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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK 
EDITORIAL NOTE 


S THIS issue of the Review goes to 
A press, the Columbia University 
Press announces the December 
publication of Social Work Education in 
the United States by Ernest V. Hollis and 
Alice L. Taylor. This is the final report 
of the study which has been in progress 
since 1948 under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. The Council in presenting this re- 
port expresses the hope that its publica- 
tion will stimulate the social work pro- 
fession to think about the issues of pro- 
fessional education. 

It seemed an opportune time therefore 
for the Social Service Review to devote a 
considerable part of one issue to the 
thinking about education for social work 
which is guiding the School of Social 
Service Administration, under whose 
auspices the Review is published. The 
series of papers here presented is not de- 
signed to appraise or to ‘“‘answer” the 
Hollis-Taylor report,’ although at times 
direct issue is taken with statements in 
that report, and the reader will doubtless 
find some differences in approach that 
are not explicitly identified. The relation 

t Attention is called to the review of the report by 


Professor Ralph W. Tyler which appears in the book- 
review section of this Review, see pp. 534-35- 


of these papers to the Hollis-Taylor re- 
port is twofold. Their focus was deter- 
mined in part by some of the major issues 
raised by Dr. Hollis and Miss Taylor, 
although no attempt was made to cover 
all the important questions. Their pres- 
entation at this time is occasioned’ by 
publication of this report, which chal- 
lenged us to publish our own thinking 
about professional education. 

How far the thinking that is presented 
was stimulated by the report is another 
and more difficult question. Certainly 
our concern with improving our own cur- 
riculum was being actively expressed 
long before the National Council on So- 
cial Work Education was formed, and 
stimulus to rethinking traditional con- 
tent came from many sources. As part 
of the University of Chicago we shared 
in the intellectual ferment which has 
characterized that university in the last 
twenty years and the challenges to tra- 
ditional educational concepts which were 
repeatedly thrown at the faculty. In the 
Association of Schools of Social Work, as 
we served on various committees, per- 
haps especially those on curriculum and 
accrediting, we had opportunities to 
learn the thinking of others and were 
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called on to make our contributions. 
Some of us, moreover, had had the privi- 
lege of working under the leadership of 
Miss Abbott and Miss Breckinridge, 
whose restless spirits were never satisfied 
with things as they are but were always 
seeking something better. The Hollis- 
Taylor report thus is only one of the 
many stimuli to which we have respond- 
ed. But its importance should not be 
minimized. In the questions that were 
asked of us during the years that the re- 
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port was in preparation, in the oppor- 
tunities offered us to criticize first drafts 
of the chapters, we had to formulate our 
thinking and to re-examine our ideas. 
Perhaps the greatest difference between 
the stimulus offered by this report and 
by other stimuli is in the necesssity 
for formulation of our ideas. To many of 
the others we could respond by action; 
to this we must respond by the written 


word. 
H. R. W. 
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THE GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION’ 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


ca was concerned that its profes- 

sions educate, help, and heal the 
individual for survival. For this, techni- 
cal skills have been essential. As modern 
America has inched toward the inter- 
dependence implicit in a democracy, 
society’s aim increasingly has been to 
afford the individual opportunity for 
the development of his capacities. Pro- 
fessions today are intent upon their 
contribution to the development of the 
individual rather than with services that 
merely assure survival. It is fast be- 
coming the common sense that, to 
serve mankind for its development, one 
must understand man. Accordingly, in 
the professions directly concerned with 
human welfare there is a trend away 
from skilled services per se to concern 
for the individual being served. Respon- 
sible, intelligent, professional help must 
increasingly be oriented to the individual 
in the context of his social situation, 
with perception of what the service is 
doing to the person while doing some- 
thing for him. 

The function of a profession in society 
and the demands implicit in its practice 
determine the objectives of education 
for that profession. The responsibilities 
which its practitioners must assume des- 
ignate the content of knowledge and 
skill to be attained. They determine also 
the character of the educational expe- 
rience which students must have to be- 


Pes and early industrial Ameri- 


* Chapter i of a book to be entitled ‘Principles 
and Process of Professional Education in Teaching 
Social Case Work” (publication pending). 


come the kind of people required both 
for competent service and to contribute 
to the ongoing development of the pro- 
fession in a changing social order. In en- 
visaging the responsibilities and char- 
acteristics of a profession which may 
make for educational objectives common 
to all, we shall bring out some of the pe- 
culiarities of social work that differen- 
tiate its educational process. 

Out of the profession’s responsibility 
to society to maintain the common good, 
its educators endeavor to develop a high 
level of competence for immediate use 
throughout the ranks of its membership. 
It has been said: “‘The young man who 
enters a profession does not have to 
wait for advancement to engage in activ- 
ities of the highest importance to so- 
ciety.’’ He assumes work at once which 
calls for responsible use of all that his 
profession teaches.” In curriculum plan- 
ning Ralph W. Tyler warns against 
confusion of professional and nonpro- 
fessional tasks that may clutter up cur- 
riculums with activity courses that can 
be learned on the job. He emphasizes 
that it is in the nature of a profession 
that it bases its technique of operation 
upon principles rather than upon rule- 
of-thumb procedures or simple routine 
skills. It is a characteristic of professional 
education that it teaches a body of prin- 
ciples and concepts for differential use. 
It should develop students to have the 

2 Ernest Cadman Colwell, ‘‘The Role of the Pro- 
fessional School,” in Bernard R. Berelson (ed.), 


Education for Librarianship (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1949), pp. 13-21. 
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inclination to understand these princi- 
ples beyond the confines of the profes- 
sion.’ In short, it endeavors to set in 
operation a learning process that will 
endure and wax strong throughout the 
years of professional activity. 

Thus professional education trains 
for professional self-dependence. There 
cannot be an admixture of limited goals 
and high goals. Its educational systems 
cannot be designed to train a few to 
lead, many to follow, and others per- 
manently to serve under the guidance 
of more competent members. There will 
emerge those who will represent the pro- 
fession, speak for it as a whole, act for 
it as a whole. There will be a group who 
will play an identifiable part in deter- 
mining the profession’s growth and in 
fashioning the shape of things to come, 
through representing it in its intra- 
mural and extra-mural affairs, through 
administering its programs, through 
formally teaching its future members, 
and through engaging in and directing 
its research. In the professional school, 
however, the basic aims of professional 
education are the same for all students, 
each one of whom is a professional per- 
son in the making. What he contributes 
is of the future. It is to be remembered 
that a profession’s leaders cannot ad- 
vance it beyond the level of its common 
practice. The educational process is 
aimed at developing leaders for tomor- 
row’s practice, through producing prac- 
titioners of high caliber to provide and 
sustain that leadership. The members 
of a profession at all operating levels 
are charged with the responsibility to 
advance learning and to convey it to 
colleagues and students. In medicine 
the Oath of Hippocrates states explicitly 
the doctor’s obligation to learn and to 


3Ralph W. Tyler, ‘Educational Problems in 
Other Professions,” in Berelson, of. cit., pp. 22-28. 


teach. In the field of practice as well as 
in the professional school, a professional 
person does not guard jealously his 
knowledge and skill. His learning is not 
his to have and to hold. “And gladly 
teach”’ is an attitude of mind to be in- 
stilled through professional education.‘ 

The advancement of learning demands 
research, ingrained as an attitude of 
mind in all members and developed as 
a special skill in some. A research ap- 
proach to the solution of a problem en- 
ables the practitioner to learn through 
experience and to convey what he 
learns. Certain knowledge of research 
and disciplined thinking will make for 
intelligent interpretation and use of the 
work of those who are specifically en- 
gaged in it. The development within a 
profession of its own research both im- 
proves its service and bespeaks the 
maturation of the field of endeavor. 
Sound research proceeds from and con- 
tributes to sound practice. 

If a profession is a field of service 
established to serve the common good 
rather than for the commonweal of its 
practitioners, the profit motive either 
in prestige or in economic gain cannot 
operate to the same extent as in many 
occupations. The profession exists to 
serve individuals rather than to serve 
the practitioner’s ends. This does not 
mean that he should not have an ade- 
quate livelihood, nor does it mean that 
he does not have certain rights. It does 
mean, however, that the rights which 
he claims have as their end the com- 
munity’s good and that the means to 
the attainment of those rights can be 
reconciled with the profession’s ethics. 
The obvious import of this is that there 

4J. H. Means, M.D., ‘‘The Clinical Teaching of 
Social Medicine,” Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins 


Hospital, LXXVIII, No. 2 (February, 1946), 96- 
rir. 
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is small place for self-aggrandizement. 
It is clear in terms of the individual 
personality in relation to this demand 
that capacity for love for others as dif- 
ferentiated from self-love is requisite. 

A profession has a philosophy by 
which its practitioners are guided to the 
extent that they are not free agents but, 
instead, are obligated to act in accord- 
ance with the rationale, the ethical sys- 
tem, of the profession. Of this obligation 
Professor Tyler states that a profession 
establishes some form of group discipline 
in support of these values. He states 
further that one of the indications that 
an occupation is becoming a profession 
is a concerted movement among mem- 
bers to establish and to maintain group 
discipline, that is, to uphold the ethical 
values involved.$ 

Not only is the professional person 
not a free agent, but often he also is not 
a free-lance worker. He may work within 
an agency or institution with statutory 
regulations and policies of administra- 
tion, a program for which the adminis- 
trators are accountable to a community 
beyond the bounds of his professional 
practice. When he works within the 
context of an agency, he is no longer 
just his professional self but also the 
agency. The agency, in turn, if it merits 
identity as an agent of human welfare, 
has procedures and policies which fulfil 
rather than violate the aims of its em- 
ployed professions. The agency is an 
instrument of the profession. It is clear, 
therefore, that professional education 
does not prepare for individual self- 
expression, for individualistic creativity, 
for the independent acting-out of one’s 
own urges in the interest of self-gratifi- 
cation or self-realization. An individual 
may have entered a profession because 
he likes to influence, mold, reform, 


5 Op. cit. 


punish, cure, or help people. He cannot 
serve them in ways that serve primarily 
his own need. Instead, he must subordi- 
nate his ideas and predilections to the 
ways of the profession and its instru- 
ment, the agency. 

While the members of a profession 
must work within limits set by its 
group, they should participate in the 
formulation and re-formulation of its 
ethical system and of its operational 
modes. Professional education, there- 
fore, for competent practice and for 
leadership should inculcate a critical, 
rather than a worshipful, attitude to- 
ward the profession’s rationale and 
instruments, even that instrument, the 
agency. It is a professional person’s 
right and obligation to work for change 
in philosophy or in agency policy and 
procedure in so far as either violates 
the basic aim of the profession—the pro- 
motion of the maximum welfare of the 
individuals whom the profession has 
been established to serve. Educators in 
a profession with a long and sacrosanct 
tradition may have a peculiar problem 
in inculcating this critical attitude be- 
cause at the same time they must help 
the student accept and incorporate the 
imposed discipline, integrate its au- 
thority for use, and respect its traditions. 
Educators in professions which operate 
largely through agencies which express 
in varying degrees the aims and philos- 
ophy of the profession share a problem 
in helping the student work within the 
context of both with awareness of the 
identity of each. It may happen that 
members of these professions lose the 
profession in the agency. The daily im- 
pact of the authority of the latter may 
obliterate the former. They may com- 
promise the basic aims of their profes- 
sion rather than work to effect change, 
so that the agency will be truly an in- 
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strument of their profession and the pro- 
fession not a cloak of respectability for 
the agency. The professions of social 
work and teaching often have a very 
real problem in maintaining their aims 
for human welfare within the rigid 
framework of the outworn statutes and 
regulations of their institutional sys- 
tems. Professional social workers often 
could well question whether it is possible 
to perform their function in some re- 
gimes which profess a human welfare 
intent but resist the change implied for 
the attainment of that aim. 

In a profession there is a recognized 
body of knowledge and skill to be 
attained for competent practice. Its 
practitioners must give evidence of ca- 
pacity to use that knowledge and skill. 
Professional schools demand that stu- 
dents give evidence of possessing it and 
of having some capacity to use it. 
Thereafter, evidence will be given in 
competent services as judged in the field 
of practice. Some professions have a le- 
gally constituted authority for licensing 
or for registration of those individuals 
qualified for practice. This procedure 
imposes a demand, but, in turn, it af- 
fords professional status and security to 
the membership, individually and col- 
lectively. The profession of social work 
lacks this legally constituted authority, 
and hence social work operates under 
the stress of being vulnerable to attack, 
and its members are put on the defensive 
when the supporting public reacts ad- 
versely to its sound practice. Social 
workers must assume great responsi- 
bility without the emotional support 
afforded to other professions through 
legal certification.® Social work lacks also 


6 Charlotte Towle, ‘‘Emotional Elements in Pro- 
fessional Learning,” in pamphlet entitled Profes- 
stonal Education (New York: American Association 
of Schools of Social Work [: Park Avenue], 1948). 
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the support which some professions have 
through their well-developed research, 
from which they can speak with greater 
authority than if they were more largely 
dependent on ‘clinical impression.” Its 
leaders must speak for it without as- 
surance of the respect for authority 
accorded members of other professions. 
This factor at times affects its working 
relationship with its more advantaged 
colleague professions. 

Social work, by its very nature and 
function and because of the group it 
serves, as well as the nature of its rela- 
tionship with its supporting public, 
must give great emphasis to the develop- 
ment of a high degree of social conscience 
and social consciousness. Social work 
is concerned with social ills. It serves a 
group that needs to be protected and at 
times actively defended. It serves so- 
ciety, which also seeks protection 
through social work. Social work exists 
because the community has had a con- 
science about the disadvantaged and an 
altruistic impulse to protect those who 
need help for survival. This conscience 
seemingly is a compound of many ele- 
ments, several of which are discernible. 
First, man’s propensity to feel with man, 
so that, as he comprehends himself in 
the position of the disadvantaged, he is 
impelled to succor them out of feelings 
of self-injury and guilt. When the num- 
bers of the disadvantaged grow great, 
they comprise a group that threatens 
the peace of mind and heart of those 
who otherwise could be comfortable. 
Second, around the core of man’s neces- 
sity for identification, he has developed, 
as he has experienced satisfying and 
constructive family and other group 
life, a feeling of obligation to others 
and a capacity to care for others. This is 
likely to occur to the extent that he has 
known love in his relationships and 
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sufficient emancipation to permit him 
to love outside of self. Inevitably, then, 
the disadvantaged constitute a source 
of anxiety and discomfort to those who 
are socialized, thus motivating concerted 
action in behalf of the deprived and 
oppressed. 

Increasingly, as democracy has bud- 
ded, the community has had some im- 
pulse to help people live socially useful 
lives beyond a bare survival level. At 
the same time that social work exists 
because of the social conscience, it exists 
also because of fear. The disadvantaged 
become offenders through physical and 
mental illness and through unsocial and 
antisocial behavior. They thereby be- 
come a threat to the common good, thus 
engendering feelings of helplessness, hos- 
tility, and guilt which may beget fear of 
retaliation. These feelings likewise mo- 
tivate action, at times urgent and dis- 
concerted. The profession of social work 
continuously operates under the impact 
of the mixed feelings of the community. 
There is fluctuating sympathy with and 
resentment against the groups served. 
This is evidenced in the varied argu- 
ments of community-fund drives which 
are addressed both to man’s altruistic 
impulses and to his primitive strivings. 
Note that they call forth his feeling for 
others, appeal to his sense of social jus- 
tice, and invoke his fears: Protect your- 
self. Poverty begets sickness and crime. 
“It pays to give” often is either implied 
or stated. Dual feeling is sometimes 
expressed in an attitude which says, 
“By all means give but give restrictive- 
ly.” It is manifested through acts that 
give with one hand and take away with 
the other. It is shown also in an attitude 
that anybody is sufficiently well quali- 
fied to render social services. 

Ambivalent conviction about social 
work is expressed in an almost infinite 


number of ways, with many of which 
the seasoned social worker is long and 
wearily aware but toward which he must 
have a nondespairing state of mind and 
heart. Community attitudes toward the 
group which the social work profession 
serves are often directed toward the pro- 
fession itself. Our community feels both 
with and against us. Illness is socially 
acceptable. Sooner or later we all need 
medical care. The physician is highly 
respected, perhaps even idealized. In 
America we have an unwavering con- 
viction about education and the individ- 
ual’s claim of right on society for it. 
We are also convinced as to the individ- 
ual’s right to worship in his own way 
and to have the opportunity to do so 
under the religious leadership of his 
choice. The clergyman and teacher also 
are greatly respected. Perhaps it might 
be said that in some professions the stu- 
dent is under the stress of approximating 
the ideal which the community has of 
him. In social work the student must 
find within his profession his ideal of 
himself and must struggle not merely 
to attain it but to contend for the pro- 
fession’s ideals in a world which fre- 
quently contests them. He must prove 
not only his own worth as a professional 
person but his profession’s worth as a 
profession. 

A profession has a defined scope and 
function. It will have drawn on related 
fields of knowledge and skill. It will 
have, however, a content of knowledge 
and method peculiarly its own, to which 
other professions can contribute but 
for which they cannot substitute. It is 
a professional person’s right and obliga- 
tion to maintain that identity. The way 
is eased for him when he is a member of 
a profession which operates under a 
legally constituted authority, but, lack- 
ing this, it is all the more the professional 
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person’s responsibility to interpret his 
function and not to be party to misuse. 
Social work, by its youth and nature, 
has had a peculiar problem in being ex- 
pected to be all things to all men. Con- 
sequently, it has served beneath and be- 
yond its capacities. Social work educa- 
tion today is concerned to develop 
practitioners who will intelligently and 
responsibly define their field of practice. 

Those professions established to serve 
the common good in terms of the pro- 
vision and administration of services to 
promote individual human welfare have 
certain other decisively important ele- 
ments in common. They all serve people, 
individual by individual, in the interests 
of their welfare—physical, mental, in- 
tellectual, spiritual, or social. The pro- 
fessional person’s services are sought 
because he has something to give which 
the applicant needs and wants. Clergy- 
man, physician, psychiatrist, nurse, psy- 
chologist, lawyer, teacher, social worker 
—all are involved in a giving-taking re- 
lationship. In serving, they do things 
for, with, and to people. The recipient 
responds in terms of what he is and of 
what is done to him. His response em- 
bodies something of himself and some- 
thing of the helper. Traditionally, the 
professional person has been concerned 
to give what he has to offer in ways 
which are helpful, in ways which enable 
the recipient to make good use of the 
contribution regardless of whether or 
not he pays for the services. Today there 
is increased awareness of the total per- 
sonality involved in this relationship 
and growing concern as to what is being 
“done to” the person experiencing a 
professional service. 

Furthermore, a professional person’s 
services are sought because he has a 
competency, a mastery of knowledge 
and skill, which the recipient of the serv- 
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ice does not have. In several of these 
professions the practitioner is needed and 
wanted when there is a problem to solve, 
when the person is in difficulty, when he 
may lack his normal adequacy, in addi- 
tion to lacking the specialized knowledge 
for the solution of his difficulty. In all of 
them people may be encountered and 
worked with at such times. In rendering 
a professional service constructively, a 
demand is made that professional com- 
petence shall not undermine the individ- 
ual; that, in helping him in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, his capacity for self- 
management may not be decreased. 
Furthermore, respect for the total per- 
son in all work with people implies that 
concern for one area of his welfare must 
not ignore his general welfare. Respect 
for the integrity of the individual im- 
plies that, in administering to his physi- 
cal health, we take into account his men- 
tal and emotional needs and responses 
and that, in administering to his intel- 
lectual needs, we do not ignore the 
physical or social self. Respect for the 
integrity of the person implies also that 
his rights to self-determination within 
social limits be regarded, that individual 
difference be appreciated—in short, that 
the professional relationship be oriented 
at all times to his identity as a person 
with rights as well as obligations. 

In summary, a profession stands or 
falls as a profession in so far as its prac- 
titioners meet its demands in ample 
measure. There is high call for social 
consciousness and for social conscience. 
There is enduring need for subordination 
of personal self to a larger identity. There 
is the continuous problem of separating 
one’s self from another in order to meet 
his needs rather than one’s own. There 
is the necessity for the assumption of 
responsibility and for the use of au- 
thority, without becoming managerial 
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and authoritative out of their own need. 
There is the continuous problem of work- 
ing within limits and yet remaining crea- 
tive and free rather than submissive to 
and worshipful of those limits. There is 
the emotional demand of enduring denial 
and frustration in not knowing. This im- 
plies patience to labor and to wait and 
the capacity to lose without losing. The 
demands and characteristics of a pro- 
fession and those peculiar to social work 
have been identified. It is implicit in 
their nature that the educational process 
must bring about considerable change 
in feeling, thinking, and acting. The fol- 
lowing are among the general objectives 
arising out of the growth and change de- 
sired through professional education. 
Our first aim is to develop in students 
the capacity to think critically and ana- 
lytically and to synthesize and to gen- 
eralize; a capacity to break a thing down 
in order to build it up for use; a capacity 
to apply knowledge and a well-estab- 
lished habit of seeking it, using it, testing 
it critically, and formulating principles— 
in short, the objective of developing and 
intrenching the spirit of scientific in- 
quiry. Some students are keen analyzers. 
They can tear a situation to bits, break 
it down to its finest components; but 
they may be singularly inept at recon- 
struction, even being indifferent or re- 
sistant to it. Some students are slow to 
see the woods for the trees. They may, 
however, be “‘part-whole learners’”’ who 
will come out well in the long run. Others 
may be “part learners” and not have the 
capacity to see beyond the fragments 
to the whole. They may give equal 
weight to unequal things and thus lack 
discrimination in terms of the significant 
and the trivial. Many examples of ‘ways 
of thinking” and “habits of mind” not 
useful in a profession could be given. The 
decisive question is the extent to which 
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learning patterns are basic personality 
patterns. 

It is our impression that there are 
wide variations among students in their 
capacities to think in the way desired. 
This capacity can be strengthened, but, 
if it has not been fairly well intrenched 
by adult years, it is doubtful that a stu- 
dent can attain it at the graduate level. 
This faculty is the product of prior 
habits of learning throughout school ex- 
perience, certain contents of learning, 
and whether or not prior learning has 
been assimilated to an extent that the 
learning process is responded to as a 
pleasurable adventure rather than as an 
uncomfortable ordeal; it has to do also 
with capacity for separation of one’s 
self from another—and all these factors 
relate to emotional development. The 
crux of the situation lies in whether or 
not the student’s emotional development 
has been such as to permit him to come 
to grips with reality, to struggle with 
and face interrelationships, to think for 
himself apart from others. If he has been 
an abject learner, dependent, submissive 
to authority, it is doubtful whether 
learning will have been “taken in’”’ or 
more largely annexed out of a defensive 
identification. Occasionally students are 
so tied to past mentors through whom 
their thinking has been derived that they 
cannot accept new concepts, even intel- 
lectually. They dare not even think 
anew. Other students dare to think but 
not to act anew. They may give to new 
concepts intellectual acceptance but be 
unable to use them because to do so 
would be enacting emancipation beyond 
their capacity, except as they replace 
their dependence on the old mentor 
with dependence on the new one. 

Learning which involves transfer of 
loyalties may provoke anxiety, hostility, 
and resistance. If learning is equated 








with aggression and there is much hos- 
tility, learning will be hostile aggression. 
It may then evoke much anxiety, which 
will operate against smooth analytic 
thinking, the objectively critical atti- 
tude, and the capacity to synthesize. 
Such students frequently can tear down, 
but they may be blocked in building up 
for use. In these instances the individ- 
uals may lack a sense of humor but may 
possess instead a bantering attitude, a 
sense of fun which is expressed in witti- 
cisms. They laugh ‘at and off’ rather 
than with, because perhaps they feel 
more against the world than with it. 
These few responses are given merely 
to establish the point that the emotional 
development of the individual must be 
taken into account. The direct and 
close bearing of the emotions upon the 
student’s capacity to think analytically 
and to synthesize has many implications, 
a few of which will be discussed later. 
Thus the development of the capacity 
to think which the student brings to his 
educational experience is one realistic 
objective of professional education. How 
much growth can occur will depend in 
part upon whether the content and 
method of the professional education 
experience can contribute to his emo- 
tional development or only disturb his 
present adjustment. This leads to the 
next objective. 

Our second aim in imparting essential 
knowledge for use in a profession is to 
develop feelings and attitudes that will 
make it possible for the student to think 
and act appropriately. More likely than 
not a student will bring some feelings and 
attitudes, biases, and prejudices that 
are inappropriate to his particular pro- 
fession. Educators in any one profession 
doubtless are familiar with a whole array 
of attitudes and feelings, somewhat pe- 
culiar to their particular fields, which 
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must undergo change for disciplined and 
understanding services. In social work, 
inappropriate attitudes have been noted 
toward people who need help, toward 
the offender, toward the authority of the 
law, toward the dull child who learns 
slowly, toward certain diseases and in- 
firmities, toward the indigent, toward 
the rich, toward certain groups as de- 
termined by nationality, race, religion, 
occupation, and the like. Many of these 
feelings and stereotypes, which may or 
may not represent the student’s de- 
fenses against learning, could be said to 
be generally unsuitable to any and every 
profession. Others probably are more 
inappropriate in one profession than in 
another. The decisive fact is that in all 
professions some of the feelings and atti- 
tudes which the student brings must 
undergo change if he is to attain the 
critical perception, the depth of under- 
standing, the disciplined thinking es- 
sential for the differential action which 
a profession demands. 

Is this objective a realistic one? Cer- 
tainly, it is clear that the student’s ca- 
pacity for change is more important 
than the attitudes themselves. There 
are great differences in students in the 
attitudes brought to this learning exper- 
ience. Some have been reared in a milieu 
where appropriate attitudes for a par- 
ticular profession prevail. Others have 
not been reared in a favorable emotional 
and intellectual climate. The rigidity or 
flexibility of the student relates, among 
other factors, to the character of his 
prior relationships. He may be compelled 
to continue to feel and to think in the 
old ways because they meet some basic 
need. The important matter of capacity 
for change in feelings and attitudes 
hinges on determining the student’s ca- 
pacity for a new relationship. Can he 
give himself over freely, identify, main- 
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tain the essential separateness, be in- 
fluenced without undue anxiety? How 
much and how compellingly is he tied 
into the past in the sense of being tied to 
past authorities? That change in feelings 
and attitudes is an attainable objective 
for many students has been proved. Pro- 
fessional education, by its very nature 
and through the fact that largely it is 
proffered to the young adult, is a means 
of achieving maturity, which is used 
avidly and to the utmost by the student 
who is emotionally ready to be emanci- 
pated from old dependency authority ties. 
Every professional educator has seen, 
heard, and felt throughout the student’s 
learning response the change exper- 
ienced by many students and the growth 
attained in many ways. 

Our third aim in professional educa- 
tion is to develop a capacity for establish- 
ing and sustaining purposeful working 
relationships. Working together char- 
acterizes all professional activity, wheth- 
er the relationship be that of prac- 
titioner with the recipient of his services, 
supervisor-practitioner, administrator— 
staff member, or between the members 
of an interagency or intraprofessional 
team. Demand for this faculty may be 
greater in some professions than in 
others. One might hope that the student 
would bring considerable development 
of this capacity to the learning situation. 
It is doubtful that it can be engendered 
in the adult through professional educa- 
tion. In the social work educational proc- 
ess it would grow and be fashioned to 
the means and ends of social work but 
perhaps not be brought into being by it. 
In social work this capacity is essential 
in helping relationships, in collaborative 
work relationships, and in group-to- 
group relationships. Decisive here is an 
intent to understand. This is readily 
distinguished from a tendency to con- 


demn, but it is not so readily differen- 
tiated from an easy tolerance which 
often actually is a defense against under- 
standing. Through tolerance an indi- 
vidual may attain liking and hence 
leadership of a sort. Tolerance without 
understanding makes for troubled work- 
ing relationships and at least for precar- 
ious harmony, in that often it is com- 
pounded of indifference and resistance 
to knowing the full import of circum- 
stances, issues, and responses. Decisive 
also in establishing and maintaining 
purposeful working relationships are 
the readiness to assume and sustain re- 
sponsibility, the capacity to meet the 
dependency of others without taking the 
management of affairs out of their hands, 
the faculty for playing a minor or sub- 
ordinate role as well as a major one, and 
and an ability to separate one’s self 
from another so that one’s own feelings, 
attitudes, and needs are not blindly 
projected onto others. In the last analy- 
sis this aptitude for collaboration again 
stems from the student’s receptivity to 
self-awareness and_ self-understanding 
and from his capacity for relationships. 
In professional activity it represents an 
integration of the ability to think and to 
feel as previously described. Hence the 
attainment of our first and second ob- 
jectives will bring this third one into 
being. The development of this aptitude 
will depend on the extent to which this 
faculty is used throughout the educa- 
tional process and on the nature of the 
relationships which the student expe- 
riences in professional training. It will 
depend also on other constituent ele- 
ments, the student’s intellectual ca- 
pacity and his potentials for change in 
feeling, where inappropriate feelings and 
attitudes obtain. 

Since a profession is a field of service 
established to serve the common good, 
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professional education has the fourth 
objective of helping its prospective prac- 
titioners develop social consciousness 
and social conscience. This implies their 
identification with profession and agen- 
cy. It also implies emotional acceptance 
of the profession’s responsibility and au- 
thority components. “Thou shalt’? was 
implied when society invested profes- 
sional groups with certain powers, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, and privileges. It 
is only through identification with the 
conscience of the community and of the 
profession that the student may come 
to act in accordance with the rationale, 
the ethical system of the profession, and 
the regulations of its instrument—the 
institution or agency. Here, again, per- 
sonality development has decisive im- 
portance. 

At the same time, professional educa- 
tion aims to develop a constructively 
critical attitude toward the profession’s 
principles and instruments. The welfare 
of the individual in relation to the wel- 
fare of society is the purpose and test of 
every program and of a profession’s 
ethical system. To think critically and 
objectively in order to effect change 
rather than to be blindly worshipful of 
traditional thinking and doing is the 
persistent aim of professional education. 
It is only through that degree of identi- 
fication with the individual served which 
is implicit in understanding the person 
and his needs that the student may come 
to represent at all times the conscience 
of his profession and of his community. 
Perhaps there is some variation among 
professional schools in the place that 
needs to be given to the last two objec- 
tives which pertain to the development 
of social conscience and social conscious- 
ness. In social work education the stu- 
dent must have knowledge of the char- 
acteristics which individualize the re- 


lationship between his profession and 
the community. He needs also a strong 
identification with the conscience rather 
than with the fears of the community. 
He must understand the fears, wherein 
they are realistic and wherein phobic, in 
order to deal with them appropriately. 
One educator notes that it is essential 
for the student to become aware that 
in terms of a highly developed social 
conscience the member of a profession, 
in a sense, becomes a member of a minor- 
ity group. “This is because much of 
social conscience lies dormant, uncon- 
scious, potential, whereas the expressed 
conscious conscientious attitudes and 
motivations of the social worker, often 
represent a minority.”’? Thus there is 
the necessity to understand that, while 
the community’s conscience is a vital 
force to be awakened for use, the social 
worker’s communications and activity 
may precipitate a threatening aware- 
ness which often is resisted, so that 
frequently the community conscience 
can be put to use only gradually. 
Through this understanding “‘the social 
worker may gain increased capacity to 
function, to maintain his perspective, to 
differ without personal hostility, to 
fight attitudes not people, and to live 
as a member of a minority group without 
developing feelings of frustration, de- 
fensiveness, or superiority.”? For this 
he must also have a strong identification 
with the ideals and objectives of his pro- 
fession as well as with the group which it 
serves. He must have an unwavering 
conviction as to the worth of the ends 
of his work but, withal, a critical atti- 
tude toward the profession’s means to 
those ends. 

The fifth objective of professional 
education is closely related to the pre- 


7 Lyndell Scott in an unpublished communication 
to the author. 
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ceding one. This final aim is concerned 
that students are oriented to the place 
of their profession in the society in which 
it operates. This implies a depth of 
understanding of democracy as a way of 
life. An eminent theologian has stated 
his concept of democracy in such a way 
as to constitute a creed in those pro- 
fessions concerned to educate, to heal, 
and to help the citizenry at large: 

Democracy is first of all a faith in man, in his 
worth, his possibilities, his ultimate dependabil- 
ity. ... Central for the democratic faith is the 
conviction as to the sacredness of human per- 
sonality. Man is always to be treated as an end, 
never as property or tool as Kant pointed out 
and as the prophets and Jesus made plain long 
centuries before. Against all exploitations by 
class or vested privilege, against those social 
ends of slavery and the assumed inferiority of 
women and the defenselessness of childhood, 
against persistent feelings of race superiority, 
and of contempt for others, there stands this 
conviction of democracy, that property and 
government and church are here for man and 
not man for these institutions, that it is man as 
man that counts, not man as male, or white, or 
nordic, or rich, or wise, and that nothing less 
than the well being of all men can be the goal of 
social change.® 


Students entering a profession from all 
walks of life by way of the American 
home, church, school, and college will 
not find a new rationale in this creed. 
There will be great variations, however, 
in the extent to which this philosophy 
has been experienced, integrated, and 
lived. Seldom has the student come to 
grips with the specific implications of 
this creed in relation to all classes and 
conditions of men. Certainly, he has not 
experienced its implications in a pro- 
fessional helping process. The elements 
of freedom and obligation as they bear 
upon the recipient of services, the 
agency, the taxpayer, the community, 


8 Harris Franklin Rall, Social Change—Religion 
and Public Affairs (New York: Macmillan Co., 


1937), P- 217. 


the profession, the extent of the individ- 
ual’s right to self-determination; the 
question of professional authority—all 
these and many other elements can be- 
come very troublesome to the individual 
who has been well blanketed in a diffuse 
faith in democracy. His free-floating and 
unanchored philosophy must now be 
broken down into professional beliefs 
and principles of conduct and be formu- 
lated for specific use. 

It is clear that the educable student 
in a profession will be one who not only 
has marked intellectual ability but also 
has potentials for the development of a 
certain mark of mind and heart, the 
faculties and qualities of which have 
been both stated and implied. The Pro- 
methean tasks of teaching, healing, help- 
ing man in society in ways which con- 
tribute to his development as a social 
being entail a learning experience in 
which the integrative task will be heavy 
because of the demands for change in 
the learner. It is the responsibility of a 
professional school to select students 
with capacity for remctivation and rein- 
tegration of the personality as they ex- 
perience learning of this nature. There 
is considerable experimentation afoot 
in finding ways to determine potentiali- 
ties for professional development beyond 
aptitudes for the mastery of specific 
knowledges and skills needed in par- 
ticular professions. 

It is the responsibility of a professional 
school to determine the kinds of learning, 
both in content and in method, which 
will develop the student’s potentialities 
for the fulfilment of its educational aims. 
There is widespread concern in profes- 
sional education with the fundamental 
dichotomy—the biologic versus the so- 
cial—the unification of which may well 
be a means to the attainment of the 
aims of professional education. This 





introduces the problem of determining 
the knowledges and the educational 
process which will effect essential person- 
ality change in the learner. It has been 
noted by professional educators that 
the data of the natural sciences are more 
readily submitted to scientific discipline 
than social data. Many students can 
think clearly, use evidence carefully, 
and not conclude impulsively or distort 
findings when dealing with biological 
data. There is greater complexity in the 
systematic study of the interaction of 
man with his human environment and of 
the individual personality and social 
trends resulting from this interaction 
than is involved in the study of the phys- 
ical world, of man as an isolate, or of his 
parts per se. There is greater complexity 
in learning to conduct a differential 
helping process oriented to psychological 
understanding and social insight than in 
learning skills for the manipulation of 
the human organism and its physical 
environment. A basic factor in the com- 
plexity of the science of human rela- 
tions, clearly, is that the learner brings 
a greater degree of emotionally deter- 
mined thinking to the consideration of 
social-psychological problems. As has 
been said, social work educators have 
noted that all students bring some un- 
social, prejudiced thinking to a profes- 
sional school. The decisive point is not 
whether they have appropriate feelings 
and attitudes but whether they have 
capacity for change. Are their prejudices 
rigid defenses serving some deep person- 
ality need? If so, socially and psycho- 
logically oriented professional education 
may lead to their intensification and of- 
ten to their concealment. A recent study 
entitled Anti-Semitism and Emotional 
Disorder shows the pathology of anti- 
Semitism.? The findings are confirmed 
by impressions among social work educa- 
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tors who have noted that such preju- 
dices, common in students on admission, 
ordinarily give way as the student with 
aptitude and motivation to learn exper- 
iences new intellectual orientation in the 
context of a relationship with unprej- 
udiced professional mentors. When 
these prejudices are retained, one often 
finds other evidences of irrational need 
and personality distortion which the 
attitudes are fulfilling and expressing. 
Not all people with marked intellectual 
abilities will be socially educable. 

An impetus to the formuiation of re- 
liable criteria of educability for this 
learning will occur as students are of- 
fered curriculums in which realistic ob- 
jectives in the light of the psychology of 
learning have been oriented to the 
changes desired. At all levels of educa- 
tion there is need for research into the 
learning process in order that educa- 
tional systems may contribute to per- 
sonality development and, in doing so, 
test more reliably the individual’s ca- 
pacity for growth. 

In a maturing democracy the concept 
of individualism gives way to the con- 
cept of interdependence. A fully co- 
ordinated relationship among social in- 
stitutions is essential for the attainment 
of democracy’s aim—the welfare of the 
individual. Intergroup communication 
and collaboration for the solution of hu- 
man welfare problems has become more 
than an abstraction in the current scene. 
As a profession matures in a maturing 
democracy, “its principles and processes 
must be viewed in a widening and deep- 
ening context.’’*° This implies that its 
members see its function in relation to 
that of other professions and work be- 

9 Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti- 


Semitism and Emotional Disorder (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1950). Foreword by Carl Binger, M.D. 


10 Tyler, op. cit. 
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yond its own confines, collaborating 
wholeheartedly but not diffusely for the 
welfare of mankind rather than for the 
selfish interests of its own group.” A 
profession, like an individual, has come 
of age when it has developed capacity 
for interdependent relationships, notable 
qualities of which are readiness to give 
and take without anxiety and without 
need to dominate or to suffer loss of 
identity. This growth is difficult to 
attain. A profession’s traditions, its 
rationale, its ethical system, its body 
of knowledge, its vocabulary, its special 
function, tend to make it a culture 
within a culture. It has been said that 
professional education as a re-education 
process has to fulfil a task which is es- 
sentially equivalent to a change in cul- 
ture, a means to which is the establish- 
ment of a strong “we feeling.’’"? This 
important support in professional learn- 
ing may produce the social problem of 
inbredness. By reason of its proclivity 
to solidarity, the profession must guard 
against becoming cut off from the com- 
munity as a whole and from other pro- 
fessions concerned with the common 
good. When inbredness obtains, a pro- 
fession may be threatened by external 
developments that demand change in its 
attitudes, working relationships, and re- 
sponsibilities. In such instances it may 
fail to serve effectively through defend- 
ing itself against social change. When 
this occurs in any group, the resultant 
isolation may breed inner tensions, 
which may be expressed in hostile at- 
tacks upon outsiders rather than enacted 
within the group. The members of a 
group wherein “belongingness”’ is highly 


 Tbid. 

2See paper on ‘‘Conduct, Knowledge, and Ac- 
ceptance of New Values” (1945), in Kurt Lewin, 
Resolving Social Conflicts: Selected Papers on Group 
Dynamics (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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valued may not dare to threaten their 
status and security through disturbing 
its equilibrium.” 

Applying this observation to a pro- 
fession, it would seem that, when this 
happens, change from within a profes- 
sion would be slow to occur because ten- 
sions would be handled through projec- 
tion outward. Resistance to and aggres- 
sion against those professions receptive 
to social change and engaged in effecting 
it might occur as an expression of frus- 
tration and fear. Furthermore, it is 
conceivable that the frustrations, fears, 
and hostilities of the group as a whole 
might be vested in its official leadership, 
its members letting their leaders act in 
ways which they decry individually but 
against which they take no concerted ac- 
tion. Social work has not yet had to safe- 
guard itself against the inbredness of the 
older sacrosanct professions. Instead, in 
its search for security it has had the 
problem of promiscuity. In achieving the 
aim of professional education that stu- 
dents develop social consciousness, a 
sense of the place of their profession in 
society, these two obstructing problems 
will be solved in so far as students experi- 
enc: multidiscipline programs in which 
each profession has respect for the indi- 
viduality of the other. They will be de- 
creased when the educational methods 
in the several disciplines give attention 
to the emotional growth of the learner 
as well as to his acquisition of knowledge 
and skill. The resultant concern for the 
recipient of the professional service will 
surpass self-concern, so that collabora- 
tion in the full sense of the word may re- 
place the competitive struggle which is 


13 Thomas M. French, M.D., “Psychodynamic 
Analysis of Ethical and Political Orientations,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology (pub- 
lication pending). 
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not favorable to the fulfilment of a pro- 
fession’s aims in society."4 

In this article the responsibilities and 
characteristics of a profession have been 
stated and the resultant common educa- 
tional objectives specified. Some of the 
peculiarities of social work significant 
for its educational process have been in- 
dicated. There is growing recognition 
among educators that, within a profes- 
sional school, the individual and col- 
lective teaching, helping, and administer- 
ing relationship with the student is the 
core of his preparation for professional 
relationship. We are becoming aware 
that this relationship, in the context of 
which knowledges and skills are con- 
veyed, determines in large measure the 
learner’s capacity to work purposefully 
with people in ways appropriate to the 
profession, whether in the helping rela- 
tionship between practitioner and recipi- 
ent, in collaborative work with col- 
leagues, or in his relationship with 
subordinates and persons in authority 
within his own profession’s hierarchy. In 
the report of the proceedings of the Inter- 
profession’s Conference on Education for 
Professional Responsibility the physi- 
cian-patient relationship is described as 
having its own peculiar demands. Law 
schools are held responsible not only to 
help students gain knowledge and skill 
in basic legal processes but also to im- 

™ Charlotte Towle, ‘‘Discussion of ‘The Sig- 
nificance for Social Workers of the Multidiscipline 
Approach to Child Development,’ by Peter B. Neu- 


bauer, M.D., and Joseph Steinert,” Social Service 
Review, XXIV (December, 1950), 466-68. 
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plant the peculiar characteristics of the 
lawyer-client relationship.* In social 
work we long have been conscious of the 
relationship between our educational 
process and the development of the learn- 
er as a professional person.” For the at- 
tainment of the change implied in the 
objectives of professional education it is 
clear that the individual’s potentiality 
for growth is a decisive factor. In order 
that educational systems may facilitate 
rather than obstruct learning it is im- 
portant to consider the integrative proc- 
ess in the adult learner. We turn, there- 
fore, to a consideration both of basic 
principles of learning and of personality 
development and organization, for evalu- 
ation of their relationship to the integra- 
tive capacity of the individual engaged 
in professional learning. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


18 Education for Professional Responsibility: Re- 
port of the Proceedings of the Inter prefession’s Con- 
ference on Education for Professional Responsibility 
(Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1948), papers by Dr. 
John Romano and S. J. Fuller. 


76 Among many articles, two recent statements on 
social work education show agreement on this prin- 
ciple even though the authors, both educators, differ 
in some of their means to effect growth in the pro- 
fessional learner. See Jessie Taft, ‘‘A Conception of 
the Growth Process Underlying Social Case Work 
Practice,” Social Case Work, October, 1950 (also in 
Social Work in the Current Scene: Selected Papers, 
National Conference of Social Work [New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950], and in Cora 
Kasius [ed.], Principles and Techniques in Social 
Case Work: Selected Articles, 1940-50 [New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1950]); and 
Charlotte Towle, ‘‘The Contribution of Education 
for Social Case Work to Practice,” Social Case Work, 
October, 1950. 
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THE FUNCTION OF FIELD WORK IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


LYNDELL SCOTT 


om the beginning, field work has 
Pree a highly important position in 
social work education. It is impor- 
tant from numerous points of view. His- 
torically, in its apprenticeship begin- 
nings, training for social work relied al- 
most entirely on supervision in practice. 
Field work continues to account for a 
large share of the time and cost of pro- 
fessional education. Field work is gener- 
ally considered by both schools and agen- 
cies alike to offer the most valid index 
of a student’s professional competence, 
and hence field-work grades are weighted 
more heavily than grades in other 
courses by employing agencies. One of 
the principal reasons that field work has 
continued to hold such a central posi- 
tion in professional education is the fact 
that it has been responsive both to 
growth in professional practice and to 
new methods in social work education. 
It is in a strategic position to reflect 
changes in practice and changes in edu- 
cation. It will continue to be an impor- 
tant method of professional education as 
long as it is crucially related to the 
attainment of professional competence 
and keeps pace with changes in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. 
Throughout a long period, as a result 
of experimentation, analysis, and plan- 
ning, field work has come to be a gradu- 
ate professional course; its aims have 
been articulated in considerable measure; 
principles are emerging for the selection 
and the gradation of content; and its 
teaching methods are under analysis and 
testing on a wide front.’ Out of long ex- 


perience some principles for the use and 
conduct of field work as an educational 
method have begun to emerge. The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to discuss 
briefly the current position of field work, 
to examine its potentials for the future 
in relation to the broadening goals of 
professional education, to consider some 
changes that may facilitate its utiliza- 
tion to achieve these broader goals, and 
to discuss some of the many factors that 
will influence its future development. 
Any proposal for change should recog- 
nize and incorporate what is sound in 
present practice, should recognize and 
seek to obviate inadequacies, and should 
take full cognizance of emerging goals 
and widening horizons in the social 
work profession. 

Field work, in some form, is an almost 
universal characteristic of education for 
a profession. This is understandable in 
the light of what we know both about 
the learning process and also about the 
nature of a profession. We recognize the 
emotional element in all learning, and 
we further recognize that the emotion- 
al component of a classroom situation 
differs greatly from that of a field- 
work situation.? A new emotional fac- 
tor is introduced when the student is 

tAmerican Association of Schools of Social 
Work, ‘‘Workshop Report—Field Work Method 
and Content—First Year” (annual meeting, 1949; 
mimeographed). 

2 For a penetrating analysis of these emotional 
elements see Charlotte Towle, ‘‘Emotional Ele- 
ments in Professional Learning,” in pamphlet 
entitled Professional Education for Social Work 


(New York: American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 1948). 
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faced with the responsibility for taking 
immediate action. The human relations 
involved are at the core of the emotional 
response, and the emotional factor is 
crucial for performance. This is not to 
minimize the importance of having a 
fund of knowledge and of being able to 
formulate a way of using this knowledge 
to solve a new problem. However, there 
is evidence to indicate that a student 
may, removed from the stress of an ac- 
tual situation, be able to select appro- 
priate principles and devise a good plan 
of action. Yet this same student, when 
faced with a real situation which is simi- 
lar, may be unable to think productively 
or, if able to think through the situation, 
may nevertheless be unable to act upon 
the basis of his formulations. The stu- 
dent can be helped to deal with his emo- 
tional responses only as they occur and 
are observable. Some of these crucial 
emotions, both those that facilitate, as 
well as those that impede, learning, oc- 
cur only when the student is asked to 
take responsible professional action. 
Field work, more than other aspects of 
education, makes this demand on the 
student. 

The essence of any professional prac- 
tice is the acceptance of responsibility— 
responsibility for the subordination of 
personal ends to the pursuit of pro- 
fessional goals, responsibility for the 
attainment of knowledge and skill to 
implement these goals. A profession al- 
ways implies the responsibility to take 
action—action directed by a professional 
philosophy, action in accord with pro- 
fessional ethics, action in conformity 
with the sum total of accumulated pro- 
fessional knowledge. The professional 
person has an obligation to believe, to 
know, and to act. Thus professional edu- 
cation involves these essentials: philos- 
ophy, research, and practice. 


Field work can and should make con- 
tributions to education in all three of the 
areas discussed above. This, like any 
other classification of educational con- 
tent or aims, tends to falsify the problem 
of training, however, unless we can al- 
ways remain aware of the dynamic inter- 
relation of all factors. Clearly, a given 
skill may be possible only on the basis 
of certain knowledge. But we need to 
recognize equally that certain knowledge 
may be dependent for its acquisition on 
the use of certain skills and that philos- 
ophy and attitudes both influence and 
are influenced by the development of 
skills, on the one hand, and by the knowl- 
edge available, on the other. In other 
words, there is no way of pursuing field- 
work objectives one by one, category by 
category, if one is to pursue them in the 
context of reality. Neither the real situa- 
tions nor professional learning, involving 
as it does the whole person, proceeds in 
that way. Therefore, our analysis of edu- 
cational objectives into categories must 
be recognized as a descriptive device, 
for the purpose of helping us focus on edu- 
cational content and upon goals, rather 
than a statement of the learning or teach- 
ing process and dynamics involved. We 
can take this process apart only theo- 
retically, never in actual learning situ- 
ations. One of our greatest needs is more 
understanding of the principles by 
which these various categories are inter- 
related, how progress in particular areas 
of learning and toward particular ob- 
jectives of training blocks or rein- 
forces progress toward other objectives. 
For example, does more intimate and 
detailed understanding of the effects 
of administrative practices or legisla- 
tive limitations proceed at the expense 
of more thorough appreciation of the 
importance of inner stresses and their 
contribution to a client’s reality prob- 
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lem? Does one accelerate the other? 
In combination with what attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills will the effects be 
reversed? In response to what teaching 
methods can we expect certain relation- 
ships between given knowledge and giv- 
en attitudes or skills? Only as educa- 
tors spell out goals in detail, consciously 
select materials and methods to imple- 
ment these goals, and describe adequate- 
ly and objectively the responses of stu- 
dents to this training, can we build up a 
body of evidence that will eventually 
yield the answers to some of these ques- 
tions. 

Although any classification of pro- 
fessional content is artificial from the 
dynamic point of view, it is useful in de- 
fining the nature of professional respon- 
sibility, which at any time is dependent 
upon professional philosophy, practice, 
and research. 

Now the assumption of professional 
responsibility, as it derives from an 
evolving and interacting professional 
philosophy, practice, and research, is the 
central focus of field work. In field-work 
training the student may experience the 
totality of the segments, their inter- 
relations, and his own responsibility. 
This promotes professional growth in so 
far as the responsibility he carries is com- 
mensurate with his readiness to assume 
it and provided that he is consistently 
helped to progress toward the eventual 
assumption of full professional responsi- 
bility. The distinguishing feature of any 
given profession is the nature of the re- 
sponsibility it assumes. Professions are 
not necessarily distinguishable one from 
the other on the basis of philosophical 
tenets, general methodology, underlying 
scientific principles, or the problems with 
which their practice is concerned. All 
professions (as they are organized in the 
Western world, at any rate) postulate 


similar values—individual human life, 
freedom, health, education, etc. All seek 
both to create and to test their practice 
through scientific method. Even with 
respect to certain problems of human 
society, such as that of health and dis- 
ease, for example, many professions 
have staked out an area of responsibility 
and developed a characteristic way of 
serving. It is the nature of the responsi- 
bility and the creation and possession 
of knowledge and skills to implement 
this specified responsibility that by and 
large distinguish one profession from 
another. The responsibility assumed by 
a doctor with regard to tuberculosis, for 
instance, both as the disease is manifest 
in an individual and as it affects society 
as a whole, differs characteristically in 
its central focus from the responsibility 
of the social worker or that of the lawyer, 
both of whom may be professionally 
concerned with this same problem. Yet, 
in spite of the different central focus— 
the doctor upon prevention and treat- 
ment of disease, the social worker upon 
prevention and treatment of impaired 
capacities for dealing with social reali- 
ties, the lawyer upon the establishment 
and protection of rights and duties—re- 
sponsibilities at the frontiers of each 
discipline tend to overlap with those of 
other professions. Thus the profession- 
ally trained person needs not only to be 
ready emotionally and in terms of knowl- 
edge and skill to identify and assume 
his characteristic kind of professional 
responsibility. He also needs the capac- 
ity to push out the boundaries. As long 
as a profession is alive, its scope and 
function are never finally defined or 
static. Rather it is undergoing constant 
growth and change. Nor is its scope or 
future development limited by the serv- 
ices it is currently equipped to give. 
As new opportunities for service are 
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discovered or created, new practice and 
new philosophy must be fashioned. For 
a profession is a creation of the civili- 
zation and culture in which it flourishes, 
and it plays a constructive part in this 
culture only as long as it is responsible 
to cultural change. But, like all insti- 
tutions, social work and social work edu- 
cation have a tendency toward “cultural 
lag,”’ the persistence of outmoded cus- 
toms after they are no longer able to 
serve the purpose for which they were 
originally adopted. It is this tendency 
which we need vigorously to combat. 
It has frequently been lamented, not so 
much that the field-work method itself 
is unproductive, but that its use has 
been too largely restricted to training in 
the limited area of case work. 

That case work has played a domi- 
nant role in professional education has 
not been entirely a historical accident, 
nor is it entirely attributable, as is some- 
times alleged, to pressure upon the 
schools exerted by private case-work 
agencies. There are at least three other 
factors which have been operative. First 
of all, the accepted goal of social work is 
individual human welfare. Individual 
welfare is the test of all professional 
practice. Consequently, it is natural that 
a major focus in such a profession should 
begin with the contact between the pro- 
fession and the individual, on its most 
direct level. It is natural that generic 
professional content has been elaborated, 
developed, and integrated at this level, 
since agencies provided opportunities 
for field-work training at this level. 
Second, lacking in many instances vital 
connections with practice and vital 
connections with field work, other seg- 
ments of social work education have 
been taught more theoretically, there 
has been little opportunity for the stu- 
dent to translate their contents into ac- 


tion, and therefore less integration has 
taken place. This, in turn, tends to shut 
off these segments of the curriculum 
from the backward flow of live teaching 
material which would enrich the courses 
and which forms the core of case-work 
teaching. Third, the effect of other social 
work processes on the individual—on 
any particular given individual—is less 
obvious and more indirect; it has not been 
minutely observed and recorded again 
and again, as it has in case work. Nor 
has there as yet been the same system- 
atic and painstaking analysis of these 
other areas, situation by situation, in 
terms of generic philosophy and prin- 
ciples. Often these courses have been 
conceived and taught as “‘information- 
al,”’ much as was earlier the practice in 
the so-called medical and psychiatric 
information courses, and without con- 
current effort to seize opportunities in 
field-work training through which this 
information might be related to a total 
educational framework. 

Needless to say, these factors are 
changing quite rapidly, and joint efforts 
of social work faculties and agencies 
can influence the direction and rate of 
this change in line with the desired out- 
come. Case work will, as a matter of 
practical necessity, continue to carry 
major responsibility for the teaching 
of essential generic social work content 
until this content is expressed more 
adequately throughout the curriculum 
in various contexts. The result, how- 
ever, of expressing and developing ge- 
neric content throughout the curricu- 
lum rather than principally within 
the case-work sequence will be both 
to broaden and to deepen these generic 
concepts and to make possible their 
application in field work to a greater 
diversity of selected experiences. 

Field work operates at the level of the 
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specific instance of professional service. 
This is the level at which philosophy, 
practice, and research are expected to 
converge. In so far as they do converge 
effectively, good professional practice 
ensues, and effective professional train- 
ing is achieved. This is real integration. 
And it is evident that the potentials of 
field-work training for providing this 
kind of integrative experience have not 
yet been fully realized. Field-work ex- 
periences have generally been too nar- 
rowly focused. While it would seem a 
rather doubtful remedy to segment the 
field-work course and try to incorporate 
parts of it into four or five different 
classroom courses, as Mr. Hollis pro- 
poses, it does seem feasible to organize 
one or two field-work courses so that 
they incorporate considerable content 
from all of several different classroom 
courses or areas. Instead of whisking 
the student from one narrowly focused 
experience to another, effort might be 
made to refocus and reconstitute his ex- 
perience in any setting, placing emphasis 
not in the disparity or separateness of 
the elements in social work practice but 
rather in the totality and interrelated- 
ness of the various processes and prob- 
lems. Indeed, this is already taking 
place to some extent and can be accel- 
erated if it seems desirable. 

When case work began its conscious 
identification and utilization of agency 
structure and function as a factor in 
treatment, we had the beginning of an 
integration of treatment and adminis- 
tration. But this has been more or less 
a one-way process—that is, case work 
has worked on the use of agency struc- 
ture in treatment, but administration 
has not given equal consideration to the 
analysis of the implications for treat- 
ment of various administrative proce- 
dures and processes. Analysis of adminis- 
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trative process and principles quite 
frequently stops short of their relation 
to individual treatment. Consideration 
is focused more often on its effect on 
production, on morale of staff, on finan- 
ces, etc. The effect on individual treat- 
ment or service is implied but not spelled 
out explicitly. Field work might be so 
oriented that it could serve as a means of 
helping to establish for the student and 
for the profession the principles govern- 
ing the relationships between adminis- 
trative factors and treatment. Case work 
has been working in this direction 
and has made notable progress both in 
field teaching and in classroom teaching. 
However, the approach through case 
work alone is one-sided, and our efforts 
so far have undoubtedly suffered because 
we have not given full recognition to the 
fact that this problem of spelling out and 
systematizing relationships between ad- 
ministration and case work can more 
profitably be approached from both 
angles. 

The processes of treatment and of 
administration are not autonomous proc- 
esses. Their interrelationship has been 
recognized principally in courses and 
literature on supervision, in field-work 
teaching (from practical necessity), and 
recently in some of the writings on so- 
cial work administration.‘ But they need 
to be related more systematically both 
in theory and in practice. Efforts in this 
direction from the treatment side use 
somé such phraseology as “the adminis- 

3 Note, in this connection, Helen Harris Perlman, 
‘Generic Aspects of Specific Case-Work Settings,” 
Social Service Review, XXIII (September, 1949), 293. 

4See Arlien Johnson, ‘‘The Administrative 
Process in Social Work,” Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Social Work (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1946), p. 249; John C. Kidneigh, 
“‘The Quest for Competence in Welfare Adminis- 
tration,” Social Service Review, XXIV (June, 1950), 


173; Harleigh B. Trecker, Group Process in Adminis- 
tration (New York: Woman’s Press, 1946). 
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trative aspects of treatment’’ or “the 
use of setting in treatment”’ to describe 
and analyze these relationships between 
the two processes. More progress has 
been made along this line than is com- 
monly known, and much has been in- 
corporated into both field and classroom 
teaching. Miss Charlotte Towle has 
been analyzing important administrative 
concepts for some time in her courses in 
supervision and consultation. For ex- 
ample, the familiar “line and staff” 
concept is analyzed with reference to 
the distinctive functions of supervisor 
and of consultant. 

Mrs. Perlman has formulated the po- 
sition that it is possible to derive a set 
of general principles governing the rela- 
tionship between case work and agency 
setting and that these principles and 
their differential use can be taught with- 
in the case-work sequence.’ Such a course 
was developed by Miss Dora Goldstine 
and introduced into the Chicago curricu- 
lum recently. 

The way the case worker relates to 
agency setting and uses it to carry out 
his own primary function is an experi- 
ence in administration. It is obviously 
not an experience as an administrator 
but rather an experience of participation 
at another level in the administrative 
process. When this is taught, as it usually 
is, as an aspect of treatment and pri- 
marily from the point of view of its rela- 
tion to treatment principles, the oppor- 
tunity to bring principles of adminis- 
tration as such to bear on the given 
situation is lost. Moreover, from a 
treatment point of view we are likely to 
become conscious of so-called “‘adminis- 
trative aspects” only at points of con- 
flict, when administration appears to 
obstruct treatment. The student is, 
therefore, not helped to become con- 


5 Perlman, op. cit. 
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scious of administration which facili- 
tates and supports his treatment func- 


tion; and his field-work experience with : 
respect both to administration and also © 


to treatment thereby becomes biased. 


It is evident that administration and | 


treatment must collaborate. Primary 
identification with the treatment func- 
tion may easily lead to consideration of 
treatment principles as decisive, while 
primary identification with administra- 
tion may lead to the reverse. The prob- 
lem is to help the student bring to bear 
upon any given situation the full range 
of professional principles and knowledge, 
to analyze conflicts objectively, and to 
make necessary reconciliation and modi- 
fications of principles upon the basis of 
an unbiased and informed analysis of 
facts. This, we repeat, is real integra- 
tion. We believe that such an integrative 
experience can be provided within the 
framework of the present field-work 
courses. The raw material is available, 
at least in many settings. 

It may be argued that an effort to 
broaden the focus in field-work teaching 
and to make use of a wider variety of ex- 
periences for training is likely to result 
in no focus at all and that breadth will 
be achieved only at the expense of depth. 
This is indeed a danger to be antici- 
pated and guarded against. But we can 
continually and repeatedly make explicit 
in all our teaching, and most particularly 
in field-work teaching, that social work 
is not a conglomerate of related profes- 
sions with separate aims to be achieved 
one at a time with one or another proc- 
ess. It is a single profession with a sin- 
gle aim and single set of values. The var- 
ious processes are not ends in themselves, 
but all have as their ultimate aim the 
furtherance of the welfare of individual 
human beings. 

The question is sometimes raised 
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whether the student should be given 
thorough training in only a few tech- 
niques or more cursory training in a 
broader range. This problem in part 
solves itself as the body of professional 
knowledge and skill grows beyond the 
bounds of what is encompassable by a 
single individual and transmissible with- 
in some reasonable period of training. 
Selection becomes necessary, and the 
basis of selection needs to be determined. 
Even with the focus of field work limited 
to treatment, selection of only a few ex- 
periences of all those pertinent and avail- 
able has to be made. We have already 
moved from basing this selection primari- 
ly on the needs of the specific training 
agency to basing it primarily upon the 
principle of transferability of knowledge 
and skills. That is, experiences are select- 
ed with primary reference to their value 
in acquainting the student with the im- 
plications of generic principles. There 
seems to be no valid reason why generic 
principles in administration or other 
areas, as well as in treatment, cannot be 
included in the selection; nor do experi- 
ences focused toward understanding 
general social work principles need to be 
entirely in one area or another. Generic 
social work principles can be expressed 
through content from all areas of prac- 
tice. 

The problem in field-work education 
then becomes not one of providing a 
more scattered and consequently more 
superficial experience in a greater variety 
of agencies but one of a more effective 
utilization of the whole range of compo- 
nents in any setting. There must be con- 
scious planning to help the student re- 
spond to a variety of elements in terms 
of his total professional knowledge and 
professional philosophy. That a given 
field-work experience will be weighted 
in a certain direction is, of course, inevi- 


table and desirable. In the second year 
of training, this weighting can provide 
the basis for selective placement or spe- 
cialization, with consideration given to 
individual interest and special aptitude. 
But, whatever the weighting, whether in 
the direction of treatment, community 
organization, administration, or re- 
search, the tendency toward overlook- 
ing or underutilizing other components 
needs to be examined and guarded 
against. 

There is a growing recognition that 
many of the field-work placements now 
used primarily to integrate and season 
the student’s case-work or group-work 
skills offer rich possibilities in giving him 
the opportunity to put into responsible 
practice a much wider range of profes- 
sional knowledge. For instance, the stu- 
dent as well as the agency staff member 
at whatever level or in whatever posi- 
tion necessarily participates in the ad- 
ministrative process, consciously or un- 
consciously, negatively or positively. 
General principles of administration, just 
like general principles of treatment, need 
to be applied differentially to specific 
situations, with conscious control and 
self-awareness in order to develop pro- 
fessional competence and skill. A critical 
evaluation of the results of one’s adminis- 
trative participation in terms of reality 
limits and sound administrative goals is 
as important as a critical self-awareness 
in treatment processes. 

Now that we have abandoned the no- 
tion that administration is something 
manipulative which an administrator 
does by himself and see it as a dynamic 
process of interaction:, consciously con- 
trolled participation based on generally 
accepted principles and carried out with 
a certain degree of skill and professional 
judgment can and should be expected of 
every professionally trained person. But 
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this will not be a reality until we use our 
field work to help achieve this goal to a 
much greater extent than it is now being 
used. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
broadening of goals in field work and the 
planned inclusion of a variety of skills 
lies in the limitations both of field-work 
supervisors and of school staff responsi- 
ble for planning and administration of 
field-work courses. In the main, field 
work is carried on under the auspices of 
those who are experts in case work or 
group work and who may themselves 
be products of a compartmentalized pro- 
fessional education. They often lack the 
facile familiarity with the concepts, 
terminology, and literature of adminis- 
tration or of research which is so essen- 
tial to effective teaching in these areas. 
While they are expert in helping a stu- 
dent use a case-work process both to 
serve the immediate goals of helping a 
particular client with a particular prob- 
lem in a particular agency and also to en- 
rich and deepen his understanding of a 
general principle, thus enlarging the stu- 
dents’ transferable skills and knowledge, 
they may be unable to use administrative 
participation except narrowly. Adminis- 
trative processes are often taught as 
“mechanics,” pertinent to one agency 
alone, necessary to the immediate service 
of a specific client in a specific agency, 
but having no relation to anything be- 
yond this instance and holding no possi- 
bility for transferable learning. In so far 
as this is the case, either with respect to 
case work, group work, administration, 
research, or any other professional com- 
ponents of the field-work experience, 
field-work education tends to be ap- 
prenticeship rather than professional 
training. For the decisive element in pro- 
fessional education is training in scientif- 
ic method—the valid relating of general 
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principles and specific instances, skill in 
moving from one to the other in such a 
way that sound generalizations which ac- 
count for more and more of the specific 
instances are constantly developing, gen- 
eralizations which, in turn, serve more 
and more adequately as a basis for deal- 
ing effectively with specific situations. 

Another important obstacle to the 
utilization of all the elements in field 
work to achieve more inclusive profes- 
sional goals is the stage of development 
in the teaching of certain courses like 
administration. The teaching is some- 
times very generalized, sometimes very 
particularized, but often without any 
planned progressive movement back and 
forth. This, in turn, is related to the fact 
that there is a dearth of teaching materi- 
al exemplifying the adaptation to social 
work of principles borrowed from other 
fields. There is almost no case material 
of any kind through which the student 
can be helped to exercise his skills in 
moving from general to particular and 
back again. There is little opportunity, 
as in case-work teaching, for him to 
ponder a recorded situation, to analyze 
the elements, to test theory against fact, 
to modify and adapt the proffered the- 
ory. He cannot readily compare adminis- 
tration in various settings to factor out 
likenesses and differences. Furthermore, 
the point of view maintained in the anal- 
ysis of the administrative process is gen- 
erally that of the top-level administrator, 
and there is little theory or recorded 
practice to show the dynamics from the 
point of view of other participants. With 
the major emphasis in the literature, in 
teaching, and in practice upon the func- 
tions of the administrator, it is difficult 
for students and field-work instructors 
alike to take hold of the field-work ex- 
periences at a different level and relate 
them to general administrative theory. 
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Field-work instructors are seeking and 
finding some help in this respect as 
courses in supervision and consultation 
incorporate more and more theory of 
administration, albeit sometimes ex- 
pressed in treatment terminology which 
may not always help the instructor or 
student to relate it to the content of the 
courses in administration. 

There is an important trend in the 
teaching of administration which may 
help in solving some of the problems we 
now face and which may help in inte- 
grating its content into field work. There 
is some movement toward teaching ad- 
ministration by settings. In view of all 
our efforts to combat this same trend in 
case-work teaching, we may view with 
alarm this tendency toward proliferation 
of courses in administration. However, 
if we examine the entire course of devel- 
opment of the case-work curriculum, the 
stage of diversification of courses and 
teaching by agency settings appears to 
have been a fruitful stage, perhaps es- 
sential to currently organized generic 
courses. If the teaching of administration 
follows a similar pattern of development, 
it may make possible a much closer alli- 
ance between field-work and classroom 
teaching in administration. With class- 
room instructor, field-work instructor, 
and student all focusing on experiment- 
ing with, elaborating, and understanding 
the administrative process within a 
particular setting or group of settings, 
we can hope for the rapid conversion and 
adaptation of highly generalized princi- 
ples borrowed from allied disciplines, the 
formulation of new social work princi- 
ples, and the accumulation of records 
and literature that will serve as a basis 
for more effective teaching. At some 
later stage it may then be indicated, 
as in case work, to reorganize this fund 
of knowledge, not according to setting, 
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but according to an orderly progression 
from the simpler to the more complex 
aspects of the process itself. 

Such a development as described here 
is predicated upon a much closer collab- 
oration of case-work and administra- 
tion instructors than has usually pre- 
vailed. It also involves participation on 
the part of teachers of administration 
in field-work planning and in consulta- 
tion with the field-work instructors at all 
levels of training. Conversely, as stu- 
dents are placed in “‘administrative’” field 
work, planning and consultation should 
be participated in by treatment as well 
as by administration teachers, and field- 
work instructors should be helped to rec- 
ognize and make use of all the varied 
experiences which the setting affords. 

Sound and effective field-work courses 
do not just happen. They have. to be 
planned to include selective experiences, 
so chosen as to further definitely specified 
educational aims in a systematic way. 
Perhaps the time has come for a reformu- 
lation of field-work teaching aims. Im- 
portant contributions to this are being 
made by groups of specialists working 
separately, but ultimately collaboration 
of various specialists is the only method 
by which aims can become more inclu- 
sive and by which these more inclusive 
aims can be soundly implemented 
through the selection of appropriate 
field-work content. 

Changes in field-work education, more 
than any other aspect of social work edu- 
cation, are dependent on agencies as 
well as on faculties. Agencies have been 
selected for field-work training primarily 
on the basis of their case-work standards. 
Administrative standards have been only 
indirectly weighed. It has, of course, 
been recognized that even the most skil- 
ful case worker cannot operate effectively 
to carry out agency purpose and profes- 
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sional responsibility under obstructive 
conditions of organizational structure or 
under inappropriate regulations and pro- 
cedures. But, on the positive side, we 
have not been very articulate. For ex- 
ample, we have not insisted that some 
area of responsibility and judgment in 
administrative participation must be 
left to the student, just as in case work 
he must have some freedom, however 
limited, to exercise professional judg- 
ment. Otherwise his training is not pro- 
fessional and cannot lead to professional 
growth. Professional practice and train- 
ing implies this responsibility for discre- 
tionary judgment. This applies equally 
in case work and in all areas of practice, 
and we need to frame our criteria for the 
selection of field-work agencies accord- 
ingly. 

If we think of the two years of pro- 
fessional education as providing basic 
knowledge and skill (that is, basic in the 
sense of necessary to the building of 
greater breadth and depth of knowledge 
and skill), we will logically include, both 
in classroom and in field teaching, that 
content most widely applicable through- 
out the whole of professional practice. 
At the same time, if we proceed on the 
basis of accepted learning theory, we 
will begin with the simpler content and 
proceed to the more complex. This means 
not merely beginning with simple princi- 
ples—the most basic in the sense of nec- 
essary to further learning are not always 
the least complex—but beginning with 
the simpler applications and construc- 
tion of principles and with situations 
calling for the application of fewer prin- 
ciples in interrelationship. The princi- 
ples to be considered are the same 
throughout, but one may nevertheless 
begin with their simpler applications. 
Case work, for example, tends to intro- 
duce all the basic principles in the first 
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course, with only their more obvious 
implications in relatively uncomplicated 


situations. In subsequent courses there | 
is progression, not so much through the | 
introduction of new principles as through | 
the more elaborate construction of the | 
principles previously introduced, their | 
application to more complex situations, | 
and their mutual interrelations. Case | 
work becomes more “advanced” as it | 


becomes more complex, as it makes more 
demands on the learner, as the treatment 
process itself is more and more shaped 


not only by case-work principles but by | 


administrative or “setting” factors, 


which latter, in turn, are deduced not | 


from treatment principles alone but 
also from other general principles, such 
as those of administration, research, 
community organization, and the like. 

Not all field-work placements will pro- 
vide equally for the diversity of content, 
opportunity for integration of all seg- 
ments of professional learning, and pro- 
gression from simple to complex responsi- 
bility which we have been describing. To 
test the potentials of various agencies 
for various kinds of field teaching will be 
no easy task. We can begin with what 
we already know from past experience 
and build on that. We know, for example, 
that interdisciplinary co-operation in 
whatever kind of agency may have po- 
tentials for the teaching of elements of 
treatment, of administration, and of 
research. The treatment aspects have 
been elaborated in some detail, particu- 
larly with reference to the “clinical 
team.’’ The administrative aspects, as 
we said earlier, have been less fully ana- 
lyzed and stressed except as aspects of 
treatment. Research aspects have been 
featured least adequately of all. How 
often, for instance, is it recognized 
in field-work teaching that a cardinal 
principle of research methodology is in- 
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herent in the concept and practice of 
“teamwork”? Research methodology 
calls for the unbiased objective exami- 
nation of basic theoretical assumptions 
underlying a system of factual knowl- 
edge. Teamwork, with its indispensable 
requirement that each member of the 
team have a capacity for operating with- 
in the conceptual framework of other 
professions, requires this same capac- 
ity. Certain field-work settings offer 
greater opportunity for experiences in 
this analysis of assumptions underlying 
various professions than do others. 
They can conceivably be used to further 
at the same time the student’s capacity 
both for practice and for research. We 
have to decide when, where, and how to 
use them. 

In developing criteria for selection of 
field-work agencies, for selecting content 
and methods to be used, we need to re- 
main focused on the utilization of field 
work to develop the integrative capacity 
and skill of the student, that is, as 
was said earlier, the ability to bring 
to bear on a situation for which he 
has professional responsibility a wide 
range of professional knowledge and 
skill. This means recognition of which 
principles are relevant and how they 
can most effectively be applied. It 
means recognition of the relationships 
among principles and a recognized ra- 
tionale for resolving conflicts among 
principles when they arise. For example, 
progress has been made in the area of 
case work in relating seemingly incon- 
sistent tenets, through defining the con- 
ditions under which one or the other 
principle becomes subordinate. An ex- 
ample is the apparent conflict between 
the principle that case work has a pro- 
tective function and that it respects the 
right of the individual to make his own 
choices. But with reference to conflicts 


or inconsistencies which cut across areas 
of social work, we have done little as yet 
even to identify the conflicts, much less 
to develop principles by which they can 
be resolved. In the absence of such prin- 
ciples for approaching interarea con- 
flicts, resolution is often in terms of au- 
thority rather than rationale. When this 
happens in field work, the student, 
whose position is, of course, at the bot- 
tom of the hierarchy, experiences admin- 
istration negatively. 

On the other hand, no one can over- 
look the reality that only a limited area 
of discretion rightly accompanies the 
student role. Where proposals or ideas 
have comparable merit, the one whose 
source is a person of higher authority is 
the one that takes precedence, that 
needs less defending or less promoting. 
Where there are honest differences of 
opinion, the one which prevails is that 
of the person at the higher level of au- 
thority. This is necessarily and rightly 
so—otherwise there would be adminis- 
trative chaos and little accountability. 
One’s area of discretion is necessarily 
limited by the authority of those above 
and necessarily limits the discretion of 
those below him, if he operates respon- 
sibly. The narrower the limits of one’s 
area of discretion, the more difficult it 
becomes to work creatively and respon- 
sibly. The student, by virtue of the fact 
that he takes relatively little responsi- 
bility, has a limited area of discretion, is 
hedged in by many safeguards, and has 
a greater struggle to be creative and re- 
sponsible. This is in itself an adminis- 
trative reality, based on sound adminis- 
trative principles which can be under- 
stood, incorporated into his professional 
framework, and accepted by the student 
if he experiences its rationale. 

The minimum administrative content 
of any field-work course should enable 
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the student to experience his place in the 
hierarchy, his function not only in rela- 
tion to educational goals but in relation 
to agency objectives, the limits and na- 
ture of his own growing responsibility, 
the methods and channels through which 
he can carry out this responsibility, 
the areas of his own discretion, and the 
ways in which his activities and decisions 
influence and limit others. He should ex- 
perience in some form the process of or- 
ganization through a dominant idea as a 
participant. He should be able to use 
available and appropriate channels of 
communication. He should not only rec- 
ognize conflicts but seek objectively to 
understand their sources, various ways 
of resolving them, how they move to ap- 
propriate levels for resolution. Finally, 
he should learn to identify, as he ex- 
periences them, the positive, facilitating 
elements of administration. 

While modification of field-work teach- 
ing has been discussed mainly in terms 
of the inclusion of elements of adminis- 
tration, this was merely for the purpose 
of illustration. The possibilities of includ- 
ing elements of treatment, administra- 
tion, community organization, and re- 
search, in all the various field-work set- 
tings in various proportions, both in the 
first and in the second year of training, 
need careful exploration. Obviously, the 
field-work instructors will occupy a cen- 
tral position in any such undertaking, 
but participation by other faculty and by 
agency staff with various backgrounds 
and competencies is also essential. Nei- 
ther faculty nor agency personnel can 
participate fruitfully in such an under- 
taking unless they are themselves trained 
to do so. To this end the professional 
schools need to continue and to increase 
their efforts to train both present and 
future teaching personnel in all the areas 
of the profession. The third-year and the 
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doctoral programs, unless they are used 
merely to increase competence in the 
students’ areas of specialization, can con- 
tribute both agency and teaching per- 
sonnel who have the capacity and knowl- 
edge needed to fashion a more compre- 
hensive and integrated training program. 
Institutes and seminars for field-work in- 
structors and other faculty can also make 
an important contribution. 

A number of the more important fac- 
tors have already been mentioned which 
may be expected to exert an influence on 
any effort to broaden field-work teaching 
along the lines which have been pro- 
posed. Some of these might be expected 
to retard the broadening of field-work 
teaching and the utilization of its poten- 
tials for more fully integrating the total 
professional content rather than limited 
segments. The factors of limited partici- 
pation in planning and consultation ex- 
cept by faculty specializing in treatment, 
field-work instruction largely by those 
who are themselves a product of compart- 
mentalized professional education, the 
stage of development of classroom cour- 
ses in many areas, the dearth of teaching 
material, and the problems involved in 
selecting agencies that are most suitable, 
all seem to carry negative implications. 


However, on the positive side, there are | 


such factors as the development of prin- 
ciples generic to the total profession in 


supervision and consultation courses; the | 


trend toward more detailed analysis of 
social work administration and social 


work research reflected in current litera- | 
ture;° and the move toward applying ad- | 


ministrative theory in one setting at a 


6 Recent efforts to relate social work research 
more closely to the total profession are reflected in 


‘‘The Function and Practice of Research in Social | 


Work: A Report to the Social Work Research 
Group from the Committee on Research Function 
and Practice” (Atlantic City, May 17, 1951; 
mimeographed). 
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time, which might be a step toward the 
development of much-needed case ma- 
terial as well as toward eventual unifica- 
tion in this area. 

There are, of course, innumerable oth- 
er factors that will condition the nature 
and rate of change that can be made in 
field-work courses. These courses are de- 
pendent both on faculties and on agen- 
cies. They are also dependent, if they are 
to be integrative and organized with due 
regard for continuity, reinforcement, and 
progression of learning experiences, upon 
the organization of the total curriculum. 
While it is obvious that the mere fact of 
having concepts taught concurrently 
does not mean that they are integrated, 
it is equally obvious that the student 
cannot be expected to integrate in field- 
work concepts to which he has not been 
introduced. Thus the timing of classroom 
courses and content is crucial for field- 
work courses. 

It is evident that, if field-work instruc- 
tors are to carry responsibility for build- 
ing courses which are organically related 
to the total curriculum, they must have 
time to collaborate in curriculum analy- 
sis and planning, to become familiar 
with the content and timing of other 
courses, to articulate field-work goals and 
criteria for selection of agencies, and to 
structure field-work courses accordingly. 
These are irreducible responsibilities, 
whether the field-work instructor teaches 
one student or a group of students. No 
field-work instructor can be expected to 
carry them adequately and also to de- 
vote any appreciable amount of time and 
energy to other noneducational responsi- 
bilities for an agency. Thus it seems pref- 
erable, whenever practical, to have field- 
work courses taught by full-time teach- 
ing personnel rather than to place stu- 
dents, one or two at a time, with agency 
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staff carrying primarily agency responsi- 
bilities. 

Whether it is preferable to have field- 
work instructors employed on the school 
faculty or on the agency staff has been 
hotly debated.’? The costs of field-work 
instruction are considerable and have 
traditionally been shared by agencies 
and schools, although the long-time trend 
seems to have been in the direction of 
shifting field-work instructors (and hence 
some of the costs) from agencies to 
schools. The field of practice has always 
recognized its stake in professional edu- 
cation through various means, one of 
which has been participation in field- 
work costs. Agency concern in profes- 
sional education is, of course, vital and 
may conceivably diminish as agency in- 
vestment in field-work education dimin- 
ishes. On the other hand, the payment of 
salary in itself establishes an obligation, 
and it is likewise conceivable that the 
time and energy of agency-paid field- 
work instructors might be more readily 
diverted from education than that of 
school staff. 

There is probably no rule of thumb for 
settling this question of who should em- 
ploy the field-work instructors. Each 
situation is a problem in educational 
administration that must be solved in the 
light of what Professor Millett calls the 
“thoughtful consideration of the total 
line-up of relevant factors.’’* The rele- 
vant factors in this instance are all those 
that might have an influence on the na- 
ture and quality of field-work education, 

7Miriam Waddington, ‘‘The Student Unit: 
Some Problems and Psychological Implications,” 
Journal of Social Casework, XXX (March, 1949), 
113; see also discussion of this article by Florence 
Sytz in ‘‘Reader’s Forum,” Journal of Social 
Casework, XXX (May, 1949), 204. 

8 John D. Millett, “Working Concepts of Organi- 
zation,” in Fritz Morstein-Marx (ed.), Elemenis of 
Public Administration (New York: Prentice Hall 
Book Co., Inc., 1946), p. 140. 
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and each factor should be analyzed in 
terms of what effect might be antici- 
pated. It is important, in strengthening 
the educational focus of field work, not 
to sacrifice its position as a real part of 
practice. 

Schools continue to be under consider- 
able pressure to produce more graduates 
who are highly specialized in limited 
areas of practice. Many agencies of all 
types, harassed by heavy demands for 
services and shortage of professional 
staff, have hoped to shift the burden of 
job orientation to the schools as a way of 
saving agency time and money. They 
have adopted policies giving preference 
in employment, or restricting employ- 
ment, to students trained in specified 
field-work settings. Schools have tended 
to respond by devoting a large share of 
educational effort toward preparing stu- 
dents for their first positions rather than 
for effective professional careers, even 
though it is not characteristic of social 
workers to remain in their first positions.® 

9 See Helen R. Wright, ‘‘Employment of Gradu- 


ates of the School of Social Service Administration,” 
Social Service Review, XXI (September, 1947), 316. 
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There is, however, evidence of a trend 
which runs counter to this pressure for 
narrow specialization. There is a growing 
recognition of the need, particularly at 
national and international levels, for so- 
cial workers whose training has provided 
a wider range of skills and knowledge and 
a comprehensive professional philoso- 
phy.’° If the schools are to respond to 
this new need, they must rethink and 
reshape field-work courses as well as 
other aspects of the curriculum. 

The suggestion which is being made 
here is that field work be further de- 
veloped in the direction of providing 
practice in social work as well as in one 
or more of the special processes. This 
would help the student to an identifica- 
tion with social work as a whole and to a 
more inclusive and consistent profes- 
sional philosophy. As a result of such a 
development, we might find field work 
making a decisive contribution to the 
unification of the profession as well as to 
the unification of the curriculum. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


10 Donald S. Howard, ‘‘New Horizons for Social 
Work,” The Compass, XXVIII (November, 1947), 9. 
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SOME COMMENTS UPON MR. HOLLIS’ DISCUSSION OF 
“THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE IN 
SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION’ 


F. CHAMPION WARD 


oughly the next steps which he be- 

lieves education for social work 
should take, Mr. Hollis has done a 
considerable incidental service to those 
who are concerned with the nature and 
organization of the new form of under- 
graduate education often called “general 
education.” In his discussion Mr. Hollis 
has taken it for granted that at least 
half the collegiate work of future social 
workers will be devoted to general, lib- 
eral education in the major arts and 
sciences and that undergraduate ‘“‘con- 
centrations” for future social workers as 
well as professional curriculums in social 
work must be rooted in the body of gen- 
eral concepts and basic knowledge which 
a general education may be expected to 
supply. Mr. Hollis assumes that the “‘lib- 
eral arts faculty” should be preponderant 
in the control of general education; that 
the voice of the social work profession 
should be made clearly audible (through 
the training of faculty members and 
through new channels of communication 
between the professions and the colleges) 
in the planning and teaching of under- 


I DISCUSSING fortrightly and thor- 


_ graduate “concentrations” for future 


social workers; and that the faculties of 
professional schools should control the 
postgraduate professional curriculum. 

In what follows I should like to com- 
ment upon the roles assigned to college 
and professional faculties in the deter- 

tErnest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 


Work Education in the United States (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951), Part IV. 


mination of the nature of the “general 
education” and of the “undergraduate 
concentration” which, according to Mr. 
Hollis, should constitute the first two 
“stages” in the full education of social 
workers. Comment upon these two 
stages is greatly assisted by the tentative 
but detailed “glimpses of educational 
outcomes desired” which Mr. Hollis sup- 
plies at the end of Part IV. These may 
be taken as modest examples of the kind 
of suggestions for the proper recognition 
of the needs of the profession of social 
work which, according to Mr. Hollis, 
should be laid before college faculties by 
the profession. 

In considering the relation between 
general and social work education, Mr. 
Hollis devotes much of his attention to 
noting what parts or aspects of general 
education may be built upon as espe- 
cially pertinent for the prospective so- 
cial worker. Thus he does not assume, 
as the medical profession has often done 
in the past, that the college Freshman 
should be persuaded to discover and an- 
nounce his vocational choice at once and 
be given a distinct course of study 
throughout his college years. Rather, Mr. 
Hollis assumes that in every Freshman 
class there are future social workers but 
that, since future social workers need the 
same general education as other stu- 
dents, they need not be individually 
identified until the point at which their 
“concentration” begins. Mr. Hollis thus 
goes far to recognize the autonomy of 
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liberal education with respect to the 
claims and ends of the various profes- 
sions. 

But does this partial recognition of 
the autonomy of liberal education lead 
Mr. Hollis to the conclusion that the pro- 
fession should play no role in the con- 
struction of curriculums in general ed- 
ucation? By no means. He believes that 
representatives of the profession of 
social work and representatives of all 
the professions, organized for commu- 
nication with the colleges in an “‘inter- 
professions commission,’”’ should assist 
college faculties in the choice, analysis, 
and presentation of concepts basic to 
social work. Mr. Hollis’ own “glimpses 
of educational outcomes desired’? may 
be taken as an example of a representa- 
tive of the profession of social work 
speaking to the colleges. In the course 
of this section Mr. Hollis recommends 
that his profession undertake the very 
substantial functions which are indicated 
in the following: 

It is important, however, for the profession 
to arrange for such concepts [as “the dignity 
and worth of the individual”’] to be taught in 
one or more situations without undue over- 
lapping. It is equally important that there be 
a gradation of curriculum experiences which 
assures, first, a level of understanding and 
acceptance that may be expected of all stu- 
dents; second, an enrichment and extension 
during the period of undergraduate concentra- 
tion which assures concepts being incorporated 
into the emotional and philosophical behavior 
of the prospective social welfare worker; third, 
an assurance that there is much more to learn 
about a comprehensive concept in the graduate 
professional school and in social work practice 
[Part IV, p. 42]. 


In so far as Mr. Hollis is here arguing 
that certain concepts particularly perti- 
nent in social work are basic to the disci- 
plines which should be included in a 
sound general education, he is simply 
saying that the business of the liberal 
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arts faculty is to include those concepts 
in the undergraduate curriculum. It 
would then follow that, where the gen- 
eral curriculum is soundly planned, those 
concepts basic to social work which are 
also basic to the subjects proper to a gen- 
eral education will be taught to all under- 
graduates, including “prospective social 
workers.”’ So far as general education is 
concerned, the business of the social work 
profession would then be simply to be it- 
self and to count upon the competence 
and balance of the undergraduate facul- 
ties to take account of the profession in 
the constant surveying and resurvey- 
ing of the world of human achievement 
which college faculties should carry on. 
Such a competent and balanced faculty 
will presumably include persons who are 
students of the various professions— 
their modes of functioning in American 
life, their ethical professions, their his- 
tories in our culture, etc. But, since 
these faculty members would be students 
of the professions rather than representa- 
tives or practitioners of the professions, 
the professions would be constitutive of 
the liberal curriculum in their role as 
part of its subject matter, but not as 
extra-collegiate agencies in the selecting 
of subject matter. 

At times Mr. Hollis appears to recog- 
nize and support the distinction drawn 
above. Thus, in writing of “the function 
of the undergraduate college in social 
welfare education,” his principal intent 
appears to be that of showing how much 
an autonomously planned general educa- 
tion in the major arts and sciences can 
contribute to the training of social work- 
ers, even though training for social work 
is not an aim of general education. Mr. 
Hollis is broadly appreciative of these 
contributions, which he finds in all fields 


of knowledge and not solely in the social | 


sciences. 
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Yet, on closer reading, one gets the 
impression that Mr. Hollis is prepared 
to do more than note and exploit those 
parts of a general education which have 
the incidental property of being particu- 
larly valuable for prospective social 
workers. He is also prepared to help pre- 
scribe the liberal curriculum in terms of 
the special needs of the student who is 
to go into social work. Thus, in discuss- 
ing general education in the biological 
sciences, Mr. Hollis says that “the 
broad stream of [human] physiology and 
function provides the best entry to biol- 
ogy for prospective social workers” 
(Part IV, p. 50). That Mr. Hollis argues 
ably for this curricular choice and that 
undergraduates who are to go into many 
professions might be expected to thrive 
on the diet he proposes in this case is not 
the point. Implicit in this ‘‘functional- 
ism’’ couched in terms of the broad pro- 
fessional prospects of undergraduates is 
at least a ghost of the pressure-group 
vocationalism which prevented so many 
undergraduates from securing a balanced 
and liberal education during the era of 
the elective system. The difference is 
that, instead of bidding for the indi- 
vidual student by making him choose 
among mutually exclusive specialized 
courses of study, the professions would 
now bid for honorable mention in the 
general courses making up the pre- 
scribed undergraduate curriculum of all 
students. 

The apparent ambivalence of Mr. 
Hollis on the question of the relation be- 
tween the general curriculum and pro- 
fessional claims is exemplified in his com- 
ments upon what he calls “the réle of 
language and communication.” To this 
reader, the passage quoted below shows 
Mr. Hollis actually making the transi- 
tion from abstemious recognition of the 
autonomy of liberal education to a pre- 


scription of what shall be included in it: 


Professional school educators generally fail 
to build on the primary contributions of lan- 
guage and other “tool” subjects that may have 
been made by liberal education. It is especially 
harmful to degrade a fundamental college 
course in reading, speaking, and writing by 
including concepts implied by such topics as 
“business correspondence,” “case recording,” 
“oral presentation to professional’ groups,” 
“engineering English,” and “writing for pro- 
fessional publication.” Instead of such voca- 
tional course training, the professions should 
encourage the use of materials that will enable 
students to acquire skill in the understanding, 
use, and production of news stories, broadcasts, 
editorials, advertisements, sermons, lectures, 
and perhaps a hundred other types of written 
and spoken discourse. It is out of such experi- 
ences that principles are formed that will func- 
tion as a part of professional behavior. 

As citizen or as prospective social welfare 
worker, the student gets a command of the 
fundamentals of communication through be- 
coming adept at working with the form of 
words, the usage of words, and the meanings of 
words and phrases. He should be encouraged 
to study and report on his own language and 
communication habits, and on those of the 
person who is his favorite and his “‘pet peeve” 
among columnists, editors, actors, teachers, 
social workers, ministers, politicians, associates, 
and others of his own choosing. Undergraduate 
colleges that are promoting this conception of 
developing the listening, reading, speaking, 
and writing potentials of students usually have 
a special library of printed materials for labora- 
tory purposes. The social work profession 
might contribute significantly to such a collec- 
tion by making available materials that will 
tend to get the objectives of the profession 
more generally known and that will make com- 
mon currency of specialized meanings and 
usages social workers sometimes attach to some 
ordinary words of the English language 
[Part IV, p. 43]. 


When one attempts to envisage the 
actions of the joint commission through 
which “the professions should encour- 
age”’ this or that emphasis in the general 
curriculum, one wonders how much con- 
certed expression and action would 
emerge from such an “inter-professions 





commission.” For example, a discussion 
of the best means for inculcating in 
undergraduates an understanding and 
appreciation of the concept of “social 
welfare,” if carried on in the commission 
by representatives of the medical and 
social work professions, might generate 
more heat than light; and the college 
faculty which looked too dutifully to 
the commission for curricular determi- 
nations might find itself with reduced 
initiative and little help. But, as Mr. 
Hollis himself points out, it might be 
some time before his proposed commis- 
sion would reach the phase of curricular 
suggestion, and meanwhile it would have 
many important and useful tasks to per- 
form, including (Hear! Hear!) devising 
“working arrangements calculated to 
protect college organizations from the 
duplications, conflicts, and excesses of 
professional zeal which otherwise they 
might experience at the hands of the pro- 
fessions if they worked separately with 
colleges” (Part IV, p. 39). 

On the subject of the “undergraduate 
concentration” for future social workers, 
its relation to general education and to 
graduate professional education, the 
kinds of courses which should constitute 
it, the kinds of persons who should be 
appointed to college faculties to plan and 
teach it, and the kinds of arrangements 
between the professions and the colleges 
which are needed to provide for its prop- 
er conduct, Mr. Hollis has some ad- 
mirable and valuable things to say. But 
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his very clear sense of the inadequacy 
of present “majors” for his purposes and 
his equally clear sense of the obstacles 
in the way of improvement left me wish- 
ing that he had not been so “realistic” 
as to accept as normal and fixed the 
four-year college of liberal arts, with 
its undergraduate “‘major’’ under the fi- 
nal control of the collegiate faculty, and 
had explored more thoroughly the possi- 
bility that professional schools might ac- 
cept students as soon as their general 
education had been completed for four 
and six-year courses of professional 
study. For, if I have expressed in these 
comments a jealousy for the autonomy 
of general, liberal education, I should 
also be prepared to argue that profes- 
sional education stands to benefit from 
autonomous control of the professional 
curriculum by the professional school 
faculty. And the more Mr. Hollis per- 
suades me (Part IV, p. 23) that “the 
area of undergraduate concentration 
(major and minor) offered prospective 
social workers is an organic part of pro- 
fessional education,”’ the more he per- 
suades me, if not himself, that the two- 
year period of “undergraduate concen- 
tration” and mixed control in the edu- 
cation of social workers with which he 
wrestles so ingeniously is an artifact cre- 
ated by his failure to question the final- 
ity of the “undergraduate major’’ as it 
is now uneasily incorporated in the cur- 
riculums of most American colleges. 
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THE CURRICULUM IN SOCIAL WORK OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO" 


MARY E. MACDONALD 


AST year, in an open meeting of this 
,- Association, Dean Wright con- 
fessed our guilt of the sin of curric- 
ulum building by addition.’ It is prob- 
ably inevitable that, as our courses of 
study respond to developing theory and 
practice, there will always be some cur- 
riculum building by addition as new ma- 
terials are incorporated. Even when we 
escape adding a new course here or a new 
course there, we may add a lump of this 
or a lump of that to existing courses be- 
fore such lumps are fully absorbed into 
the logical structure of the course. 

In recent years, both collectively 
through the national study’ and individu- 
ally, schools of social work have been 
engaged in self-examination. We have 
all been searching for the basic princi- 
ples in theory and practice in social 
work, for a sound progression in their 
presentation to the student, and for the 
concurrent presentation best suited to 
productive learning. This search, of 
course, runs counter to curriculum build- 
ing by addition. It is my purpose to out- 
line the results of the rather intensive 
curriculum examination that has been 

‘A report given at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work 
held in Toronto, Ontario, January 24-27, 1951, at a 
session which dealt with “Objectives and Develop- 
ments in Recent Curriculum Reorganization in 
Three Schools.” 

?Helen R. Wright, ‘‘Social-Work Education 
Today—Some Questions,” Social Service Review, 
XXIV (March, 1950), 74-83. 

3 Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social 
Work Education in the United States (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951). 


going on for several years at the School 
of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The objective of our work on the 
curriculum of the school during the last 
eight years has been to find ways to do 
better that which we had all along been 
trying to do. The school has always held 
to a broad conception of professional 
education for social work. Our general 
goals have remained unchanged, but 
we have become more and more critical 
and analytical about what we. were 
doing to achieve them. 

The changes we have made are not 
well described by the term “reorgani- 
zation,” which is used in the title of this 
meeting. This word means “to organize 
anew” and at once means too much and 
too little for what we have done. It 
means too little because we have done 
much more than rearrange the curricu- 
lum content that we had before. It may 
imply too much not only because we 
have retained the same basic lines of 
curriculum organization but also because 
we have developed and incorporated 
our changes one by one. Without losing 
sight of the whole I think, we tackled our 
problems piece by piece. 

I shall attempt to describe our curricu- 
lum as it is now planned and give a 
little about the rationale on which it is 
based. Time does not permit a descrip- 
tion of how the changes evolved and how 
one led to another or an explanation of 
our methods of analysis and review. I 
shall consider only our Master’s pro- 
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gram, although a substantial part of 
our curriculum study has been devoted 
to the post-Master’s program. 

First, I shall describe the program 
for students specializing in case work, 
who constitute the great majority of 
students. We also offer specializations 
in administration, community organiza- 
tion, and research; and, after the pro- 
gram for case-work students is described, 
I shall explain briefly how these other 
specializations differ. There is probably 
no need to remind this audience that 
we have no program in group work, be- 
yond an introductory course occasionally 
offered as an elective. 

We have three divisions in the curric- 
ulum: social treatment, organization 
and administration of the welfare serv- 
ices, and research. Social treatment, in 
turn, includes field work, case-work 
courses, and courses dealing with medi- 
cal and psychiatric knowledge for social 
workers. Students normally take field 
work and two full classroom courses 
each quarter. In the first year they car- 
ry, in addition, the courses that deal 
with medical and psychiatric knowledge. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT 


There is little to say about field work. 
We have been working to analyze the 
objectives and content of field work, in 
order to broaden, deepen, and system- 
atize the educational experience of the 
student. We have under way research on 
the learning process in field work. As 
always, we have been working on the 
closer correlation of field and class work. 

Our social case-work courses are very 
carefully structured. The student is 
introduced in the first course to all that 
there is of case work—in rudimentary 
form, of course. The teaching is directed 
toward enabling the students to advance 
on a broad front rather than concentrate 
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successively on various aspects, such as 
social study, community resources, inter- 
agency co-operation, and the like. The 
progression from simple to complex in 
intellectual and emotional demands on 
the learner is assured by case selection. 
In the first quarter the clients are rela- 
tively adequate people beset by mis- 
fortune. In the second, the cases involve 
persons with social problems who, 
though they are asking for specific 
services, are less the victims of their 
immediate circumstances and are more 
deeply upset emotionally by their prob- 
lems. The cases have been selected from 
a variety of settings. At present we give 
no case-work course in the third quar- 
ter; we may experiment next year with a 
third-quarter course which would meet 
one and a half rather than three hours 
a week. Its purpose would be not so much 
to progress to more difficult cases and 
to more advanced handling of the range 
of case-work concepts as to enable the 
student to consolidate his learning, espe- 
cially through further work in areas of 
difficulty, before he goes into the ad- 
vanced courses in the second year. 

Our courses dealing with medical 
and psychiatric knowledge are taken in 
the first year. In the first quarter the 
student takes a course entitled ‘Social 
Aspects of Illness and Medical Care.” 
No physician lectures in this course; 
upon analyzing our objectives, we found 
that the physician’s knowledge of dis- 
ease entities and specifics of treatment 
measures was not one of them. Rather, 
we wanted our students to learn about 
the social problems associated with ill- 
ness, the responsibility of the social 
worker to sick and disabled clients, and 
the ways and means of utilizing health 
and medical facilities effectively. Knowl- 
edge gained in this course is expected to 
have early practical value in field work. 
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Three courses taught by psychiatrist- 
lecturers run through the three quarters 
of the first year. The first course is con- 
cerned with normal personality devel- 
opment from infancy to old age; the 
second, with deviations in behavior from 
infancy to adolescence; and the third, 
with the dynamics of behavior in the 
neuroses and psychoses. The objectives 
of these courses were developed by our 
case-work faculty in collaboration with 
the psychiatrist-lecturers. The focus is 
broad, and behavior is considered in re- 
lation to physical, psychological, social, 
and cultural factors. Knowledge gained 
from this sequence is drawn upon both 
in the concurrent classroom instruction 
and in field work. 

Social treatment in the second year 
consists of classroom courses and of ad- 
vanced field work in child welfare, fami- 
ly welfare, medical social work, or psy- 
chiatric social work. In the classroom, 
Social Case Work III extends over the 
fourth and fifth quarters, meeting one 
and a half hours a week. This course is 
based upon study of cases in which 
the client asks for help with an emotion- 
al problem; case discussion is focused on 
generic case-work principles. These cases 
are drawn from a variety of settings; in 
each case, consideration is given to agen- 
cy function and setting and, in a number, 
to collaboration with psychiatrists or 
physicians. 

The final course in the case-work se- 
quence is concerned with the relation- 
ship of setting to practice. The students 
are in the last quarter of their advanced 
field-work placement, which may be in 
any one of the several settings; they can 
be expected to be thinking about the 
setting in which they are to begin prac- 
tice. This course is based upon the propo- 
sition that setting does affect practice— 
not the fundamentals of practice but its 


focus and emphasis—and that the in- 
fluence of setting is not erratic but ra- 
tional, and thus capable of analysis, 
classification, and generalization. The 
case method is used in teaching—the 
cases, however, represent small excerpts 
from records, policy statements, etc., 
rather than comprehensive records of 
case-work treatment. The approach is 
both inductive and deductive, that is, 
possible effects on practice are deduced 
from knowledge of the agency and its 
purpose, and the controlling principles 
are inferred from the particulars of 
practice. Thus the objectives are to give 
the student knowledge of “comparative 
government” of agencies and ability 
to analyze the demands that different 
settings make, even new settings yet to 
be established. This course, I believe, 
illustrates clearly our attempt to move 
ever further from teaching the par- 
ticulars in some aspect of social work 
toward teaching basic principles for 
broad professional use. 

The one exception to our generic 
teaching of social case work is that we 
now have two half-courses in child 
placing—‘“‘Children in Institutions” and 
“Children in Foster-Homes.” These are 
required of students in child welfare field 
work; they are electives for other stu- 
dents. The two courses are about to be 
combined into one dealing with place- 
ment of children. It is planned that 
eventually this course will be developed 
into one focused broadly on placement 
as treatment. 

The sequence in social treatment is the 
result of eight years of work of the case- 
work faculty, who, with the dean, have 
sat in committee for a great but unre- 
corded number of hours. At the outset, 
the case-work faculty reviewed courses 
in detail, to put it mildly. Instructors 
reported to their colleagues case by case 
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and teaching point by teaching point. 
The faculty were agreed as to the aims 
of social case work in the total curricu- 
lum; they agreed upon the areas of 
learning essential to their attainment. 
The case analysis, then, was carried on 
in relation to the intellectual and emo- 
tional demands that the cases would 
make upon the learner. Out of that la- 
borious process came the new structure 
for the first-year courses adopted in 
1943. Later the special-settings courses 
were analyzed. Our case-work faculty 
is convinced that they were able to struc- 
ture the courses as they have because of 
their long intensive study. That is, we 
believe that the definition of basic gener- 
ic principles can be arrived at only by 
penetrating analysis of the specific by 
persons expert in the specific branches 
of social case work. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Our second sequence is in research. 
Normally, students take a course in 
social statistics in the second quarter. 
The objectives of this course are to give 
the student an introduction to methods 
of collecting, summarizing, presenting, 
and interpreting statistical data. The 
statistical methods covered are ele- 
mentary; their selection is based on 
usefulness in relation to social welfare 
data. Students who have already had 
a course in statistics take a half-course 
in social statistics designed to refresh 
them as to methods, but focused on 
social welfare applications and on inter- 
pretation of social welfare data. 

In the fourth quarter students take 
a research methods course, which we 
call ‘Social Investigation.’’ This course 
is concerned with examination and anal- 
ysis of methods used in the study of 
social problems. It is taught by means 
of the case method, that is, study of 
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reports of research; and its objectives 
are not only to give the student some 
knowledge of the methods used but to 
develop his critical abilities in evaluating 
research products. 

In the last two quarters students, 
with rare exceptions, take a course en- 
titled “‘Applied Research Methods” rath- 
er than prepare individual theses. In 
this course students as a group, under 
the guidance of an instructor, plan a 
study and carry it forward through the 
collection and tabulation of the data. 
Then the students individually write pa- 
pers. I have time here to say only two 
things about these projects: (1) we made 
the change because we were dissatisfied 
with the learning experience provided 
by the individual thesis, and (2) four 
years of experience with this new plan 
convince us that students learn more 
that is more widely applicable in the 
field of social welfare in this course than 
they do from a smaller individual study.4 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE WELFARE SERVI_ES 


The third section of our curriculum we 
call “Organization and Administration of 
the Welfare Services.” It is in this area 
that curriculum building by addition is 
perhaps most tempting. Curriculum 
building, as the field develops, by con- 
centrating on more and more basic prin- 
ciples and, as the literature develops, by 
relying upon the student to read is de- 
manding and difficult. First, in our 
curriculum review in this area we 
sought out gaps and duplication of con- 
tent. We thought largely in terms of 
content—plane geometry, if you will. 
But we ourselves have learned more 

4For further explanation of this course and 
an extended discussion of its rationale see Mary E. 
Macdonald, ‘“‘The Use of the Group Study in 


Teaching Research,” Social Service Review, XXIV 
(December, 1950), 427-41. 
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about the learning process; we have de- 
fined our teaching objectives more pre- 
cisely; and we have examined more ana- 
lytically what we do to achieve them. 
In consequence of this process, we have 
concentrated increasingly on trying to 
teach knowledge and develop abilities 
that are basic to the profession rather 
than on striving to pour more and more 
content into the notebooks of the stu- 
dent, there to meet a most uncertain 
fate. Thinking in these terms, we moved 
away from planning centered on the 
content to be covered, to planning con- 
cerned with the learning experiences 
which the content affords in order to 
assure sound progression in demands 
made upon the student. Thus we moved 
from plane to solid geometry in curricu- 
lum construction in this area. 

Until two years ago we had a course 
in public assistance and a course in so- 
cial insurance. Then we decided that 
better experience for students could be 
given by laying out the income-mainte- 
nance programs in the first quarter and 
in the second quarter taking up the im- 
portant issues in their organization, ad- 
ministration, finance, and the like which 
make more difficult learning demands. 
We deemed the experiment so successful 
that we decided to carry it further by 
deferring treatment of such issues to the 
second year, when the student is better 
prepared to deal with these difficult 
problems. 

In the first quarter students take a 
course which is broadly inclusive of in- 
come-maintenance programs. The pri- 
mary, but by no means exclusive, ob- 
jectives are general knowledge of these 
programs. In connection with this course, 
students are assigned a paper, more than 
a usual term paper, which must be com- 
pleted and revised as necessary before 
admission to candidacy for the degree 


at the end of the first year. They are ex- 
pected to make proper use in these pa- 
pers of appropriate statistical material, 
and before the papers are due they will 
have their course in statistics. They are 
also expected to bring to bear on their 
topic the knowledge of human behavior 
that they are gaining in the social 
treatment sequence. 

The second course in the organization 
and administration sequence is ‘Social 
Work and the Law.” This course has 
been developed in the past year by an 
attorney on our faculty under a special 
grant from the Russell Sage Foundation. 
When we examined what we were doing, 
we found that we were giving students 
a very spotty knowledge of the law. 
Obviously, we could not give students 
a knowledge of all those legal questions 
that might later arise in practice. What 
we are attempting in the present course, 
then, is to give students certain basic 
legal principles for professional use, with 
the focus on understanding the legal 
process rather than on acquiring legal 
information. That is, students are ex- 
pected to develop skill in reading a stat- 
ute and skill in reading a law case. They 
are introduced to an understanding of 
the law by successively examining the 
way a court reaches a decision in the ab- 
sence of constitutional or legislative 
policy, the function of the court in inter- 
preting legislation, the relation of the 
court to administrative agencies, and, 
finally, the role of the court in interpret- 
ing the constitution. The relationship of 
such a course to other work in the organi- 
zation and administration sequence is 
obvious. The later courses build on this 
knowledge. 

The third course in this sequence, 
taken the third quarter, is being given 
this year for the first time. Its purpose 
is to extend the knowledge of the student 
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beyond the income-maintenance pro- 
grams to include welfare services for the 
mentally ill, children, the handicapped, 
and the adult offender. As in the income- 
maintenance course, the primary objec- 
tives are to give the student basic knowl- 
edge of these programs and of principles 
of organization before he goes on to the 
course which deals with the more diffi- 
cult issues in this field. 

The fourth, and final, course in the se- 
quence is now in the planning stage and 
will be introduced next autumn. This 
may be a “generic” course, or, more 
likely, students may be required to take 
one of several alternative courses. We 
shall probably develop several courses 
which make like demands on the student 
to grapple with basic issues in welfare 
organization and administration but 
relate to different subject matters, such 
as public assistance, social insurance, 
public health and medical care, etc. 


The program described is that re- 
quired of students specializing in social 
case work. The first-year curriculum is 
the same for all students. Students 
specializing in administration, commu- 
nity organization, or research normally 
take three quarters of field work in 
their specialty in the second year. In- 
stead of some or all of the advanced case- 
work courses, they take classroom cour- 
ses related to their field of interest. 

All this adds up to practically the full 
two-year program. In the first year the 
student who has not previously had a 
course in statistics has no elective; the 
one who has had statistics may elect 
one-sixth of his program in one quarter, 
that is, one-half a course. In the second 
year, unless he carries a heavier than 
normal program, the student usually 
has room for only one elective. If we de- 
velop several alternatives for the final 
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course in the organization and adminis- 
tration sequence, this will permit some 
additional choice. I think that we have 
all mourned the gradual passing of 
electives from our program—especially 
our own, perhaps, and I am among the 
bereaved—yet we have been unable to 
produce more than emotional reasons 
for our grief. 

I have attempted to outline the curric- 
ulum that has resulted from our studies 
and to give something of the rationale 
on which it is based. Time permits the 
addition of only a brief and superficial 
methodological note. 

Our methods have been flexible and 
diverse. The whole case-work teaching 
faculty, as I have mentioned, partici- 
pated in the detailed work of developing 
that sequence. The five research instruc- 
tors have worked as a committee on the 
research sequence, but the modification 
of the thesis requirement was developed 
through an ad hoc group which reported 
directly to the full faculty. We have also 
had a formally organized curriculum 
committee which rendered its most im- 
portant service in identifying over- 
lapping and confusion in the curriculum 
and left to committees in the special 
areas the task of revision. The whole 
classroom teaching faculty met in Sep- 
tember, 1950, for three weeks, when there 
were no students on campus. We had 
three working groups, organized along 
the three main lines of curriculum divi- 
sion. Such a workshop as we had last 
September would probably not have 
been very productive in the early stages 
of our work, but, after years of study, 
we were at a point where intensive re- 
examination held advantages. 

Our place in the University of Chicago 
has stimulated and supported us. We are 
rooted in an environment where educa- 
tional experimentation is encouraged. 
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There is great emphasis on teaching 
methods, and active study is being 
carried on, especially in the college. 
Association with the university examiner 
has had its effect. We sought advice in 
order to improve the comprehensive 
examination given at the end of the 
first year; we remained to learn as much 
or more about curriculum construction. 

To repeat, the school has always held 
to a broad conception of education 
for social work. While our general 
goals have not changed, the curriculum 
through which they are expressed has 
been rebuilt. Much of the old remains; 
the new element in the rebuilding has 
come from a heightened awareness of 
the learning process of the student. The 
essential unity of the whole two-year 
program has, we believe, been greatly 
strengthened as we have all worked to- 
gether on the curriculum. We believe 
that we have achieved a rational pro- 
gression across its divisions as well as 
within each division, so that each quar- 
ter’s work builds upon all that has gone 


before. This is not to say that the end of 
our curriculum work has been ap- 
proached or has even been sighted. The 
agenda are self-perpetuating. 

In conclusion, the essentials for con- 
structive curriculum work, it seems to 
me, are five: (1) agreement among the 
faculty on basic philosophy and objec- 
tives; (2) agreement among the faculty 
that improvement is not only desirable 
but possible, even in one’s own baili- 
wick; (3) willingness among the faculty 
to engage in self-study designed to probe 
the weak spots in one’s course as well 
as to identify and commend its merits; 
(4) creative minds among the faculty 
that can develop new ideas and an 
enabling leadership that encourages new 
ideas, whatever their consequences; and 
(5), last and least, perhaps, some means 
of operation, some plan for getting to- 
gether and working on curriculum. If 
the first four essentials are present, ways 
and means can easily be found. 
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in the past, the curriculum of the 

graduate professional school of so- 
cial work must be determined in part 
by the concept which the school holds 
of the profession and the demands it 
makes on its members and in part by 
the knowledge, philosophy, and habits 
of thought which the students bring 
from their undergraduate education. As 
Dr. Hollis has well pointed out, the pro- 
fessional school has an obligation to work 
with the undergraduate colleges to let 
them know the needs of students who 
enter graduate schools of social work. 
In other words, we can do the job of pro- 
fessional education which is demanded 
of us only if we can get students who are 
prepared for education which is wholly 
professional—not the mixture of general 
and professional that is given today 
in the name of professional education. 
It may be many years before we can get 
a sufficient body of students who are 
thus prepared, but it is not too early to 
begin thinking about what are the essen- 
tial elements of professional education 
for social work, i.e., what the profession- 
al school should do that would not be 
appropriate for the undergraduate col- 
lege. 

To make even a start in identifying 
these professional elements calls for an 
attempt to state in what ways the social 
worker is expected to act differently 
from any other well-educated citizen. 
Miss Towle, in an article in this issue of 
this Review, has analyzed some of the 
ways of thinking and feeling that pro- 


I THE future, as in the present and 
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fessional education should attempt to 
develop. She mentions critical and con- 
structive thinking; feelings, and atti- 
tudes that make it possible to think and 
act appropriately; a capacity for estab- 
lishing and maintaining constructive 
working relationships; a social con- 
sciousness and a social conscience. Few 
would deny the importance of all these 
for the social worker who has any claim 
to be called a professional person. But 
are they important for social workers 
alone? Is not every one of them expected 
of any well-educated citizen, whether he 
is serving as doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
or teacher of the young? Should not 
their development be an objective of all 
education, not exclusively of education 
for social work? To say this is not to deny 
or to minimize their importance for social 
work education. It is only to suggest 
that we must look further for the distinc- 
tive attributes of the social worker and 
that it is not in the development of these 
qualities that professional education for 
social work is differentiated from other 
education. 

Possibly the difference may be found 
in the situations to which the social 
worker is called on to apply these quali- 
ties or in the problems for which the 
social worker seeks a solution. These sit- 
uations and problems are many and 
varied, but they have certain factors in 
common. The situations are always 
those in which people have found life’s 
demands too much for them, sometimes 
because of the malfunctioning of the 
social and economic institutions of the 
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society in which they are living, some- 
times because their own inner stresses 
and strains make it impossible for them 
to make productive uses of the services 
provided for all citizens or to carry on 
their normal activities, often because of 
the combination of external pressures 
and inner strains. The social worker’s 
responsibilities in these situations are 
threefold: to help the individual, even if 
sometimes this help seems to be merely 
enabling him to survive in a world that 
is out of joint; to attempt to relieve the 
pressures created by adverse circum- 
stances (sometimes by modifications of 
the environment of the individual, fre- 
quently by creating new institutions or 
services which meet some of the needs 
that the existing institutions fail to 
meet); and to seek constantly for ways 
and means of preventing others from 
falling into the same distress. 

In what respects does the social work- 
er’s role differ from that of others? Cer- 
tainly, many professions give service to 
people in distress—notably, the psychia- 
trist, the physician, the clergyman, the 
lawyer. But each of these limits his serv- 
ice to a single type of ailment—the psy- 
chiatrist to the emotional, the physician 
to the physical, the clergyman to the 
spiritual, the lawyer to the legal involve- 
ment. The social worker works with 
people whose problems arise in any area 
of life, and, although he does not attempt 
to give service which is the function of 
other professions, he does take responsi- 
bility for helping the individual get or 
use these services as indicated. Thus one 
distinguishing feature of social work is 
the range and variety of stress situa- 
tions which the worker must be prepared 
to recognize and analyze and with which 
he must attempt to deal. Furthermore, 
the social worker, more than the mem- 
bers of any other profession, is expected 


to see the interrelationships of the differ- 
ent stresses, to be concerned with the 
whole individual and his needs in all 
facets of living. To be sure, other pro- 
fessions, at varying paces, are seeing 
that man is a whole organism and that 
the service they are giving cannot be 
effective if other aspects of his life are 
going awry. It is hoped that this pace 
may quicken; in that event, the social 
worker’s role may be increasingly one 
of co-ordination. It is submitted, how- 
ever, that, by virtue of the wider variety 
of problems with which the social worker 
deals, he may always be more aware of 
the relationship of one to the other and 
have a special competence in helping 
the individual deal effectively with his 
various needs. 

This range and variety of stresses 
with which the social worker deals 
affects not only his work with the in- 
dividual. It affects equally the modifica- 
tions of the environment with which he 
must be concerned and his approach to 
action in this direction. The physician, 
for example, would find his special con- 
cern only in those changes which directly 
affected health; the social worker must 
be concerned with these and also with 
any changes that relieve pressures in 
other areas. Moreover, his approach will 
inevitably be different from that of the 
physician; he must see health as only 
one of the values of life and must seek a 
balance in the changes he promotes. Of 
what value, he must ask, is it to prolong 
life beyond the three-score years and ten 
if society has found no way to make old 
age a dignified and rich experience? 

While the feature of social work that 
distinguishes it from other professions 
concerned with people in distress is the 
breadth and wholeness of its concern, 
that cannot be said to be its distinguish- 
ing feature when social work is com- 
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pared, for example, with statesmanship. 
Here another difference must be sought. 
For the true statesman who wishes to 
promote the general welfare is called on 
for quite as much breadth of interest, 
quite as much ability to see the needs of 
man in their totality and to strive for 
balance in all changes, as is the social 
worker. The difference, perhaps, is that 
the social worker’s interest is more 
limited. As an intelligent citizen, he is 
or should be concerned with all changes 
that affect the citizenry. But, as a pro- 
fessional person, his concern centers on 
those changes that directly meet the 
needs he is seeing in practice and that 
relieve the stresses that are most serious 
at the moment. This limitation of his 
professional interest means that he 
brings to these matters that are his con- 
cern a depth of understanding of the 
nature of the need, of its relation to 
other stresses, and of the reactions of the 
people affected which is greater than 
that of the statesman. This depth of 
understanding has sprung from and been 
nurtured by the experience in rendering 
service which is part of professional 
practice. Thus the social worker is dis- 
tinguished from the nonsocial worker- 
statesman both by the limitation of his 
concern to those matters that grow out 
of the profession’s experience in serving 
people in distress and by the depth of 
understanding which he brings to these 
concerns. 

If this analysis be accepted, it should 
not be too difficult to see in broad out- 
lines a curriculum which is limited to 
professional content and includes the 
essentials for professional practice. One 
other point, however, needs clarification 
before an attempt is made to look at 
this curriculum. It was stated at an ear- 
lier point that one of the social worker’s 
responsibilities was to help the individ- 
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ual. The point that needs clarification 
is what is included under this category. 
Obviously, the direct rendering of service 
by case work or group work would be 
included. This is important, and it is the 
belief of the Chicago faculty that no one 
should be called a social worker who is 
not equipped to render this direct serv- 
ice. But it is equally our belief that the 
social worker’s responsibility for this 
helping act extends far beyond the di- 
rect service, to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the agencies through 
which the service is made available and 
to research, to the end that the services 
and the methods of giving help may be 
based on communicable and verifiable 
principles. These activities, as well as 
the direct rendering of service, are in- 
cluded in the concept of helping the in- 
dividual. 

What does all this mean for the cur- 
riculum of the future, for the curriculum 
when students enter the graduate school 
with the knowledge of man and of so- 
ciety that is needed for any intelligent 
citizen? What are we including today 
that can be sloughed off, and for what 
will we need to use our time? The prin- 
ciple on which the differentiation is to 
be based should be clear. Anything that 
is needed to make it possible for a person 
to function as a well-educated and re- 
sponsible citizen in any walk of life 
should be left to the undergraduate 
school. The graduate professional cur- 
riculum should be limited to the content 
that is peculiarly necessary for the social 
worker, i.e., the content needed for 
carrying out his threefold functions of 
helping the individual deal with the 
stresses which threaten to master him, of 
removing the stresses, and of preventing 
their occurrence. At Chicago the curric- 
ulum of today is classified under three 
broad headings: social treatment, or- 
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ganization and administration of the 
social services, and research. For conven- 
ience, the analysis of the curriculum of 
the future will be considered under these 
same headings. 

Research would certainly be expected 
to find its place in any graduate pro- 
fessional curriculum. But one would 
expect the research courses of the future 
to bear very little resemblance to those 
of today. Certainly, if undergraduate 
education prepared students to deal 
intellectually with the world of today, 
no student would graduate from college 
without having at least the understand- 
ing of statistical reasoning and the mas- 
tery of the simpler tools of quantitative 
analysis that we so laboriously teach 
in our professional curriculum today. 
Certainly, that content would have no 
place in the professional curriculum of 
the future. In its place we should expect 
to find greater attention to the special 
problems of getting statistical data in 
our own field and experience in selecting 
methods of analysis that had meaning 
for the questions we needed to answer. 
We might perhaps expect the curriculum 
to introduce the student to some of the 
more refined or elaborate methods of 
analysis as they become needed for re- 
search in social work. Content dealing 
with methods of social investigation, 
which has a time-honored place in the 
Chicago curriculum, is already in proc- 
ess of becoming more oriented to re- 
search in social work as distinguished 
from study of social questions; and if 
students came with general understand- 
ing of research methods, greater empha- 
sis could be given to research designed 
to test some of the underlying assump- 
tions on which social work is based and 
the effectiveness of various methods 
which the social worker uses. In part 
these developments depend on research 


that is done in the field by seasoned 
research workers. It is clear, however, 
that the truly professional content here 
is already greater than can be squeezed 
into a crowded curriculum when ele- 
mentary statistics must be included. 

The content of the curriculum in 
organization and administration of the 
welfare services is more difficult to fore- 
cast, because it is not so clear what stu- 
dents may be expected to get in this 
field in undergraduate education. Dr. 
Hollis has suggested, and with this there 
is no quarrel, that the social security 
system plays such an important role in 
American life that a knowledge of the 
philosophy on which it is based, the 
needs it is designed to meet, and the gen- 
eral outlines of the system should be 
part of the equipment of every educated 
citizen. But what of the other welfare 
services? Can the same be said of them? 
An argument could be made with a 
great deal of cogency that the under- 
standing of state and local government 
needed by every citizen should include 
some knowledge of the place of the wel- 
fare services in these governments and 
at least the reason for their existence. 
On the other hand, these services touch 
the lives of far fewer of the citizens than 
do those of social security, and probably 
we may have to expect and accept less 
attention to them in the undergraduate 
curriculum. As a knowledge of the range 
and variety of the welfare services, the 
objectives of each, and the types of serv- 
ice they provide is necessary equipment 
for all social workers, it seems probable 
that we shall in the future have to con- 
tinue to devote some time to the teach- 
ing of this content. 

Even if this be so, however, we can 
anticipate a number of changes in the 
content of what is taught. In the first 
place, the time that has to be devoted 
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to teaching what the welfare services 
are, why they exist, and how they are 
organized should be greatly reduced. A 
student who came with a knowledge of 
the philosophy of social security should 
find it quite easy to carry over this phi- 
losophy to other types of service. A stu- 
dent who had an understanding of the 
general structure of our various govern- 
mental units would more quickly grasp 
the organization and place in these gov- 
ernments of the welfare services. And, 
obviously, much of what we now teach 
in social security would not have to be 
taught. 

This all means—and it is the second 
major change to be anticipated—that 
more attention could be given to careful 
analysis of the problems and issues that 
arise in the administration of these pro- 
grams; to the detailed examination of 
certain provisions of the laws, their con- 
sistency with one another, their relation 
to the avowed objectives of the pro- 
gram; to the effectiveness of the laws in 
attaining their objectives; to critical 
analysis of the objectives themselves, 
stated and implied, their relation to 
current understanding of human behav- 
ior and human needs, their foundation 
on tested principles or untested assump- 
tions; to a comparison of the methods 
and philosophies of the different services 
and their relation to other political and 
economic institutions. This is really the 
professional content; it is in this depth 
of knowledge that the social worker is 
expected to excel the educated citizen. 
Certainly, we attempt to teach these 
things today, but anyone who has given 
courses in this field, anyone who has re- 
viewed courses given by others, realizes 
that the time that can be devoted to 
these aspects of the programs is far too 
little to do what is needed to enable the 
student to gain the fundamental under- 
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standing that the professional person 
needs. 

Even in the future, with time avail- 
able which is now used for teaching con- 
tent not truly professional, it is clear 
that not every program could be exam- 
ined in the way outlined. Nor is this 
necessary, if we can teach this content 
properly. What we must try to help the 
student get is not only the deeper under- 
standing of the particular programs or 
segments of programs examined but a 
way of looking at all welfare programs, 
so that the student can examine for him- 
self any service in which he is called on 
to exercise any professional responsi- 
bility. 

The selection of the programs to be 
examined would be determined by a 
number of different factors and might 
change from time to time. An important 
determinant should be the extent to 
which social workers are used in the 
different programs, and hence the direct 
responsibility which they may be ex- 
pected to have for them. Another might 
be the extent to which a program is at 
the moment in the public eye and the 
controversy that is raging around it. 
The reason for selecting a program on 
this basis would be not to indoctrinate 
the student with the “right” answer to 
controversial questions or even to equip 
him to decide wisely the present contro- 
versial issues but rather to engage his 
interest, which goes out more readily to 
live issues. A third factor to be con- 
sidered—and this is of great importance 
—is the opportunity the particular pro- 
gram presents for the type of analysis 
described, both by its inherent nature 
and by the material that is available 
about it. Along with this, attention 
should also be given to the extent to 
which its issues and problems are typical 
of others in the field. Finally, considera- 
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tion may well be given to the interests 
of students and to the interest and com- 
petence of the instructors who teach the 
courses. 

If this position be accepted, one of the 
problems posed by Dr. Hollis, and one 
which has worried us a long time, turns 
out not to be a serious one. Social work 
is a changing and growing profession. 
The agencies by which it is carried on 
today may well not be the agencies of 
the future. The worker needs to know 
the programs in which he works at the 
time he works in them. Dr. Hollis’ sug- 
gestion seems to be that we look into the 
future, find the growing edges of social 
work, and incorporate into our current 
program the study of these presently 
insignificant but potentially important 
instruments of service. As no one student 
could study them all, the suggestion is 
for specialization, so that the student 
would study the service in which he ex- 
pects to find employment.’ The objec- 
tions to that are twofold; first, the abil- 
ity to forecast the future and to distin- 
guish a real growing edge and a tempo- 
rary flurry is doubtful; second, workers 
do not stay in a single service but move 
from one to another. Accordingly, the 
objective of professional education 
should be to equip them to analyze the 
particular program in which they find 
employment, so that they can intelli- 
gently carry their professional responsi- 
bilities there. We have not done too 
badly at this in the past, as is shown by 
the number of social workers who par- 
ticipated successfully in the unforeseen 
program of UNRRA or those who 
pioneered in the use of social workers 
in public health programs, to mention 
only two of the more striking recent 
examples. It is believed that we can do 


«This is the writer’s interpretation of Dr. 
Hollis’ position. Others may be possible. 


even better in the future and that the 
program outlined here provides the op- 
portunity. 

A third effect of the removal of much 
nonprofessional content from the cur- 
riculum will be that, in teaching in the 
field of organization and administration 
of the welfare services, more time can be 
devoted to the processes of organization 
and administration. Again, these are not 
ignored today, but few will contend that 
adequate time or attention is allotted to 
them. The teaching that we want to do 
of these processes, perhaps especially in 
that of administration, demands the de- 
velopment of more material related 
specifically to our field. For it is not 
possible to teach professionally social 
work administration by pure abstrac- 
tions or by material drawn from other 
fields and sometimes based on a philos- 
ophy alien to social work. Such teach- 
ing materials, however, can be devel- 
oped. It is only necessary that those 
interested in this area work as assidu- 
ously outside the libraries as have the 
teachers of case work. 

The future professional curriculum in 
research and in organization and ad- 
ministration of the welfare services has 
been sketched. There remains for con- 
sideration the content in social treat- 
ment. Here, if anywhere, it might seem 
that the current curriculum is wholly 
professional. But here, too, we find that 
we are teaching either some content 
that should be a part of general educa- 
tion or are teaching our own content 
less richly because the students do not 
have the knowledge that is desirable. 

The most obvious example of teach- 
ing what we should not have to teach 
is in relation to behavior. We spend a 
fair share of our teaching time in ac- 
quainting the students with the dy- 
namics of human behavior and the na- 
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ture of “common human needs,” which 
should be part of the equipment of any 
college graduate. For this knowledge 
has as much real value for the conduct 
of one’s life as an educated person as it 
has for the profession of social work. 
When we can count on the students 
coming with this knowledge, we shall 
still have to teach much about behav- 
ior. But we can focus this teaching on 
analyzing carefully and intensively the 
meaning of the various stresses and 
strains which bring people to the social 
worker; the behavior which is fostered 
by these stresses; the reasons for the 
difference in response to the same situ- 
ation by two individuals; the worker’s 
own attitudes and their effect on the 
other person. All these things surely are 
taught today, but the time that can be 
devoted to them is limited by the need 
to teach the underlying concepts of be- 
havior; and the student’s ability to grasp 
their meaning is affected by the emotions 
that the new concepts of behavior evoke. 
In other words, the professional content 
is diluted by what should be preprofes- 
sional, and the student probably gets 
less than he needs of what is the dis- 
tinctively professional content. Simi- 
larly, a knowledge of man as a physical 
organism, the nature of health and dis- 
ease, and the interactions of the physi- 
cal and the emotional could well be con- 
sidered part of the knowledge required 
for general education. In one way or 
another, with a good deal of floundering, 
we are trying to include this in our pro- 
fessional curriculum. Probably, at best, 
we should have to teach something in 
this area, but again it might be more fo- 
cused on the meaning of illness as it 
affects individual and family life and on 
the relation of physical to mental health. 
For we could hardly be able to count on 
the undergraduate college giving the stu- 
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dents as deep an understanding of these 
relationships as social workers need. 

An understanding of the meaning of 
cultures and how they mold the individ- 
ual, of economic pressures and their 
general effects, should likewise be a part 
of the equipment with which the student 
enters the professional school. Here we 
are in a rather curious position today; 
we ask students to come with some 
knowledge in these areas, but we make 
little if any attempt to see what knowl- 
edge they have beyond scrutinizing the 
titles of the courses which they have 
taken. Also we admit many with defi- 
ciencies to be made up later. As a result 
of students’ lack in these areas, much of 
our teaching of social treatment is less 
less rich than it should be.” 

If students came to us prepared in all 
these areas with the knowledge that an 
educated citizen needs, not only our 
teaching of these areas themselves but 
our whole teaching of social treatment 
would be modified. We probably should 
not have to devote so much attention as 
we do today to helping students accept 
and use the concepts of behavior which 
they are learning in relation to the peo- 
ple they serve. We should have more 
time to devote to the helping process 
itself and to enabling the student to 
understand himself as a helping person. 
We could stress even more than we do 
the interactions of emotional, physical, 
cultural, and economic factors and help 
the student relate and integrate his 
knowledge from these various fields. 

The total effect on what the student 
learned in social treatment might be 
much greater than the modifications in 
the curriculum. What is taught is one 

2Some attempt is being made to introduce 
courses in cultural anthropology, thus enlarging 


the scope of the nonprofessional content in our cur- 
riculum. 
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thing; what the student takes from it 
may be something quite different. Is 
there not reason to believe today that 
the student places more emphasis on 
the purely emotional factors, the inter- 
nal stresses not related to external pres- 
sures, than the instructors who teach 
them? And may this not be related to 
the newness to them of the concepts 
that they are using and to the emotional 
struggle many have undergone to accept 
them? Might we, therefore, not look for- 
ward to a more balanced and hence more 
professional emphasis, even with rela- 
tively little change in the content of the 
instruction? This is, of course, highly 
speculative, but it does not seem with- 
out some foundation. 

Other changes in the social treatment 
content have been suggested from time 
to time, and some are already under way 
which will bear watching. At Chicago we 
have given up the specialized courses in 
case work in favor of a sequence of 
generic case-work courses. In some 
other schools an attempt is being made 
to teach treatment, as such, integrat- 
ing group work and case work as one 
whole. Whether this is desirable or 
not seems uncertain; it would appear 
to depend on whether the basic prin- 
ciples to be taught have enough in 
common to make a unified whole and 
whether students can learn them readily 
as the focus shifts from the individual 
to the group instead of remaining on one 
or the other. But this is, perhaps, more 
a matter of organization than of content 
to be taught, and the focus up to this 
point has been on content itself. 

This paper has used the current Chi- 
cago classifications as a basis for dis- 
cussing the future curriculum. This 
point of departure has left unmentioned 
a number of areas that are important in 
the education of a social worker. The 


first, and perhaps most important, is 
that of conveying a well-rounded under- 
standing and feeling for the profession 
for which the students are preparing— 
its philosophy, its history, its organiza- 
tion, its goals. Another that has not 
been mentioned is the history of social 
welfare developments. A third is the spe- 
cial relation of social work to other pro- 
fessions with which the social worker 
must co-operate. All these are certainly 
professional, that is, focused around the 
special needs of the social worker. Ac- 
cordingly, the professional school curric- 
ulum must provide for them, and it 
should do so more adequately in the 
future than it is now doing. 

What place can field work be expected 
to hold in the curriculum of the future? 
Dr. Hollis would have us abandon it for 
the first year and substitute some other 
type of experience which is not very 
clearly defined but which seems quite 
definitely to give up the idea of students’ 
taking in this year professional responsi- 
bility for a group of cases. This seems 
most unwise and is hardly likely to com- 
mend itself to the profession. With all its 
limitations, some of which Dr. Hollis 
points out and of which we are all too 
well aware, field work has been one of the 
distinctive features of professional educa- 
tion for social work and is likely to re- 
main an important part of the curricu- 
lum of the future. Mrs. Scott, in an ar- 
ticle in this Review, has pointed out its 
special and unique contribution and has 
suggested some of the ways in which im- 
provement should be sought. 

The question of the time that should 
be allotted to field work remains a vexing 
one. At Chicago within the last ten years 
the minimum requirement has been in- 
creased from four quarters to six. And 
this has happened under a dean who 
went into office believing that field-work 
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time should be reduced! It has happened 
because the faculty closest to field work 
have made a convincing case that a 
longer period was needed to realize the 
values that field work holds for the stu- 
dent’s development as a professional 
person. The reasons given have sounded 
convincing, but it must be admitted 
that the case rests on a priori reasoning 
and impressions from experience that 
have not been put to the tests required 
for demonstrable truth. It would seem 
that some definite, scientific experimen- 
tation were called for, if we are really to 
know whether five years after graduation 
a student was a better or a worse pro- 
fessional worker because so much time 
had been given to field work. Such ex- 
perimentation would be difficult to or- 
ganize, but it is important that it be 
carried on. We need really to know 
whether field-work time could be cur- 
tailed without affecting adversely the 
future development of the worker. For it 
cannot be forgotten that the time spent 
in field work takes time from other study 
and that the opportunity to find concen- 
trated time for professional study comes 
only in the student days. 

If events should prove that the time 
given to field work today is none too 
much, or even not enough, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of continuing the field work beyond 
the two years by the introduction of a 
form of internship. Under such a plan 
the student, before receiving the degree, 
would work for a year in an approved 
agency, which would agree to give him 
more careful supervision than is normally 
given to beginning workers and would 
also agree that it had no claims on the 
worker after this period of internship 
had ended. A plan of this kind would 
have to be carefully organized and its 
details thought through to safeguard the 
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educational values associated with field 
work. The time may not be ripe for it 
today, but should we not look forward 
to it as a possible future development? 
And might it not be that, if such a plan 
could be put into operation, the time 
devoted to field work in the two years 
in school could be reduced? 

This paper has been focused on the 
content of the curriculum of the future, 
the truly professional knowledge which 
students should be helped to get in a 
graduate school. It is realized that the 
determination of what we want to teach 
is only one step in constructing a curricu- 
lum. The content must be organized in 
courses that meet certain criteria, such 
as unity and coherence and movement 
from the simpler to the complex. Teach- 
ing methods must be determined upon 
which are best suited to the particular 
subject matter to be taught and which 
will constantly keep in mind the impor- 
tance of developing in the student those 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting 
appropriate to the profession which were 
referred to at an earlier point and which 
Miss Towle’s article discusses in greater 
detail. The various subjects must be re- 
lated to each other in such a way that 
the student sees an integrated whole, 
not a series of segments. Another paper 
would be required to discuss these sub- 
jects adequately. Dr. Hollis has made 
one criticism of our current practice here 
that we should all do well to bear in 
mind, namely, that we have tended to 
break our subject matter up into too 
small units of instruction. Whether his 
proposal of three or four courses running 
through the year is the best one for reme- 
dying this defect might be argued. This 
would depend to some extent on the de- 

3 This idea is not original with the writer. I 


think it was Grace Abbott, in her short period of 
time with the school, who first suggested it to me. 
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cisions about what content could be put 
into a single course without loss of 
essential unity and in part perhaps on 
the general plan of instruction in the 
parent-university. As already indicated, 
discussion of these matters is beyond the 
scope of the present paper. Undoubtedly 
there might be a number of different 
ways of organizing the content in cour- 
ses, all of which would be equally effec- 
tive in promoting the ends to be sought. 

As for teaching methods, Dr. Hollis 
has a suggestion which seems of dubious 
value. It is that a group of people take 
responsibility for conducting a single 
course, all participating in the classroom 
teaching of the same group of students. 
This seems to violate everything we have 
learned about teaching. What is every- 
one’s responsibility tends to be no one’s. 
Unity and coherence are extraordinarily 
difficult to achieve under such condi- 
tions. Most important, the student 
loses the identification with the instruc- 
tor which has been recognized through 
the ages as one of the most significant 
elements in promoting learning. Un- 
doubtedly we have much to learn about 
teaching methods. Hopefully, the gen- 
eral level of teaching in the future may 
be above that of the present, but is to 
be doubted that the few great teachers 
whom social work knows and has known 
will be surpassed. We shall be fortunate 
if they are equaled. Certainly, they will 
not be if the divine spark that character- 
izes the great teacher has to smolder 
among the embers of the merely good. 

The content of the future curriculum 
of the graduate professional school of 
social work, as it has been presented in 
these pages, represents the attempt of 
one person to grapple with the problem 
of what is the essential, professional 
knowledge on which social work practice 


should be based and which can be covered 
in a curriculum of two years’ duration. 
The curriculum of the future as here pre- 
sented may not have enough of that 
“new look’’ to satisfy those who desire a 
radical change. This is because of a gen- 
uine belief that social work education 
of today is soundly based; that the cur- 
rent curriculum has much in it that 
should be preserved; that the concepts 
of the profession’s responsibilities and 
hence of professional education handed 
down to us by the pioneers in the field 
were so valid that they can guide us for 
many years to come. It is accordingly 
with the idea of building on the founda- 
tions of the past and of the present to 
construct an edifice that will be adapted 
to the future that this curriculum has 
been outlined. While it is true that much 
has been carried over from the present, 
and from the past as reflected in the pre- 
sent, it is believed that enough new has 
been added both to broaden and to 
deepen the education which it would 
provide for social workers and that a 
curriculum constructed along these lines 
would prepare social workers for pro- 
fessional practice far better than the 
curriculum of today. As already indi- 
cated, we cannot hope to put into effect 
a wholly professional curriculum until 
the colleges modify their programs of 
undergraduate education so that stu- 
dents come to us with some of the know- 
ledge and philosophy that we teach to- 
day. This but emphasizes our obligation 
as a profession to work for changes in 
undergraduate education. The effect of 
the changes that are needed here to pre- 
pare students for a professional curricu- 
lum would not be limited to the profes- 
sion of social work. They would facili- 
tate communication with other profes- 
sional groups and would do much to 
make possible the achievement of the 
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broad aims of social work. It cannot be 
stated too often that the goals of social 
work cannot be attained by social work- 
ers alone; they must be understood and 
accepted by others. The special knowl- 
edge and understanding that social 
workers bring to proposals for change 
in our democratic institutions would 
be utilized much more readily if under- 
graduate education were changed along 
the lines suggested in the Hollis-Taylor 
study. 

How soon we can expect such changes, 
how soon we can offer a truly profes- 
sional curriculum, cannot be predicted. 
It seems, however, that identification of 
what is professional should help us in the 
direction of our efforts to improve under- 


graduate education and guide us in our 
modification of the current curriculum 
in a professional school. The future 
curriculum as here outlined does not 
have to come into being at one time, 
brought about by changes introduced 
simultaneously. On the contrary, the 
changes recommended could be intro- 
duced gradually as the time was ripe 
for them. Perhaps if we examined care- 
fully what we are doing today, we might 
find that it is not too early to make 
some moves along the directions indi- 
cated. Ideas for the future need not be 
idle daydreams; they have the power 
to modify the present, if they are given 
a chance. 
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CASE ANALYSIS IN AID FOR THE AGED: A BASIS FOR 
SUPERVISION AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


NINA O. HOLMES 


HEN the citizens of Ohio in 

1933 established Aid for Aged 

Assistance, by initiative peti- 
tion, it was a plan to meet economic 
need. Subsequent legislation placed the 
administration of the program in a sepa- 
rate division in the State Department of 
Welfare, with a subdivision office in each 
county, subject to the direction and su- 
pervision of the central office. 

Ohio is one of the few states which 
continue to maintain a separate unit for 
the administration of assistance to the 
aged. Considering the increasing number 
of the aged and recognizing the many 
problems in meeting the needs, there is 
a growing appreciation of the fact that 
better service can be rendered in various 
ways to the individual clients of the 
group under the present arrangement. 
This administrative plan does not pre- 
clude the division responsibility of un- 
derstanding and considering the family 
unit within which the clients may live, 
their needs, and the adjustments incident 
to the older person in the group, and to 
plan with them and other assistance 
agencies, when necessary, for the best 
interests of all concerned. 

The basic eligibility requirements es- 
tablished by the General Code (1359-2) 
in 1934 continues with little change, ex- 
cept what is made necessary because of 
the general national economic conditions. 
At present, the requirements are as 
follows: 


No person shall be eligible for Aid under this 
Act unless he fulfills the following conditions: 


a) Has attained the age of 65 years or upwards; 

b) Is a resident of the State of Ohio; has so 
resided for not less than five years during the 
nine immediately prior to making applica- 
tion, and has been a resident continuously 
for one year immediately prior to making 
application; 

c) Is acitizen of the United States; 

d) Is not an inmate of a public institution to 
which he pays nothing for his maintenance; 

e) His income from any and all sources, except 
Aid payments, does not exceed $720.00 a 
year; 


f) Is unable to support himself and does not 


have available to him sufficient income and 

resources from a husband, wife, child or other 

person who is responsible by law for his 
support and found by the Division of Aid 
for the Aged able to support him; 

The net value, less all encumbrances and 

liens, of all real property does not ex- 

ceed $6,000.00 of such person used as a home- 
stead by such person; or if married, the net 
value of such combined property of husband 
and wife does not exceed $6,000.00; pro- 
vided, however, that in unusual circum- 
stances the Division, in its discretion, may 
waive this condition in order that justice 
may be done; the Division of Aid for the 

Aged shall determine the maximum amount 

of real property other than that used as a 

homestead which a person may own and 

remain eligible for Aid; and, 

h) Has not directly or indirectly deprived him- 
self of property or income with the intent of 
qualifying himself or spouse for Aid, or a 
greater amount of Aid than that for which 
they would otherwise be eligible, or of 
defeating or circumventing any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


SS 


g 


Other sections of the law include the 
responsibility of the division for investi- 
gation of the eligibility of the applicant 
and continuing eligibility of the recipi- 
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ent; for fixing the amount and authoriza- 
tion of the payment to any person; and 
for making and enforcing rules and regu- 
lations and maintaining necessary rec- 
ords. Throughout the law are admoni- 
tions to consider the individual person, 
his requirements and conditions of life, 
his well-being; to protect his home and 
remaining resources by trust for his 
emergent needs; and to preserve the con- 
fidential nature of any information con- 
cerning persons applying for or receiving 
Aid for the Aged. 

Case-work responsibility—In the or- 
ganization plan the responsibility for 
meeting these legislative directives, as 
they pertain to the client, has been 
placed in the case-work section. This re- 
sponsibility entails the interpretation of 
policy and procedure by written instruc- 
tion, supervision, and a staff develop- 
ment program of institutes and instruc- 
tion courses. The subdivision office 
staff, including the manager, case-work 
supervisor (if the case-work staff is large 
enough to require one or more), and the 
case workers, is the medium in each 
county through which these directions 
are executed. 

The primary responsibility of the case 
worker in public assistance is to establish 
eligibility and to meet the individual on 
the basis of his needs, as he sees them, 
and to plan with him, to whatever ex- 
tent is necessary, to meet these needs, 
either through the interpretation of the 
use of his own and his family’s resources 
or by public funds. 

How well does the case worker learn 
the client’s situation and condition, his 
family and social background, and what 
he wants and needs? How adequately 
does the case worker know the division 
regulations? How successfully can she 
apply them to the individual situation? 
How well does she know community, 


state, and national public and other so- 
cial resources for which the client may be 
eligible and that may be mobilized to 
achieve and maintain the best program 
of health and welfare for him? 

The case record of the individual client 
is where the case-work activities should 
be shown, establishing eligibility, de- 
cisions, and authorizations in his behalf, 
as well as future planning with him, from 
which an evaluation of the staff mem- 
ber’s work may be made. 

It can readily be acknowledged that, 
in the course of supervision, cases are 
read, and interpretation of procedure 
given, and incorrect procedure corrected. 
Field representatives also read a given 
number of cases in their respective coun- 
ties. However, unless there is an or- 
ganized plan of case reading with a case 
schedule and conclusions properly drawn 
from the findings, the basis is lacking 
upon which to plan a positive program 
of supervision. 

Case analysis plan.—Case analysis, 
which Ohio began to develop in 1946, is 
the division’s medium for solving these 
problems to show what strengths and 
weaknesses the case worker discloses in 
her work; where individual case-worker 
supervision is needed; where the field 
representative needs to plan for discus- 
sion with the manager and case-work su- 
pervisor; and in what area plans should 
be made with the supervisor of staff de- 
velopment for a training program or for 
institutes. 

Case analyses are made by a staff es- 
pecially equipped with technical knowl- 
edge and training to maintain the neces- 
sary services. Case analysis studies are 
made routinely (about every two years is 
the objective) or initiated at the request 
of the field representative in special situa- 
tions. The sampling is drawn from the 

completed cases of the three months im- 
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mediately prior to the study, in the vari- 
ous categories, as follows: 
1. “New” and “Reinstatements” 
a) One each of each worker for each month, 
if there are any. 
b) When there are over 10 cases for a worker, 
an additional case is selected. 
2. “Changes” and “No Changes” 
a) One-tenth of the cases of each worker for 
each month. 
b) Where there are fewer than 10 cases, one 
is selected. 
3. “Rejections” 
a) One-tenth for each month. 
4. “Cancellations” 
5. “Suspensions” 
a) One-tenth for each worker in each cate- 
gory each month. 


A case schedule for the cases studied is 
designed to show the case worker’s ac- 
tivity in obtaining data from and regard- 
ing the client and to show also how un- 
derstandingly the information is record- 
ed to show the client’s condition, atti- 
tudes, and needs, which may show and 
justify assistance as indicated in the case 
record. The questions are arranged by 
subject to show establishment of eligi- 
bility requirements; basic family and so- 
cial data necessary; living arrangements 
and conditions; health; employment 
background; property, real and personal; 
insurance; resources; budget; services; 
recording; correspondence; forms, ac- 
curacy and completeness. 

The questions under each subject spe- 
cifically apply to and disclose the division 
procedure and philosophy as outlined in 
the Manual and in the Letters of Instruc- 
tions. They are designed to stimulate the 
individual case worker and the staff in 
general to acquire a knowledge of the 
basic case-work principles and to use 
those principles in the day-by-day rela- 
tionship with the client in the adminis- 
tration of public assistance. Necessarily, 
to preclude the schedule’s being too de- 
tailed and cumbersome, the skill and un- 


derstanding of the analyst must be de- 
pended upon to show all the implications 
and the use of the division procedures, 
as they apply to a given case. 

The schedule is set up with a heading 
to show identification data; case name 
and number; subdivision; case worker; 
analyst; month approved for certifica- 
tion. The subject and questions are set 
upina block plan fora “Yes,” “No,” “—” 
(“Does not apply’’) answer, as follows: 

Yes No — 
1. Is a clear description given of 

the client’s reason for apply- 

ing? UEP Bre Re. 
2. Client’s attitude toward apply- 

ing learned? 
The answer, as found in the case record, 
is checked (WV) in the proper block. 

Throughout the report the subject 
questions wherein insufficient data are 
recorded or wrong procedures used or 
where there has not been correlation of 
significant data reported at one subject 
of interest to the client as related to an- 
other subject are called to the attention 
of the supervisor and case worker by an 
asterisk (*). Comments in the space al- 
lowed at the bottom of the schedule page 
or on the reverse side give full interpre- 
tive information, including Manual ref- 
erences. 

At the completion of the schedules for 
the sampling chosen for each case work- 
er, a recapitulation of the total (in fig- 
ures) is made, and the individual case 
worker’s recapitulations are compiled in 
a total recapitulation. A narrative re- 
port is compiled by the analyst, giving 
additional information, interpretation, 
and emphasis to the statistics of the re- 
capitulation reports and to the indi- 
vidual comments to show particular 
trends of work, both strengths and weak- 
nesses, that pertain to the over-all prac- 
tices of the subdivision staff. 

Case analysis report uses.—The case 
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analysis report—narrative, total reca- 
pitulation, worker recapitulation (in 
subdivisions where there are district 
case supervisors), a recapitulation of 
their district case workers and the 
sampling chosen, with the individual 
schedules for each case studied—is taken 
back to the subdivision by the central 
office supervisor of case analysis, where 
the findings are reviewed and discussed 
and the uses interpreted to the field rep- 
resentative, subdivision manager, and 
case supervisors. 

The emphasis of interpretation is that 
the findings are not only to be applied 
for correction of the cases studied but to 
serve as a medium of better understand- 
ing of the division procedures and policies 
and applied day by day in the current 
job responsibility. 

Following this conference, the super- 
visor of case analysis makes a report of 
the discussion conference to the super- 
visor of case work, which includes the 
observations and evaluation of the staff 
reactions and the various recommenda- 
tions to central office for training and 
service that may be necessary. From 
this point the field representative as- 
sumes the responsibility for making plans 
with the subdivision manager and case 
supervisor(s) for the use of the case 
analysis report. The case supervisor (in 
small counties the manager has responsi- 
bility for supervision of his case workers) 
uses the individual case-worker schedules 
and recapitulations in the course of su- 
pervisor-worker conferences for discus- 
sion of her work. It is in the supervision 
reports that the field representative ob- 
serves the uses of the case analysis to 
evaluate the adequacy of supervision. 

The field representative and subdi- 
vision manager study the total reca- 
pitulation and narrative to learn what 
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factors indicate general staff misunder- 
standing and application of division pro- 
cedure. 

In the meantime, the supervisor of 
staff development in the central office 
studies the report in preparation fora 
conference with the supervisor of case 
work, supervisor of case analysis, and the 
field representative, to discuss the report 
and plan for institutes or personal in- 
struction necessary for the staff or indi- 
viduals as indicated. 

The field representative, in subsequent 
field reports, includes the progress of the 
case analysis and staff development plans 
developing from it. 

Annual report.—The first annual re- 
port’ was made for the fiscal period July 
I, 1949, to June 30, 1951, of the case 
analysis reports of the sixteen counties 
studied in that period. 

Statistics of the most important areas 
of responsibility were recapitulated to 
show the over-all pattern of the job per- 
formance. The narrative reports of each 
county were analyzed and a report made 
of each of these subjects. 

The variations in recording full detail, 
according to division instructions, are 
disclosed, with the accompanying impli- 
cations of the case worker’s lack of full 
understanding and knowledge of division 
procedures, administrative and super- 
visory weaknesses, and the necessity of 
a staff development program. 

Because of production responsibilities 
throughout the state as a whole, to meet 
Social Security requirements, considera- 
tion of the uses of the report was delayed 
until the staff meeting to be held in the 
current month. On the premise that the 
report indicates the problems existing 
throughout the state and in each field 


« This report is the basis for the present article. 
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representative’s district? the supervisors 
of case work, staff development, case 
analysis, field staff, and the field repre- 
sentatives will evaluate and discuss the 
data and plan a program of what shall be 
done and how, with the limited staff 
available to offer the services needed. 


CASE ANALYSIS 


JULY 1, 1949—JUNE 30, 1950 
FOR SIXTEEN COUNTIES 


The objective and purpose of case 
analysis is not to gather statistics, per 
se, of “how much of what”’ is in the case 
load. The aim is to evaluate the case 
record to learn what it reflects of what 
the case worker has learned from the 
client and by his observation of what the 
client’s situation and circumstances are; 
how the Aid for Aged program and re- 
quirements for eligibility have been in- 
terpreted to the client, his family, and 
his associates; and whether the assist- 
ance plan has been developed with ap- 
preciation and use of the resources of the 
client, his family, the division, and the 
community. 

Since the fiscal year for Ohio has now 
been established from July 1 to June 30 
of the following year inclusive, we have 
used that period for the basis of this re- 
port. Sixteen counties, with a total case 
load of 10,450 clients and a sampling of 
709 cases, were studied in that period. 
All the counties were small, with a rural 
and small industrial background. The 
case load for the individual counties 
ranged from 303, with a staff of subdivi- 
sion manager and one case worker, to 
1,190, with a staff of subdivision manager 
and six case workers. The number of 


? The first four case analyses made in 1950-51 
were in field district No. 16, and the data therein dis- 
closed have been drawn off into a supplementary 
report for the use of that field representative. 


studies in the districts ranged from none 
in one district to 8 in one district and 
three districts with 1 study in each. 

Counties are chosen for assignment 
for a case analysis study chronologically 
on the basis of length of time the sub- 
division manager or case-work supervisor 
has been approving their own cases. 
County approval of cases began in 1944 
and proceeded gradually until in July, 
1950, there were (and there remain to the 
present time) only four counties where a 
reviewer functions in that capacity. Dur- 
ing these years there has been a staff of 
from only one to four case analysts, no 
one of whom was at any time able to de- 
vote full time to the program. For this 
reason we have not been able to study 
counties to give them the benefit of an 
evaluation of their work sooner than 
three to four years after they began ap- 
proving their own cases. Such a lapse of 
time is not in accordance with the plan 
for case analysis. 

The subdivision staff of manager, case- 
work supervisor, and case workers, with 
the assistance of clerical workers, is the 
medium through which the Manual of 
Procedure and Instructions from Central 
Office, interpreting procedure in accord- 
ance with the law governing the granting 
of Aid for the Aged, is executed. 

The case record is the medium where- 
by the eligibility of the client for as- 
sistance, the establishment of need, and 
the authorization of the grant in accord- 
ance with directions are shown. 

The case analysis, through the sam- 
pling of cases for the four-month period 
immediately preceding the study, is the 
medium of evaluation of the work done 
in the county. 

The schedule which is used to record 
the findings on each case of the sampling 
is designed to show the adequacy of the 
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recording of each subject by a “Yes,” 
“No,” or ‘Question does not apply” an- 
swer. The questions cover not only the 
necessary verifying data but also the 
equally important facts of whether the 
case worker has recognized and shows the 
client as the primary source of informa- 
tion, has understood the various condi- 
tions affecting him individually, and has 
learned his attitudes toward them and 
how adequately he has interpreted the 
division procedures as they relate to him. 

Where and when it is found that di- 
vision procedures affecting eligibility in 
any area have not been carried out, those 
case situations are “‘flagged”’ to the field 
representative for immediate attention 
and correction. In all other aspects the 
resulting case analysis report, in its vari- 
ous parts, gives the basis for the field 
representative, manager, and case-work 
supervisor to plan individual conferences 
with case workers and staff discussions to 
effectuate better understanding of the 
division directives and of interviewing 
and interpretation to the client, in order 
to improve generally the work processes 
of the staff. 

Beyond the immediate and important 
uses, to the field representative and the 
county staff, of the case analysis report 
are the factors indicating the need of 
central office to plan for (1) clarification 
of division policy and procedure; (2) bet- 
ter integration of the uses of the case 
analysis studies in the counties through 
interpretation and instructions; (3) bet- 
ter instruction to the subdivision man- 
ager and/or case-work supervisor in the 
review and approval of cases; (4) staff 
development through definite training 
programs in areas as shown by the case 
analysis; (5) case analysis staff to accom- 
plish the purpose of the program of 
evaluation of the county work at an ear- 
lier point after they begin their own ap- 


proval, or at least within a two-year peri- 
od thereafter; (6) changes in the case 
analysis schedule. 


I. NEW, CHANGES, NO CHANGES 


A review of the recapitulation of the 
16 counties’ statistical and narrative re- 
ports discloses the following factors: 

In A—‘“Reason for Application’’— (1) 
A clear reason was given for the client’s 
application in 578 cases. (A “‘Yes’’ an- 
swer was given if it was shown anywhere 
in the case record.) (2) In contrast, the 
client’s attitude toward applying was 
shown in only 154 cases. Over and over, 
in the comments on the individual case 
schedules and in the narrative report, it 
is disclosed that there is no basis for 
knowing whether the reason is as stated 
by the client or as the case worker finally 
developed the cause. The ‘‘Yes”’ answer 
to question 1 under these conditions 
raises the question as to whether the an- 
swer is correctly applied on new cases 
since 1946, when the Manual (Sec. 2330) 
stated that the ‘“‘applicant himself is the 
primary source of information.” The 
April, 1947, Recording and Interviewing 
Guide Instructions further defined and 
emphasized that point, as well as re- 
quired that “‘the records should indicate 
what his reactions are to the present 
situation.”’ The statistics indicate that 
special emphasis and training need to be 
given in interviewing and recording so 
that the detailed factors inherent in these 
principles of operation herein implied, as 
a basis of client participation, are under- 
stood and effected into competent prac- 
tice. 

In B—“‘Eligibility of Age, Citizenship, 
and Residence’’—the statistics indicated 
that the division requirements were gen- 
erally understood and applied, as there 
were “No” answers to only 9 questions re- 
garding age; 21 for citizenship; and 16 for 
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residence. However, 7 of the 9 ‘“‘No”’ an- 
swers for age; 17 of the 21 “No” answers 
for citizenship; and all 16 of the “No” 
answers for residence were flagged to the 
field representative for correction of seri- 
ously inadequate verification of the item 
or the addition to insufficient recording 
of all the identifying data according to 
Manual requirements. 

The narrative report indicated that in 
only two counties was it the general prac- 
tice for the recording to show the client’s 
statements of where and when he was 
born and to use that information as a 
basis of evaluation of what and how 
much more information was necessary for 
him to obtain as verifying data for these 
items. 

In C—“Family Background Informa- 
tion” —the evaluation is made of the 
county practices in recording these im- 
portant data. The questions on the 
schedule involve two areas: (1) the 
client’s report of conditions and atti- 
tudes one to another and (2) whether 
the spouse and children were interviewed 
and what they report of their situations 
and the existing relationships with the 
client. 

The 1946 Manual outlined the pro- 
cedures required in this area, with re-em- 
phasis by Letters of Instruction, 1949-26, 
and subsequent revisions through the 
period of this report. The statistics show 
that 91 clients had neither spouse nor 
children. Of the remainder, there was a 
statement by the client shown in 263 

3In the recording of this subject it will be as- 
sumed there will be enough of early life-data to 
show the basis for the establishment of these fac- 
tors of eligibility, as well as give the clues to further 
Inquiry as necessary in other areas. Only one county 
made general use of means of verification of resi- 
dence other than references, though there was evi- 
dence of other readily available verification in ac- 
cordance with Manual, Vol. II, Sec. 2224, and Field 


Manual, Secs. 4-5, where that is the last source 
suggested. 


cases, with 355 either not interviewed or 
with no recording of the interview. Of 
children in the county, 173 were inter- 
viewed, 293 were not. Correspondence 
was sent to 159 children living out of the 
county, and 228 were not “contacted.” 
The case record showed the data pertain- 
ing to the children’s condition and atti- 
tudes in 227 cases. 

The frequent ‘“‘starred’”’ comments on 
the individual schedules, as well as state- 
ments in the narrative report, cite the 
fact that, while a “‘Yes’’ answer was 
given, the analyst was unable to know 
whether conditions and attitudes report- 
ed are the result of an understanding and 
interpretive interview or are the case 
worker’s observations and deductions 
from such remarks as “‘the children are 
good to me” and “‘we do what we can for 
our parents.” 

Throughout the narrative reports, with 
monotonous repetition, is the explanation 
that one part of the case data must be 
evaluated and correlated with the other, 
to arrive at the proper application of the 
division regulations as they pertain to 
the individual client. This is emphasized 
by the fact that 117 cases under this sub- 
ject were flagged to the field representa- 
tive because of the need for further clari- 
fication and establishment of eligibility 
as it pertains to “Living Arrangements” 
and “Budget” (when living with chil- 
dren, or they with client) and ‘‘Property 
and Resources” (when, even from mea- 
ger information that was in the case rec- 
ord for most of this period, “child in- 
come”’ was disclosed which was adequate 
for consideration of contribution). 

In D—“Living Arrangements”—the 
statistics show that the information per- 
taining to this subject is reported in 
three-fourths of the cases. The narrative 
report, however, discloses that the re- 
cording is inadequate to show the basis 
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for “good” or “poor’’ condition, nor from 
year to year is consideration given to 
what improvement or deterioration has 
taken place. Considering that in half the 
cases the client’s attitude toward his liv- 
ing conditions is not shown, much more 
definite information seems to be desired 
as the basis for evaluation of his needs in 
this vital area pertinent to his comfort 
and well-being. 

It is the writer’s opinion that, in neg- 
lecting to report on at least the struc- 
tural conditions of broken steps, win- 
dowpanes, etc., as well as condition 
of heating and cooking facilities, we fail 
to fulfil even our minimum responsibility. 

In E—“Health”—the statistics show 
that ‘History of illnesses, accidents and 
operations” had been learned in 520 
cases. Under ‘Present situation,” the 
condition was shown in 587 cases, but the 
client’s appearance was shown in only 
268, and his attitude toward his health 
and treatment for health purposes was 
shown in only 234 cases. 

The narrative report evaluation of the 
recording shows that the client’s condi- 
tion and the cost and number of calls is 
on the verification of the physician, his 
clerk, or his records. It is emphasized 
that information is not generally ob- 
tained from the client as verified by the 
statistics as a basis for discussion of his 
health care with the physician. When 
the case worker has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of and interest in the client 
beyond the cost incident to the condition, 
then more information, helpful in plan- 
ning with him and his family, may be ob- 
tained. Since good public relations are a 
responsibility of the staff, this is an area 
to which thoughtful consideration may 
be given. Attention is also directed to the 
paucity of information from one review 
to another of the changes incident to the 
client’s appearance and physical condi- 


tion. In consideration of the case work- 
er’s comments that there is little to re- 
port on revisits with the client, we be- 
lieve these facts merit consideration. 

Since the statistics regarding question 
No. 4, “Adequacy of physician’s report,”’ 
indicate that 291 cases did not have 
medical care, because the question did 
not apply to them, the appearance and 
attitude should be shown in the recording 
as a basis of evaluation to the super- 
visor whether requirements incident to 
his condition have been met. 

Further, as we review the individual 
county recapitulations incident to this 
report, we find an extreme variation in 
practice. Some counties seem generally to 
show more data learned in the respective 
parts of the subject in accordance with 
division directions. This indicates that 
the subject should be considered in the 
evaluation of the individual case-worker 
schedule recapitulation and the matter 
approached through direct supervision 
and instruction where necessary. In the 
other counties where a preponderance of 
“No” answers are shown, the subject 
needs general staff discussion and in- 
struction, either in a training program 
or by general staff meetings carefully 
planned by the field representative and 
subdivision manager with the supervisor 
of training. 

In F—“Employment History’”—ow- 
ing to the fact that the subject was not 
believed to pertain directly to the client, 
the plan of reporting was that if a client 
had been on Aid for the Aged three years 
or more, was too old or infirm for em- 
ployment, or was a housewife, the ques- 
tions did not apply. As the evaluation of 
case material progressed, it became ap- 
parent that complete background infor- 
mation is necessary as the basis of evalua- 
tion of resources for correlation to the es- 
tablishment of need. Throughout the nar- 
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rative reports, therefore, it is with star 
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it is learned in the course of the investiga- 


tling repetition that all the analysts show. tion that a transfer has occurred within a 


that there is inadequate recording of spe- 
cific information from the client of what 
his employment was, where, the time 
periods, income therefrom, and neces- 
sary verifications. This has primarily de- 
veloped as the scope of OASI and other 
retirement benefits and their possible 
application to our clients became in- 
creasingly evident. Comments are made 
on the individual schedules and cases 
flagged to obtain factual dates of the em- 
ployment and possible benefits from 
OASI, railroad, federal, state, teachers’, 
and ministerial retirement provisions; 
industrial and unemployment compensa- 
tion; and labor organization and in- 
dustrial pensions. It is pointed out 
that only in having full information of 


‘the entire production period can we know 


what benefits may accrue to the client, 
spouse, or parent; advise regarding 
them; and, if necessary, assist in obtain- 
ing them. As national discussion of in- 
creasing and broadening the OASI bene- 
fits progressed in the federal legislation 
of July, 1950, the necessity of this in- 
formation in the case record is apparent. 

In addition to the above reasons, the 
report shows that, through knowing 
about employment and the income there- 
from that the client has had, there is a 
basis for discussion of what real and per- 
sonal property he may have acquired and 
may still possess. 

In G—“Real Property’’—the statisti- 
cal report shows that property was 
owned in 255 cases of the 709 studied. 
The Manual, Volume II, Section 2112 
(B) 1, requires that “careful discussion 
with the client, relative to all real prop- 
erty he has owned or disposed of in the 
past three years should be followed by 
checking the County Recorder’s Office.’ 
Volume II, Section 2261, states: “When 


ten-year period prior to the date of ap- 
plication, the nature and adequacy of the 
consideration for such transfer must be 
carefully investigated.” It is upon the 
division directives that the case record- 
ing of this subject is analyzed and the 
comments made on the individual sched- 
ules. These refer to the areas in which 
there is inadequate discussion and veri- 
fication.* 

The narrative and statistical reports 
indicate extreme variations in procedure 
from one county to another. It is worthy 
of comment that six counties have ac- 
quired a thorough understanding of the 
division directives and generally apply 
them both in the investigation and in the 
recording thereof. In other counties the 
recording is brief and stereotyped and 
inadequately shows the basis for “No 
property owned,” seemingly depending 
on either the statement in the case record 
of “Court House records checked”’ or on 
the report of date and place in the 
“Summary of Contacts.” The narrative 
report discloses that it is in those counties 
where the client is now shown as the pri- 
mary source of information and there is 
inadequate background information that 
it was necessary to show that there was 
inadequate discussion of ownership of 
property at “Previous location” in 342 
and of “inheritance” in 519 cases. It is 
further noted that, while individual 
members of the county staff may know 
the client’s background and situation 
and that they never have owned prop- 

4 Frequent cross-reference is made to social his- 
tory factors of family, residence, and employment 
data, affording clues whereby more definite informa- 
tion is required to substantiate and justify the 
statements on the subject that there is ‘‘No real 


property owned,” ‘‘None,” ‘‘Never owned any,” 
and such recording. 
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erty, that information is lost if it does not 
become a part of the case recording. 

It is significant and indicative of the 
need to plan for staff instruction in this 
subject, since, of the 255 cases in which 
ownership of property was indicated, 94 
were flagged to the field representative 
for clarification and verification of the 
following: transfer and the effect upon 
eligibility; equity pertaining to client in 
property; possibility of transfer; sale and 
inadequate accounting; irrevocable trust 
mortgage required. 

While these are grouped in a few areas, 
the narrative report and the comments 
on the individual schedules show how 
broad the implications are as they pertain 
to the client and his situation and to the 
case worker and her responsibility. 

In H—‘“Personal Property” — the 
Manual requirements for investigation 
are similar to those for real property. 
The statistical reports show that there 
are 460 cases in which there is inadequate 
discussion with the client of ownership 
of personal property. The narrative re- 
port further emphasizes the inadequacy, 
in that case reports are generally too 
stereotyped, with brief statements of 
“None” and “No personal property, veri- 
fied by checking financial institutions,” 
to know whether the decision was based 
on any discussion, unreported, or from 
the case worker’s conclusions, based on 
personal knowledge. 

Since personal property ownership is 
not open to observation as is real proper- 
ty, the comments show it is only as the 
case worker discusses with the client his 
past employment, habits of living, saving 
and making investments, war bonds, etc., 
that the necessary information can be 
learned. Throughout the narrative re- 
ports, attention is called to the data that 
must be had where savings are ex- 
hausted. Checking a bank as to whether 


the account is closed is not the sum 
total needed. The complete history 
should be learned, when opened, what de- 
posits and withdrawals. Only from such 
facts is there a basis for discussing 
whether the client has disposed of funds 
that affect his eligibility. If this cannot 
be learned from the financial institution, 
then the client should obtain the facts. 
Since the narrative report indicates the 
superficial reporting in this area and the 
statistical report shows ownership defi- 
nitely known in only gt cases, the fact 
that 52 cases were flagged to the field 
representative pointedly indicates the 
need for staff development plans. The 
cases were flagged for the completion of 
investigation and procedures as follows: 
funds in excess of $250.00 not trusteed; 
failure to verify amounts of funds on 
hand; failure to verify trustee notes; fail- 
ure to verify bank accounts; failure to 
verify farm income. 

In J—“Insurance’”—the statistical 
and narrative reports show that, except 
in four counties, there were generally 
good case reports indicating an inter- 
view with the client in regard to his actual 
insurance holdings and application of the 
division procedures. In contrast, there 
was inadequate information in most of 
the counties about insurance that had 
lapsed and that which might be carried 
by relatives or others on the life of a 
client. There is repeated reference, also, 
as to whether the insurance carried 
offers disability benefits [Manual, Sec. 
2112(C)1, now g-2(6)], if the client 
or others carry sick and accident policies 
or hospitalization and if the client is the 
beneficiary on single children’s insurance, 
with particular emphasis as to National 
Service Life Insurance obtained during 
war service. 

Four small counties depend upon a 
check with the insurance office as to 
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whether the client has insurance. Since 
only a limited number of companies have 
offices, this procedure would preclude 
obtaining in every area all the informa- 
tion pertinent to the subject that could 
much more easily be learned from the 
client. In many of the counties, com- 
ments on the individual schedules, as 
well as examples in the narrative report, 
indicated continuing responsibility, lax- 
ness in verifying whether or/and when 
insurance became paid up or might have 
lapsed and whether premiums had been 
paid, particularly when relatives bear 
that responsibility. 

The pointed remark of one field repre- 
sentative to the staff at the time of the 
case analysis report conference—“If you 
don’t ask specific questions, they may 
think you don’t mean paid-up or lapsed 
policies and later when they are discov- 
ered may say they were never asked”’— 
is a sound instruction to be applied in 
interviewing not only these items on this 
subject but others also. 

Death and sickness benefits from fra- 
ternal insurance, labor, lodge, and church 
organization groups and memberships 
were found to be meagerly reported. 
Learning about these as well as whether 
insurance is, or has been, carried depends 
definitely upon the background informa- 
tion obtained from the client of his em- 
ployment and community activities. The 
oft repeated statement that one part of 
a case record cannot be considered sepa- 
rately from another is here clearly dem- 
onstrated. 

In K—“Resources’’—consideration is 
given as to whether income returns from 
whatever source they may develop have 
been fully evaluated. The statistical (see 
recapitulation attached) and narrative re- 
ports show clearly the inadequacy of the 
recording to indicate the case worker’s 
understanding of the basic legal require- 
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ments, as well as the broad knowledge 
necessary regarding the varied resources 
to evaluate their application to the indi- 
vidual client. 

It is repeatedly indicated in the narra- 
tive report that all items of a case report 
must be evaluated and correlated with 
one another to arrive at the correct con- 
clusions, and it is at this subject that 
more realization of the necessity of this 
skill becomes apparent. This is sub- 
stantiated in that there were 39 cases 
flagged to the field representative for 
further clarification and investigation of 
potential resources for the following rea- 
sons: inheritances; relatives, including 
employed spouse; farm income; indus- 
trial compensation; railroad retirement; 
Survivor’s, Social Security, and war 
benefits. 

Question 10, ‘Has responsibility of 
client to report resources been fully ex- 
plained?” shows 608 with ‘‘No” as the 
answer. The over-all statement that “He 
has been told” cannot be the basis for 
the evaluation that division policy, 
that interpretation and explanation of 
division procedure and requirements 
must be given to the client, has been 
accomplished. The narrative reports 
show how recording of the various sub- 
jects of relatives, real and personal 
property, employment, etc., will rather 
disclose what interpretation and explana- 
tion have been given to the client and 
his family. 

In L—‘Budget”—the statistical re- 
port reflects that generally all require- 
ments have been considered, that the 
plan is in accordance with living ar- 
rangements, and that special awards 
were arranged and terminated promptly. 

The narrative report reflects that there 
is accuracy of computations and the 
awards granted in all but four counties. 
In these four counties also routine veri- 
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fication of budget item costs are not 

shown as made. Also, as disclosed under 

“Living Arrangements,” there is weak- 

ness indicated in using the primary 

source of information to learn what the 
budget requirements are, especially as 
needed for personal and miscellaneous 
expenses and those where the living plan 
must be considered when the client lives 
with others. Numerous references are 
made to the necessity for discussion with 
other agencies and members of the family 
in consideration of joint budgeting plans. 

Throughout this report, at the various 
subjects of “Employment,” ‘Real Prop- 
erty,” “Personal Property,” and others, 
laxness of full discussion and evaluation 
of potential resources has been dis- 
closed. Under “‘Budget,’’ question No. 6, 
“Have all resources been considered in 
completing the assistance plan?” only 
the known resources as disclosed in the 
case recording are considered. The sta- 
tistical report shows “‘No” in 186 cases, 
which indicates the necessity of emphasis 
of the individual responsibility of the 
case worker, as well as the subdivision 
manager or case-work supervisor for cor- 
rect consideration and application of 
them in the budget plan. 

The statistical recapitulation shows 
that some data gathered under the given 
subjects discussed in this study have 
not been shown. Some of these subjects 
omitted are: 

1. Because they are subject to elimination 
from the schedule because of changes in 
the law and division procedure as “B, 
Eligibility,” 4, 2 (6) “Public hospitals,” 
and (c) (2) “State hospitals,” or because the 
questions were included as helpful to the 
county to establish recording of new sub- 
jects as “D, Living Arrangements,” (1) “Lo- 
cation” and (2) “Directions how to reach 
home,” which seems to be generally ac- 
complished; 

2. Because (a) while the questions are im- 
portant to counties to which they pertain, 


they are not pertinent to many cases, par- 
ticularly in the group of counties covered 
by this report as “B, Eligibility,” 4 (d) 
“Private institutions”; (4) while they per- 
tain to all counties, a total recapitulation of 
the individual county practices was not 
particularly pertinent to this report as, 
“Forms,” Question No. 1 (a) “Accurately” 
and (6) “Completely”; 

3. Because the factors involved could be better 
discussed here in an over-all statement as 
they are not shown to be generally incor- 
porated into the interviewing and recording 
practices of the case worker; 

4. Because areas have been disclosed that en- 
tail consideration of central office in more 
clearly defining procedure for effectuating 
better practice. 


In Group 3, therefore, we find no sta- 
tistics regarding: 


1. “Health,” Question No. 6, “Have possible 
benefits been fully explored?” and the indi- 
vidual listing, (a) through (h). These bene- 
fits have been grouped here rather than 
under “Resources,” so they will be force- 
fully shown to the county staff as pertinent 
for consideration, particularly in discussion 
with the client and his family to learn what 
are available to him from his and their re- 
sources, and what may be interpreted as 
available from the community. 

2. “Employment History,” Question No. 7, 
“Client’s attitude toward” and Question 
No. 8, “If able-bodied, was USES [now 
BUC] registration explained?” Since at the 
state level of BUC the registration of elderly 
persons and placement is recognized as part 
of the area office responsibility, there is little 
or no evidence shown in the case recording 
that our subdivision managers have worked 
out plans for the integration of BUC services 
to our clients, through interpretation of the 
case workers. 

3. “Insurance,” (b) “Other burial benefits,” 
1 (a), (6), (c), (@), which have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere under the subject because 
of the numerous references to them in the 
narrative reports. 

4. “Services.” Here again are grouped questions 
which should be disclosed at the various 


subjects in the case record. The statistics | 


depend usually upon the skill of the analyst in 
evaluation of what is shown in the budget, 
rather than the actual recording to show 
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what knowledge of each question the-case 
worker has, and how ably she has developed 
and interpreted them to the client. 


In Group 4, statistics were omitted in: 


1. “Recording,” because Question No. 1, “Is 
the CCO report given?” disclosed conditions 
as follows, which are the responsibility of 
central office to arrange for correction: 

A functioning central clearing office is of 
immeasurable service to community agen- 
cies. It serves the client, agencies, and the 
public. The client, in that many important 
identifying and verifying data given by him 
at any time may be obtained from the previ- 
ous agency record, thus not burdening him 
with repetitious questioning; the agency, 
through the ability to have preliminary un- 
derstanding of the client and his family; 
the public, in that tax funds used are ex- 
tended through the elimination of duplicate 
effort through the use of one or more agen- 
cies’ records by another. 

a) Three counties have the plan in operation 
between the offices. In one, however, 
only Aid for the Aged (AFA) registration 
is shown. 

Two counties have a CCO, but plans have 

never been made whereby registration is 

made by our office. 

c) Six counties have a “presumed” service, 
in that our office obtains the registration 
forms from the administering office, 
sends them for clearing on new cases, 
but never receives the form in return from 
them. 

d) Five counties report no establishment for 
clearing service in the county. 


b 


Sa 


These situations should receive con- 
sideration for adjustment by a definitely 
defined plan of operation for AFA offices 
and a report of conditions and discussion 
with the Division of Social Administra- 
tion to effectuate the establishment, 
when necessary, of central clearing and 
the delivery of the proper information 
according to their defined responsibility. 


Questions Nos. 2 and 3 are answered “Yes” 
or “No,” At this point of the case analysis the 
subject does not pertain to the content of a 
given subject per se but to the format of the 


case record and the organization of the case 
material. 


The narrative report emphasizes, in the 
comments therein, the necessity for in- 
struction as a basis for better recording 
throughout the division. The present 
Manual revisions are incorporating in- 
formation re specific data recording per 
subject, but there has been no general in- 
struction issued since those of 1944 and 
1945 and the Recording Guide in 1947. 
It has been found that even the 1944-45 
instructions were either not given to the 
counties or were not used, and they are 
not now to be found there. 

A brochure on the subject is needed 
which contains the many factors neces- 
sary to understanding the matter, so that 
the case worker can establish good re- 
cording procedures for herself. As a final 
result, the well-organized and complete 
case material will expedite the work of all 
concerned who have occasion to use the 
case record. 

2. “Correspondence,” because the schedule 
questions disclose through the case analysis 
areas that entail consideration of central 
office in more clearly defining procedure 
for effectuating better practices in: (a) writ- 
ing correspondence and (6) incorporating 
all copies of correspondence in a block in the 
case record. 


II. REJECTIONS, CANCELLATIONS, 
SUSPENSIONS 


Rejections.—The 74 rejections studied 
reflected varied procedures within a 
county and from one case to another of 
the same worker. Some rejections were 
fully recorded to show and justify the 
action taken, some recognized the re- 
sponsibility to explain to the applicant 
the action taken and recorded, as well 
as other verifying information learned 
which would facilitate processing the case 
in the event of reapplication. 

In other cases the recording was in 
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varying degrees of inadequacy. Some had 
only the Withdrawal Form No. 180 filed, 
with no recording of the data substanti- 
ating the action, others showed the Sum- 
mary of Contacts with client, relative, 
and others, with no recording except 
“case rejected.”’ There was also evidence 
of lack of recognition of the applicant’s 
need and maximum service to him of ex- 
planation of other means that might be 
available to establish eligibility as fol- 
lows: Age—only one record used, others 
available. Property—(real and personal), 
Protection of life interest; trustee of 
mortgage note; other circumstances ac- 
cording to Manual, Section 2112 B 1 and 
2. That 12 cases were flagged to the field 
representative for serious deviation from 
division procedure indicates the need for 
staff discussion for understanding of their 
full responsibility. 

Cancellations —In the 157 cancella- 
tions studied, the recording was generally 
good, particularly those from death, 
where the Final Report AFA No. 151 
was a complete and satisfactory report. 
The narrative reports, however, show 
that the comments on the individual 
schedules reflect that burial expenses 
from $500 to $800 paid by children indi- 
cate the need for more substantial infor- 
mation from them, during the client’s 
life, regarding their ability to assist, at 
least in emergency situations. 

In those canceled for cause, there was 
indicated a laxness in use of the “Hold 
Warrant,’’ AFA No. 134, when sale of 
property or income from employment, 
retirements, pension, etc., were first 
learned. Attention was called to the 
necessity for obtaining full information 
of the client’s early life, family, and ac- 
tivities at each redetermination as a basis 
for continuing assistance. The recording, 
also, did not disclose that the client had 
been fully informed by personal inter- 


view of the action taken and his right of 
appeal. However, the fact that only 9 
cases were flagged to the field representa- 
tive indicates good procedure generally. 
Suspensions.—There were only 10 
cases studied in this category, which 
indicates that this action can be aban- 
doned by the division without serious 
deflection of service to the client. The 
one case flagged to the field representa- 
tive was because the client had lived 
with, and was supported by, a relative 
out of the state for more than 12 
months and cancellation was overdue. 


III. PLAN FOR USE OF CASE ANALYSIS 


In the plan of operation adopted for 
case analysis, a county which has ap- 
proved its own cases is to have the bene- 
fit of a study at the end of the first year, 
as a basis of evaluation of their work for 
supervision and staff development. This 
aim has never been accomplished, and 
the counties of this report had been ap- 
proving their cases as follows: 1944, 1 
county; 1945, 3 counties; 1946, 6 coun- 
ties; 1947, 3 counties; 1948, 3 counties. 

At the beginning of a case analysis, 
a conference is held by the supervisor of 
case analysis and the analyst, with the 
field representative, the subdivision man- 
ager, and the case-work supervisors. At 
this time the plan of the case analysis, the 
objectives and ultimate use of the result- 
ing report, and the immediate responsi- 
bility for clearance of the flagged cases 
are explained. Also, information perti- 
nent to various community services avail- 
able, employment background, and any 
other data helpful to the analyst for 
evaluation of the schedule questions as 
they apply to the county are learned. 
This has served effectively to allay appre- 
hension as to the reason for the study 
and has established a basis for interpre- 
tation by the subdivision manager to the 
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staff, to gain acceptance of the resulting 
report. 

At the completion of the case analysis, 
the total report, narrative, statistical re- 
capitulation, and individual schedules 
are returned to the county, at which time 
the report is reviewed and explained in 
detail. At this time, the field representa- 
tive assumes the major responsibility in 
planning with the subdivision manager 
and case-work supervisor for its use. Dur- 
ing the period covered by this study, no 
definite plan had been devised for a prog- 
ress report by the field representative 
(which has since been adopted as of 
March, 1951). 

In central office, following the confer- 
ence in the county on the completed re- 
port, the supervisor of case analysis 
makes a report of the discussion confer- 
ence to the supervisor of case work, which 
includes the observations and evaluation 


of the staff reactions, together with vari- 
ous recommendations to central office for 
such training and service as may be 
necessary. Throughout this report, under 
the respective subjects, such comments 
have been made as have been drawn from 
the individual county case analysis. 

A plan has been adopted (which, 
however, has not as yet been made op- 
erative) whereby the supervisor of staff 
development in central office uses the 
case analysis report in preparation for a 
conference with the supervisor of case 
work, the supervisor of case analysis, and 
the respective field representative, to dis- 
cuss the report and plan for institutes or 
personal instructions necessary for the 
staff or individuals in the county, as 
needed. 
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RECAPITULATION—JULY, 1949, TO JULY, 1950 
CASE ANALYSIS—FLAGGED CASES 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
AS FACTORS IN YOUTH DEVELOPMENT" 


R. MAURICE MOSS 


ment of healthy personalities, it 

is well to remind ourselves that 
a healthy personality can develop and 
thrive only in a healthy society, just 
as a healthy society can be developed and 
maintained only by healthy personali- 
ties. We must direct our attention to 
the creation and expansion of those 
physical, economic, and social conditions 
necessary to the development of emo- 
tionally well-balanced, healthy, and hap- 
py young people. 

It is essential that consideration be 
given to the role of ‘“‘work”’ in the devel- 
opment of children and youth. Half the 
child’s waking hours in some not dis- 
tant future will be spent ‘‘on the job.” 
The job, therefore, needs to be a source 
of certain satisfactions. It represents a 
release from the dependency the child 
has felt toward his parents. It is the be- 
ginning of something to which he has 
looked forward as a cherished mark of 
adulthood. 

The Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Mrs. Zimand, said 
in the May, 1949, issue of The Child: 

Work is not merely an economic necessity; 
it is part and parcel of the fabric of living. A 
person’s adjustment to, and satisfaction in, his 
occupational activities, whether in industry, 
a profession, or the home, is an important 


factor in his general effectiveness as a person. 
A child-labor and youth-employment program, 


S= our focus is on the develop- 


tAn address by R. Maurice Moss, associate 
executive director, National Urban League, at the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


therefore, must be concerned with all the impli- 
cations of “work’’ in relation to the growth and 
development of young people. 


But a job that is beyond a child’s 
ability or preparation or, on the other 
hand, one that does not challenge his 
capacities—a job that does not offer the 
hope of development and growth can 
serve to intensify feelings of insecurity. 
The resulting frustrations can affect 
work relations and the whole of one’s 
general attitudes and outlook. Under 
these conditions no healthy personality 
development can be expected. Recogni- 
tion of these conditions and our con- 
cerns on these scores have been expressed 
by the enactment of legislation related 
to the employment of children at too 
tender an age, at occupations too dan- 
gerous to limb or health, or at hours 
that interfere with or limit schooling. 

Progress has been made in safeguard- 
ing children against these hazards to the 
extent that the fact-finders for the Mid- 
century White House Conference have 
been able to report that in 1950 employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years 
during school hours is at the lowest 
point in our history, It is not possible 
here to discuss details of the many fac- 
tors that have contributed to this situa- 
tion. It is well to note, however, that 
certain sore spots still remain, particu- 
larly as related to children in agricul- 
tural pursuits and street trades and as 
members of migrating families. On the 
national and local levels, governmental 
and private agencies have worked un- 
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tiringly over a period of years on the 
problems of child labor and youth em- 
ployment. Witness the great volume of 
legislation on compulsory school attend- 
ance, minimum age, hours of work, and 
required medical examinations. We must 
all have the highest appreciation for all 
that has been accomplished. However, 
it is necessary to underscore the fact 
that much remains to be done within the 
realm of practicability to reduce to a 
minimum the hazards, to define condi- 
tions of work, and to work out proce- 
dures and programs of co-operative and 
comprehensive patterns between public 
and private agencies in order to insure 
maximum benefit to youth who find it 
necessary to seek employment. For, de- 
spite school-attendance regulations, it is 
clear that a considerable number of chil- 
dren and youth between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen (and, for that matter, 
in some instances even younger children) 
find it absolutely necessary to seek work 
each year. The reasons are many: On 
the one hand, the necessity for supple- 
menting the family income is often com- 
pelling, and, on the other hand, there 
may be no further interest in, and/or 
capacity to pursue, additional formal 
training. The White House Conference 
reports indicate that approximately one 
and a half million persons each year 
are seeking their first jobs. To sum up: 
Traditional efforts in the field of provid- 
ing maximum protection to children 
and youth in employment have centered 
largely around the following: (@) elimi- 
nation of hazards—physical, health, and 
sanitation and (b) working conditions— 
work certificates, minimum age, maxi- 
mum hours, exclusion of certain types 
of employment. 

But, in the judgment of many, far too 
little attention has been paid to the edu- 
cational and psychological factors and 
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co-operative administrative relationships 
between public and private agencies 
(schools; employment services, public 
and private; and industry). Therefore, 
the problem, the basis for improvement, 
the next step, seems to lie in developing 
ways and means for improving services 
rendered to youth at the point where 
they must actively seek employment. 
As far as possible, we should set up ma- 
chinery for referring them to job oppor- 
tunities in terms of their aptitudes and 
limited skills and suitable to their contin- 
uing educational interests. This may 
mean, on the one hand, after-school 
work or work with educational value 
that gears into ongoing school programs 
and, on the other hand, work that is 
psychologically satisfying because, in 
terms of aptitudes and interest, it builds 
toward permanent work interests and 
habits. 

Public and private agency efforts 
must supplement each other because 
the best laws, plus appropriate admini- 
strative procedures for implementing 
protective laws, cannot alone meet the 
multiplicity of problems inherent in 
youth employment. The creation of com- 
munity attitudes, the conducting of ex- 
periments, a large share of the thinking 
and planning, must be the responsibility 
of nongovernmental agencies. A compre- 
hensive program can be developed—a 
program designed to serve equally well 
the interests of the individual child and 
those of his prospective employer. 

Three major areas may be suggested 
for consideration as goals toward which 
we will direct today’s exchange of think- 
ing: 

1. The need for the development of 
sound measures that will increase the fami- 
ly incomes.—The child starts as a mem- 
ber of a family group, and that group’s 
economic stability will materially affect 
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the child’s own life as a worker. An ade- 
quate family income will provide satis- 
faction for his material wants, will re- 
move fears and insecurity, and will as- 
sure the opportunity for adequate school- 
ing. The findings of the White House 
Conference and the results of other in- 
vestigations—I have in mind, particu- 
larly, the study of low-income groups— 
should be co-ordinated and correlated. 
Whatever strengthens the family’s eco- 
nomic position will affect child life favor- 
ably. 

2. The need for closer gearing-in of 
education and employment while the 
child is still in school_—There is too sharp 
a break between school and the first 
job, which usually is a routine job. The 
satisfactions come from the excitement 
of a new environment, the new personal 
relations, a new income and status. The 
more gradual this transition can be made 
the better for our future workers. The 
development of the “distributive educa- 
tion’’ classes in many school systems is 
an example of the kind of process I have 
in mind. There should be more of these 
bridges between the classroom and the 
workshop. 

Another whole subject under this 
heading could be that of vocational 
guidance, although this field cannot be 
spelled out here. But we cannot overlook 
the opportunity to note the vast impor- 
tance of proper guidance facilities as one 
of the major ways of easing the transi- 
tion from pupil to worker. 

3. The need for stressing the role of in- 
dustry itself in this program.—The school 
has as its focus the development of the 
individual. But the young worker finds 
that industry is geared differently: the 
individual is, by comparison, only an in- 
cidental interest. Yet we must not for- 
get, nor must we let industry forget, 
that roughly one-third of the individual’s 


life will be spent ‘‘on the job” and that 
industry itself has a contribution to make 
toward healthy personality development. 
It may, or may not, be significant that in 
this conference are represented social 
agencies, youth organizations, govern- 
mental bodies, schools—but not indus- 
try! And why not? 

I believe that industry can be inter- 
ested in assuming its share of responsi- 
bility; that, in fact, it has the interest, 
which we need only seek and help to de- 
velop. Let me cite a case in point. 

In 1944 a Trainee Acceptance Center 
was set up in Pittsburgh—one of two 
such centers established on an experi- 
mental basis with state and federal funds 
and under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Public Assistance, which 
had an interest in putting people in a 
position to help themselves. It tested 
individuals to determine what type of 
training they could accept or what types 
and levels of work they could complete 
most successfully. The methods used 
were the techniques of clinical psychol- 
ogy as applied to occupational guidance. 
In one day the center attempted to eval- 
uate the individual’s level of ability, 
some of his specific aptitudes, his pat- 
tern of interests, his personality adjust- 
ment, and his physical condition. The 
philosophy of the Trainee Acceptance 
Center was that the type of work which 
is most suitable and satisfying for the 
individual was also the type of work 
by which he could make his best contri- 
bution to society. We firmly believed 
that, in the long run, satisfactory vo- 
cational adjustment served equally well 
the interests of the individual and those 
of the employer. In wartime this point 
of view aided industry and business 
in making the most economical use of 
manpower. In the first year and a half 
there were over two thousand _ indi- 
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viduals tested at the center. There were 
referrals from schools, industry, govern- 
ment agencies, social agencies, and peo- 
ple who came in on their own. 

By the time the war ended and the 
federal and state funds were no longer 
available, the center had proved so worth 
while that industrial concerns joined in 
furnishing the necessary financial sup- 
port for the center until a substantial 
grant from a foundation placed the cen- 
ter on a permanent basis. The staff now 
numbers fourteen persons, and the an- 
nual case load approximates 2,200 test- 
ees, one-fourth of whom are school re- 
ferrals. There is an arrangement with 
the Board of Education for the enlarged 
office space to which the center has 
moved in the Schenley High School, un- 
der which approximately five hundred 
students per year are tested and coun- 
seled. Under a three-year grant from the 
Buhl Foundation a program of research 
in vocational psychology is being car- 
ried on, aimed especially at improvement 
of techniques in vocational guidance for 
high-school students. 

This is but one sample of the kind of 
community action which I have in mind. 
It is a significant example because it in- 
volves the co-operation of the educa- 
tional forces, the public assistance offi- 
cials, a foundation, and industry in a 
program to assist the prospective worker. 

It is not possible here to elaborate 
and to bring out points at which the pro- 
gram just described might be modified 
and extended so as to encompass most 
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of the needs of youth under considera- 
tion. It should be said, however, that 
fuller collaboration on a formal basis is 
indicated on the part of government, 
school authorities, industry, and inter- 
ested public and private agencies. If this 
could be done at the planning and policy 
levels, I am confident that the adminis- 
trative machinery could be set up and 
jointly financed. This kind of effort and 
program would go a long way toward 
assuring suitable employment oppor- 
tunities and good working conditions as 
factors in the development of our youth. 





Safeguarding the potentials of democ- 
racy demands that we do no less and | 
that we begin to do it now! 

In conclusion and coming back to the 
focus of the White House Conference, 
I should like to call to your attention 
one paragraph from the conference fact- 
finding report: 

The richest resources of our land are the chil- 
dren who inhabit it. Will we protect, conserveand 


develop these resources? Or will we permit their 
dissipation? The answers appear evident from 


the questions, but yet, many of these resources | 


are being wasted or misused. They are wasted 
when boys and girls who could learn and who 
want to learn are compelled to cut short their 
schooling because of economic need. They are 
misused when students are forced to choose 
between leaving school or accepting a school 
experience which does not meet their needs. 
They are dissipated when they engage in a life- 
time of work yielding little satisfaction. Chil- 
dren grow in a world fashioned for them by 
adults. We have an obligation to create for 
them the most favorable conditions for their 
most constructive growth. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM CHILDREN’S HOME SERVICE AND THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL CHILD-MINDING SCHEME 


WINIFRED E. CAVENAGH, J.P. 


THE NATIONAL SCHEME FOR REGISTERED 
MINDERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


E original government scheme 
| was drawn up, and notified to 
employment exchanges of the Min- 
istry of Labour in March, 1941, and was 
to be administered through the employ- 
ment exchanges with the assistance of 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Au- 
thority in each area where the ministry 
might determine to bring the scheme 
into operation. The intention was to 
make provision for the care of the 
children under five of mothers engaged 
on work of national importance, in addi- 
tion to that which could be made by 
day nurseries. 

The essence of the scheme was that 
there were to be registered minders who 
would receive certain payments from the 
state in addition to the payment made 
by the mothers. These minders were to 
be found by the local Maternity and 
Child Welfare Authority, who would 
receive their applications, make suitable 
inquiries, and register them as able to 
look after a specified maximum number 
of children by day (and also by the day 
and night). The authority would then 
notify the employment exchange of 
each acceptance. 

A mother requiring a minder would 
notify the employment exchange, stating 
where she was employed and agreeing to 
the conditions of the scheme. She could 
either choose her own registered minder 


or be advised by the authority. Each 
week she would make her payment to 
the minder and at the same time fill up 
a form giving particulars of the minder’s 
services to her (number of days’ mind- 
ing, etc.) and certifying that she had in 
fact been at work in the employment 
previously notified to the employment 
exchange. This would be indorsed by 
the minder and sent by post to the ex- 
change, which would than arrange for 
the government payment to be sent to 
the minder in the form of a postal draft 
payable at a post office chosen by the 
minder. The Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Authority’s health visitor was to 
call upon the minder “‘from time to time 
to see that all is going well.” 

The financial conditions of the scheme 
were as follows: The mother undertook 
to pay the minder sixpence a day for 
each child. The Ministry of Labour 
undertook to pay a further sixpence 
per day. For this total payment of a 
shilling a day the minder undertook to 
take charge and provide full meals for 
each child. She had also to sign a state- 
ment agreeing that, in the case of a 
mother defaulting on her payments, 
there was no liability for these on the 
government or the authority. 


BIRMINGHAM REACTIONS TO THE NATION- 
AL SCHEME 


In Birmingham a considerable amount 
of unofficial minding was already being 
done and had been done for years, both 
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voluntarily and for payment. The in- 
fant welfare centers, in an endeavor to 
keep track of the children, kept lists of 
minders, which they had compiled 
through advertisements and through 
mothers attending the centers. As notifi- 
cation was entirely voluntary, it was not 
known what proportion of the total 
of minders the list represented, and it 
was very difficult to keep the register, 
such as it was, up to date; but an in- 
quiry made by the Ministry of Labour 
local welfare officer in February, 1941, 
showed that, except in one district, 
there were more minders on the list 
than children needing them. 

The government scheme was care- 
fully examined, and constructive criti- 
cisms were made by the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Department. After pre- 
liminary contacts, a meeting was held 
with the local welfare officer and the 
Ministry of Health regional officials in 
April, 1941, when the main criticisms 
and suggestions were brought forward. 

Criticisms and suggestions.—Informa- 
tion from the infant welfare centers 
showed that minders in the city of 
Birmingham were being paid a minimum 
of ten shillings a week and in some cases 
more. As the scheme proposed a pay- 
ment by the state of three shillings a 
week, plus three shillings from the 
mother, making a total in all of six 
shillings, it was unlikely that any new 
minders would come forward, and thus 
the whole purpose of the government 
scheme would be defeated. 

In addition, the minder had no safe- 
guard under the scheme against default 
by the mother; the only certain payment 
was the three shillings from the state, 
and this guaranteed sum was too small 
to be effective. 

If the scheme was to work, several 
modifications needed to be made: (1) In 


the first place, the sixpence a day paid 
by the mother must be clearly under- 
stood to be for “care’’ only, and the 
child’s food must be paid for by the 
mother in addition at the rate of one 
shilling a day or more by arrangement. 
(2) The whole payment should be 
guaranteed to the minder by the govern- 
ment, which should itself bear the risk 
of the mother’s defaulting. The Child 
Welfare Department gave it as its opin- 
ion that the total amount due to default 
would be a very small proportion but 
that the risk of default would be suffi- 
cient to deter many people from mind- 
ing. (3) The mothers should be required 
to join the medical service, which would 
enable free medical treatment to be given 
to the children while under the mind- 
er’s care. (4) The mother should either 
pay the Public Health Department 
direct or have the money collected from 
her at the factory; the minder should 
be paid by a voucher system, so as to 
eliminate bad debts. 

As the official instructions on the 
detailed working of the scheme had not 
yet reached the Public Health Depart- 
ment, it was arranged to forward these 
proposed amendments at once to White- 
hall (the central authority) in the hope 
that they might be accepted and incor- 
porated into the scheme. However, by 
May the details were received, and so 
the local authority was pressing for 
permission to alter the actual forms and 
leaflets which had already been printed 
for the use of the mothers, minders, and 
departments concerned. 

The amended scheme in Birmingham.— 
By the end of May the government had 
agreed that the mother should “not be 
precluded from paying the minder at 
a higher rate than that specified,’’ but, 
as the forms were already printed, this 
had to be indicated by the exchange 
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official by crossing out certain wording, 
the omission of which did not make the 
point much clearer. For the present also 
the minder would be expected to provide 
the food, and the wording on that point 
was not to be tampered with. However, 
there was a comforting assurance that 
the state payment would not stop during 
short absences of the mother from work 
through illness, if the minding was still 
being done, and the government con- 
sidered that the scheme was now ready 
for application to Birmingham when the 
local authority had its machinery ready. 
But the local authority did not con- 
sider this position satisfactory from its 
experience of unofficial minding and 
continued to press its points through 
the regional office of the Ministry of 
Health and the local welfare officer of 
the Ministry of Labour. As a result, it 
was agreed in June that the forms would 
be amended when reprinted to cover the 
question of provision of rationed foods 
by the mother, and in the meantime 
the local authority proposed to use 
a rubber stamp on the informatory leaf- 
lets. The point covering compulsory 
membership of the medical service was 
not conceded, and the authority con- 
tented itself with introducing this purely 
as a recommendation to the mothers. 
Local publicity, in the form of posters, 
etc., was to be handled by the authority 
but paid for by the government. 
During June the Public Health De- 
partment brought its machinery into 
readiness for running the scheme through 
its Maternity and Child Welfare De- 
partment in co-operation with the Cen- 
tral Employment Exchange of the Minis- 
try of Labour. Would-be minders were 
to apply to the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Department for the appropriate 
forms. If they returned the signed forms 
and asked for registration, the house 
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would be visited by a health visitor; 
and, on a satisfactory report, the minder 
would be registered, and the employ- 
ment exchange informed. Arrangements 
were also made for mothers to be advised 
by the exchanges to apply at their near- 
est child welfare center for a minder, as 
all these centers would be given lists by 
the Maternity and Child Welfare De- 
partment. It was believed that by this 
means it would be easier to insure that 
mothers were put in touch with homes 
like their own; and, to avoid frequent 
changes, health visitors would call each 
month, at first, to see that everything 
was going well, unless the minder 
brought the children to the center as 
she would be encouraged to do. 

The scheme in operation.—The amend- 
ed scheme was put into operation in the 
last week of June, 1941, but before 
three weeks were up the Child Welfare 
Department complained that it was 
practically unworkable, and they pro- 
posed dropping it altogether. The Minis- 
try of Health had agreed to pay the 
salary of only one health visitor to visit 
the minders’ homes, whereas two were 
required to cover the whole of the city. 
The ministry would, after all, not agree 
to the authority’s plan to use a rubber 
stamp on the forms to inform the mother 
that she must supply the rationed foods. 
Further, they would not agree to any 
modification of the statement on the 
forms as it now stood that the mother 
must pay the minder sixpence a day for 
each child, although the current rate was 
at least one shilling and sixpence a day. 
The authority now felt that the payment 
ought not to be mentioned as any fixed 
sum but left to be settled between the 
mother and the minder. Local opinion 
was that there was not the slightest like- 
lihood of the scheme working as it stood 
and that the figures to date were a clear 





proof of this. Up to July 16 there had 
been 142 inquiries, but only about 30 
actual applications (to become mind- 
ers) had materialized after the condi- 
tions had been explained. Only 19 
minders had been registered, and the 
rest were being dealt with. The majority 
of these 30 had already been minding 
for satisfactory payment. The number 
of inquiries as a result of the posters 
and advertisements showed that there 
would be a response if the conditions 
were more reasonable. 

Under protest the authority agreed 
to continue the scheme experimentally 
a little longer. In September the posi- 
tion had become even clearer; out of 
264 inquirers, only 100 had even re- 
turned the forms. The authority insisted 
also that the scheme was even less at- 
tractive to the mothers than to the 
minders, as there was no machinery to 
deal with homes where the child was not 
being properly cared for, because the 
loss of the grant was an insignificant 
matter. By October there were 21 mind- 
ers receiving the grant, and, of these, 15 
had already been minding before the 
scheme was brought out. 

During the whole period there was 
frequent consultation between the au- 
thority and the Birmingham welfare 
officer; headquarters of both the Minis- 
try of Health and the Ministry of La- 
bour were watching the position closely, 
and on September 3 the Birmingham 
welfare officer was officially informed 
that there was a possibility of the au- 
thority’s being allowed to develop its 
own scheme. At last, in November, a 
new scheme for Birmingham was drawn 
up along the lines set forth by that au- 
thority and was put into operation on 
December 1 in the form in which it re- 
mained for the rest of the war. 

A new national scheme was brought 
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out at the same time. The main improve- 
ments were that minders were to make 
their own arrangements with the mothers 
as to both the payments and the feeding 
of the children; also that the state pay- 
ment for four days or more a week was 
to be raised to four shillings. Other 
features remained broadly unchanged. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHEME 


The Children’s Home Service-—The 
tone of the new title was an indication 
of success and set the tone of the scheme 
itself. The main points of difference 
were those so often urged. Both the 


minder and the mother would deal only | 


with the local authority, through the 
Child Welfare Department and the wel- 
fare centers, and not at all with the em- 
ployment exchange. Payment of the 
grant would be made monthly at the 
welfare center, to which the minder 
must come, bringing the child with her. 

The mother must supply certain of 
the rationed foods and must pay the 
minder a minimum of ten shillings a 
week. The arrangements for insuring 
that the mother was on warwork were 
very much simplified, and the numer- 
ous forms, about eleven in number under 
the old scheme, were reduced to three. 

Results were slow in coming during 
the first few weeks of the new scheme, 
but by the middle of February, 1942, it 
was reported to be working satisfactorily, 
and 382 children had been placed. During 
the next three months the figures rose 
as follows: March 18, 429; April 15, 680; 
May 20, 871. During July and August 
there was a falling-off, followed by a 
considerable increase when in September 
the total number of children who had 
been placed under both schemes was 
1,334. Some of the children were returned 
to their mothers for various reasons, 
and it was thought that the opening of 
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the day nurseries affected the numbers 
to some small extent. Throughout the 
whole period there were always minders 
in excess of the need in the city as a 
whole, although there might be pockets 
of shortage in particular localities. As 
time went on, the number of children 
in the hands of registered minders re- 
ceiving the grant seemed to reach a sort 
of equilibrium point around 1,100. As 
between different months in the year, 
the same fluctuations in numbers showed 
in the minding scheme as in the day 
nurseries, the numbers increasing up 
to the public holidays and then dropping 
heavily, recovering again to start on the 
upward run to the next holiday. The 
health visitors are so familiar with these 
“waves” as to take them for granted, 
the explanation being that the mother 
is induced to go to work by the prospect 
of earning extra money for the holiday. 
During the holiday the money is being 
spent, the children of school age are at 
home, and there is more to do, including 
the preparation of the midday meal; the 
mother is too busy to go to work, and her 
incentive is at its lowest ebb. Then the 
holiday is over, the children go back to 
school, and the mother takes things 
more easily until galvanized into activ- 
ity by the demands of the next holiday 
period beginning to loom up on the hori- 
zon. 

The minders—The answer to the 
question as to who these minders ac- 
tually were is very interesting. At the 
beginning of the scheme 74 per cent of 
the applications were from friends and 
neighbors of the mother and 11 per cent 
from relatives. By September, 1942, the 
proportions had changed to 37 per cent 
friends and neighbors and 52 per cent 
relatives; it was the opinion of the 
health visitors at the end of the war 
that at least 75 per cent, and probably 
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80 per cent or more, of the minders then 
were relatives. Many of these were 
elderly persons partly dependent on 
their relatives for support. A typical 
case would be where the son-in-law did 
not see his way to contribute to the 
support of more than his own wife and 
children and perhaps his own mother. 
The wife might then find work to enable 
her to help her mother and would very 
often leave the child with “granny,”’ who 
would then find herself eligible for the 
state grant. In many cases, too, the 
daughter and her husband would have 
no accommodation of their own but 
were living with a mother-in-law, and 
it was almost impossible to find an ac- 
ceptable reason for not leaving the child 
with “granny.”’ When the husband was 
in the armed forces, this was almost 
invariably the case. 

Among the small percentage of people 
applying, who were neither relatives nor 
friends, a considerable number whose 
homes appeared desirable were from out- 
lying districts. As matters turned out, 
however, it was impossible to use these 
to any extent because such people were 
too discriminating as to what children 
they were prepared to accept. They 
did not match up automatically with 
any similar group of mothers at work. 
On the other hand, the demand for the 
services of strangers as minders came 
almost exclusively from difficult parents 
or parents with difficult children, and 
arrangements made for these people 
through the welfare centers have been 
among the least satisfactory. Where 
possible, in these cases, or where the 
standard of the child’s home was poor, 
making a suitable placement difficult, 
the day nursery was usually suggested 
and accepted as an alternative. 

The state grant probably brought 
most, if not all, of the cases of daily care 
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to the knowledge of the Child Welfare 
Department. But the control of that 
department over minding for this reason 
was very slender. Minding was very 
seldom hindered for financial reasons, 
and there is no known case where a 
child was taken away from the minder 
because the grant was refused or where 
the minder relinquished her charge for 
that reason alone. Where the grant was 
refused, the standard of the minder’s 
home has too often been similar to that 
of the parents and the grant has been 
too small to be of great importance. The 
level of wages has often meant that 
the mother paid more than the recog- 
nized ten shillings, and, if grandfather 
was earning, too, the refusal of the state 
grant had no effect in discouraging 
“grannies” from assisting the younger 
generation by minding. 

Although minding was known to be 
widespread before the war, it is probable 
that it increased considerably during 
the war years, as women went into 
specifically warwork, especially after 
the general introduction of part-time 
schemes. Often two women would have 
a sort of “Box and Cox’’ arrangement, 
both alternating between part-time work 
on the same job and minding each other’s 
children. As the minder of any child 
whose mother worked twenty-four hours 
a week was eligible for the grant, it 
might even happen that both mothers 
were grant-aided. 

Other things being equal, the day 
nursery was a much better proposition 
from the economic point of view than 
the minding, but the percentage of rela- 
tives among the minders is significant. 
The minder who was a relative per- 
formed numerous other services, such 
as shopping, running the house, pre- 
paring meals, or looking after older 
children as well. 


Labor supply and child minding.—As 
practically none of the minders could 
have been directed into warwork or 
would have undertaken any work out- 
side their homes voluntarily, being old 
people or mothers with young children, 
the work they did in minding and thus 
releasing the young and able-bodied was 
a real contribution to the manpower 
problem. Unlike the nursery staffs, the 
question of weighing up the value of al- 
ternative uses of the minding personnel 
does not arise, and a minder in charge 
of three children might be making a 
maximum contribution to the labor 
force in production work of three full- 
time women workers. 

Against this must, of course, be set 
the personnel administering the scheme, 
but here again services already estab- 
lished for other purposes, e.g., the wel- 
fare centers, were being used, and the 
additional personnel due to the addi- 
tional work provided by the scheme was 
an insignificant fraction of the mothers 
involved. 

A question arises as to how far the 
mothers of minded children were actually 
on warwork. Inquiries into this point 
were made during 1944 and 1945 by the 
Birmingham welfare officer at the re- 
quest of Ministry of Labour headquar- 
ters, as it had been found that in areas 
where the national scheme was in opera- 
tion a check had revealed that up to 
25 per cent of the mothers were no 
longer at work, although having their 
children minded. Careful check by the 
method of random sample revealed that 
in the Birmingham Children’s Home 
Service, out of about 1,100 children 
being minded, there were practically 
none whose mothers were not on bona 
fide work contributing to the war effort. 

The condition that the grant would be 
paid only for children whose mothers 
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were doing such work was most scrupu- 
lously observed by the Child Welfare 
Department. Cases of doubt as to what 
work could be classified as warwork 
were referred at once by telephone to 
the local welfare officer, who would, if 
necessary, obtain a ruling. 

As stated above, there is no doubt 
that minding increased very much during 
the war and also that practically all the 
minding of warworkers’ children was 
brought by the grant system into the 
purview of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment. At the same time, there are serious 
grounds for believing that the amount 
of minding would have been the same, 
had there been no scheme at all. We 
have seen that most of the minding was 
done by relatives and that the with- 
drawal of the grant in no case had the 
effect of bringing the minding to an end. 
Minding had always been a custom in 
Birmingham, and it seems more than 
likely that it increased because more 
women went into work rather than that 
the women worked because there was 
more minding. The original inquiry, 
referred to before, in February, 1941, 
showed that, as far as the welfare cen- 
ters knew, there were in nearly all dis- 
tricts more minders available than 
children to be minded. Looked at in 
this light, it could be said that the origi- 
nal national scheme tried out in Bir- 
mingham failed because the whole setup 
of that scheme, working mainly through 
the employment exchanges, was such as 
to deter minders and mothers, already 
parties to a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement, from having their relation- 
ship made official. The grants and pay- 
ments were too small and the milieu un- 
familiar. The outstanding contribution 
made by the Children’s Home Service 
was that it removed the factors which 
were preventing the grant offer from 


bringing these already existing relation- 
ships to light. As a matter of fact, very 
few minders were actually obtained 
through the Child Welfare Department. 
Mother and minder found each other 
and made a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement, which the minder then reg- 
istered. 

On the whole, it seems likely that, al- 
though minding probably made at least 
as great a contribution to the manpower 
problem as did nurseries, official minding 
schemes were responsible for only a frac- 
tion of this. Their contribution was to 
the welfare of the child, in that the 
Children’s Home Service scheme, at any 
rate, brought the care of these children 
under the eye of the Child Welfare De- 
partment. 

The future ——In any future national 
emergency where manpower is a main 
problem, some such schemes are almost 
certain to be tried again, if only because 
they are a means of some control by the 
state over the care of the child. In the 
meantime there are very many cases 
where for various reasons young chil- 
dren must be looked after during the day 
by someone other than the mother. The 
acute housing shortage for some years 
to come will certainly encourage many 
mothers to go out to work in order to 
lessen the personal frictions attendant 
upon living in someone else’s house. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare 
Department made a number of recom- 
mendations that not only foreshadow 
future policies but, by implication, 
show past deficiencies. From the child’s 
point of view the system of minding is 
most suitable for the young baby because 
there is less disturbance of the satisfac- 
tion of his emotional needs than among 
strangers in a nursery and because his 
material needs are smaller than those of 
older children. But toddlers are restricted 
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by the care of inactive elderly relatives, 
lack of suitable play space, equipment, 
companions, and often fresh air. The 
Maternity and Child Welfare Depart- 
ment recommended that relatives living 
in the house should not be enrolled and 
that there should be an upper age limit 
of fifty-five to sixty instead of the war- 
time sixty-five. There should be no over- 
crowding, and the minder must be in 
reasonably good health and have some 
knowledge of children and their dietetic 
requirements. Fireguards and separate 
cots should be provided, and there must 
be facilities for fresh air, exercise, and 
daily sleep. The child should be taken to 
the minder in a clean condition. Attend- 
ance with the child at a welfare center 
should be compulsory for every minder, 
and minders should be trained in a short 
specially devised course like that provid- 
ed for the home helps in Birmingham. It 
can be stated quite definitely that, if 
these conditions had been rigidly ap- 
plied, very few of the wartime minders 
would ever have been enrolled. 

A further statement as to future 
plans should perhaps be added. The 
Home Service scheme was discontinued, 
of course, at the end of the war, when the 
special grants from the central govern- 
ment (Ministry of Health) came to an 
end. 

In 1948 the Day Nurseries and Child 
Minding (Regulation) Act compelled 
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minders of three or more children to 
register. 

In April of this year (1951) the Ma- 
ternity and Child Welfare Department 
of Birmingham City Public Health 
Department started a modified scheme 
to induce women to register who were 
minding less than three children and 
were therefore not legally compelled to 
register. These women now receive a 
bonus of 20 shillings per quarter year 
from the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Department. The scheme is called ‘“The 
Daily Guardians” and is at present 
limited to fifty of the most urgent cases 
of mothers obliged to go out to work and 
unable to get their children or child into 
a city day nursery. 

In all cases the guardians are women 
with a child or children of their own, of 
suitable personality and with good 
accommodation. The payment made by 
the mother is a matter of private agree- 
ment between herself and the guardian. 

Under the present scheme the inten- 
tion is, of course, mot to increase the 
numbers of minders but only to induce 
minders who need not register to do so 
and thereby come under the eye of the 
Authority as protection for the children 
being minded. This is in contrast to 
the wartime scheme, the intention of 
which was to forward minding so as to 
get more women into warwork. 
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IS THIS ENGLISH LIFE AND LEISURE? 


JOHN S. MORGAN 


NYONE who undertakes to make an 
Av of the life and leisure 
of a nation sets his hand to a 
labor of Sisyphus. No sooner has one 
interesting and fruitful avenue been ex- 
plored than new and enticing views are 
opened up on every side. There can be 
little doubt that the life and leisure of 
the English people has changed very 
markedly in recent years. Some of the 
changes have become focal points of 
vigorous controversy; some have been 
accepted with a substantial measure of 
agreement; a great many have evolved 
almost imperceptibly, without direction 
and without recognition. 

Seebohm Rowntree is justly respected 
for his two studies of poverty,’ based on 
an intensive examination of the city of 
York, England. In those studies he de- 
veloped a technique for collecting data 
which he reported at some length in the 
“Supplementary Chapter’ of Poverty 
and Progress. The strength of his work 
in these earlier books lay in two facts. In 
the first place, he secured a very large 
and representative sample, no less than 
“‘a house to house investigation covering 
16,362 families, comprising practically 
every working-class family in York,” and 
supplemented his basic investigation 
with collateral information from authori- 
tative sources, such as employers’ wage- 
books, pensions, and unemployment and 
health-benefit statistics. Second, he lim- 
ited the subject of his inquiry to a pre- 
cisely defined area of subject matter, 

* Poverty: A Study of Town Life (New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1902) and Poverty and Progress 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941). 


namely, “poverty,” for which he pre- 
scribed specific limits and supplied exact 
definitions. His research resources were 
supported by a body of work done by 
other scholars on income maintenance, 
and he was able to employ trained work- 
ers (e.g., statisticians) where their skills 
were appropriate. 

The major problem of any study of 
cultural changes is to limit the area of 
study within manageable confines and 
to employ, or to invent, adequate re- 
search instruments with which to secure 
and analyze the relevant data. 

In the Introduction to this recent im- 
portant inquiry’ the authors confess that 
they had “‘inadvertently embarked upon 
a study of the cultural and spiritual life 
of the nation” and that “‘we should not 
have been so presumptuous as to em- 
bark intentionally” upon such a study 
“but we did not think it right to with- 
draw, having come upon it by chance.” 

Having stumbled upon their subject, 
Rowntree and his colleagues failed to 
prescribe for themselves some of the 
essential limitations for effective re- 
search. Instead of selecting a sample 
city for intensive study or constructing 
a verifiable and valid sample of some 
kind, they drifted into conversations 
with some 950 individuals in eleven 
English cities and some unspecified small 
towns and rural areas. No explanations 
are given for the choice of places, nor 
were any criteria used in the selection of 
individuals interviewed. There are many 
obvious objections to this casual proc- 


2Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, English 
Life and Leisure (London: Macmillan & Co., 1951). 
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ess, and the authors are not justified in 
their belief that “if a substantial num- 
ber of these case-histories are read to- 
gether, they give a reasonably accurate 
general impression of the philosophy of 
life of a majority of the people dwelling 
in England and Wales.” 

The case histories themselves are il- 
luminating not only for what Rowntree 
and his colleagues have got out of them— 
or read into them—but also for a number 
of other reasons. These histories, as re- 
ported in the first 121 pages of the book, 
give an impression of superficiality. 
Each individual seems to have been 
fitted with Procrustean effect into a 
very narrow mental schedule. There is 
no evidence of the use of deep insights 
into human behavior which would ap- 
pear to be necessary for effective under- 
standing and interpretation; and the re- 
sults are too frequently two-dimensional, 
in that they have little depth or vitality. 
In this situation there is a lesson and a 
challenge for social workers. A great 
deal of time and energy and thought has 
been given to the arts of interviewing, 
to the interpersonal relationships be- 
tween client and worker, to the conscious 
use of professional knowledge and skill 
in the interview, to the processes and 
outcomes of interviews; but all, or nearly 
all, of this devoted study has been re- 
lated to the “helping situation,” in 
which the client seeks and the worker 
gives help. Is it not possible that trained 
social workers should be able to transfer 
some of these skills and insights of the 
interview process into a research situa- 
tion in which the ‘‘client’”’ gives and the 
worker obtains significant research in- 
formation? 

There is no evidence that either of the 
authors or their assistants had, or at- 
tempted to equip themselves with, any 
special skills or understanding of the 
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practice and pitfalls of interviewing. In 
fact, there is a good deal of internal evi- 
dence that they fell into some of the ob- 
vious traps. Some of the recorded case 
histories are redolent of moral disappro- 
bation, and many of them are sufficiently 
biased for the alert reader to be able, by 
the time he reaches page 121, to make 
a fairly accurate estimate of the authors’ 
attitudes on sex, drink, gambling, cul- 
tural values, and other matters. 

Having taken life and leisure as their 
province, the authors have failed to de- 
fine the subject of their investigation 
with any exactitude. They are aware of 
their difficulties when they write: “In 
dealing with problems of leisure and of 
behaviour, it is almost inevitable that 
we should concentrate on those matters 
which are of active and contemporary 
interest and concern, and this often 
means upon matters about which large 
sections of the population are either 
anxious or enthusiastic.”’ The chapter 
headings give a fair indication of the 
authors’ own estimates of what is of ac- 
tive interest and concern. These chap- 
ters follow the case histories and are, in 
this order: ‘“‘Commercialised Gambling,”’ 
“Drink,” “Smoking,” “Sexual Promiscu- 
ity,’ “How Honest Is Britain?” “The 
Cinema,” ‘‘The Stage,”’ ““Broadcasting,”’ 
“Dancing,” “Reading Habits,” ‘Adult 
Education,” and “‘Religion.”’ The omis- 
sions are as significant as the subjects 
included in this list. One important 
example must suffice to illustrate this 
point. In a normal family, which is still 
the prime social unit in Britain, the life 
within the family is a vital part of the 
recreation and leisure of its members. 
Brothers and sisters play with each other 
and their neighbors. Parents play with 
their children. Together the family takes 
part in expeditions, in vacations, in hob- 
bies, and in household duties. No study 
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of leisure time and recreation, let alone 
of life and leisure, could be claimed as 
balanced which ignored so completely 
as this one does the children and the 
families of which they are members. A 
list of other significant omissions would 
include the place which gardening or 
open-air activities like cycling, rambling 
and camping have in the lives of many 
English people. 

It is not as though there were no re- 
search tools available for use in apprais- 
ing the characteristic features in the so- 
cial life of a community. The authors 
themselves have made use of material 
from the files of the organization known 
as the Social Survey, which was created 
as an independent social-research organi- 
zation closely related to the British offi- 
cial Central Office of Information. This 
organization has developed some ex- 
tremely valuable devices for sampling 
the British people in order to secure spe- 
cific information on various social ques- 
tions. The methods which have achieved 
deserved respect in the hands of the 
Lynds in Middletown and its lineal 
descendants in the library of social sur- 
veys are also valid tools of research. The 
numerous studies of youth and youth 
organizations which have been made in 
Great Britain since A. E. Morgan’s re- 
port on The Needs of Youth are all avail- 
able and contain much useful informa- 
tion which Rowntree and his colleagues 
could have used or developed. 

The results of the authors’ faulty 
methodology are evident in the uneven- 
ness of the interpretative chapters which 
follow the case histories. The chapters 
on subjects about which the authors are 
concerned because the behavior they 
discovered conflicts with their own norms 


3A. E. Morgan, The Needs of Youth (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1939). 


of behavior are almost certainly not 
really adequate or effective assessments 
of the situation, while chapters on sub- 
jects about which they are obviously 
experienced, well informed, and enthu- 
siastic cannot so easily be examined ex- 
cept by others whose knowledge of the 
particular subject is very great. 

It is impossible to submit all the find- 
ings of this book to extended examina- 
tion, but a brief exploration of the valid- 
ity of the chapter on ‘“Commercialised 
Gambling” is possible because, coinci- 
dent with the publication of the book, 
is the publication of the report of the 
British Royal Commission on Betting, 
Lotteries and Gaming.* Rowntree and 
Lavers begin their chapter by quoting 
the condemnation of gambling expressed 
in Resolution 44 of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1948 and an observation made 
by G. M. Trevelyan in his English So- 
cial History to the effect that “gambling 
now perhaps does more harm than 
drink.” On page 147 of the volume under 
review there begins a discussion, largely 
based on J. A. Hobson’s The Ethics of 
Gambling, of the moral wrongness of 
gambling. A large part of the argument 
is based on the assumption that men 
should govern their conduct solely on 
the grounds of reason and that, there- 
fore, since gambling is essentially un- 
reasonable, ‘‘none of the educated or 
thoughtful sections of the community 
should gamble.’”’ Enough is now known 
about human behavior to make it gen- 
erally accepted that behavior is not 
governed solely by the dictates of pure 
reason and that, as Aldous Huxley once 
wrote, ‘‘man has an infinite capacity for 
inconsistency.”” The Royal Commission, 
headed by a distinguished and loyal 

4 Report of the Royal Commission on Betting, 


Lotteries and Gaming (Cmd. 8190; London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1951). 
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Churchman, after hearing a great deal 
of evidence, 

are left with the impression that it is extremely 
difficult to establish by abstract arguments that 
all gambling is inherently immoral, without 
adopting views as to the nature of good or evil 
which would not find acceptance. 


And the report goes on to say that there 
appears to be 

no support for the belief that gambling, pro- 
vided it is kept within reasonable bounds, does 
serious harm to the character of those who take 
part in it, or to their family circle and the com- 
munity generally. 


The Royal Commission’s considered 
judgment on this moral and social ques- 
tion is put briefly by them: 

It does not follow that gambling in modera- 
tion is an amusement to which any great value 
should be attached. Let it be accepted that it 
has certain positive qualities; for instance, many 
of its forms involve some mental activity and it 
has a social value as a general topic of conversa- 
tion; but it frequently has characteristics which 
may reasonably be condemned. 


The amount of gambling gives Rown- 
tree and Lavers much cause for concern. 
They quote an ominous table (p. 124), 
which suggests that the turnover on the 
principal forms of gambling amounts to 
somewhere between 70o and 750 mil- 
lions of pounds. The figures in the Royal 
Commission’s report suggest a turnover 
of a little more than half this figure. Lat- 
er, in discussing the effects of gambling 
on the national economy, Rowntree 
and Lavers add to the “direct net money 
change’”’ (admitted by their calculations 
to be less than one per cent of the cur- 
rent annual total of personal incomes) 
a fearsome list of “misused material re- 
sources” on transportation, paper sup- 
plies, postal services, and wastage of 
manpower for the benefit of ‘‘a few pro- 
moters and organisers and a handful of 
winners.” The Royal Commission’s de- 
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tailed inquiries lead them to conclude 
that personal expenditure on gambling 
in recent years has amounted to less 
than seventy million pounds annually. 
This is approximately one per cent of all 
personal expenditure and far less than 
is spent on either tobacco, alcohol, or 
entertainment. On the use of manpower 
the Commission feels that the position 
can be exaggerated, since “‘it could not, 
in our view, be said that gambling pro- 
vides whole-time employment for the 
equivalent of as many as 100,000 per- 
sons. This is still considerably less than 
one per-cent of the total number of em- 
ployed persons.” 

The main social conclusions that 
Rowntree and Lavers draw from their 
study seem to be more balanced and 
tolerant than their presentation of the 
case suggests: 

In our view it would be an act of considerable 
unkindness, as well as a psychological blunder 
on the industrial side, to deprive people in these 
circumstances [of poor social and recreational 
facilities in their communities] of their recrea- 
tion in gambling, without first seeing that they 
are provided with means of employing their 
leisure, not only more profitably, but with 
greater satisfaction to themselves. 


This is an aspect of gambling to which 
the Kefauver Committee might have 
given some attention. 

In their discussion of sexual promiscu- 
ity the authors find themselves in a di- 
lemma. They are aware that “in the 
whole field of human relationships there 
is probably no subject about which it is 
harder to get reliable information than 
about sexual promiscuity.”” They make 
no reference to the many modern socio- 
logical and anthropological studies which 
have been undertaken in this field and 
are clearly at a loss for some means of 
appraisal of the fact, which seems to have 
startled them, that so many of their 
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“case-histories’”’ contain records of what 
they are pleased to call “irregularities.” 
Obviously the authors are -uncomfort- 
able—for example, after a very tenuous 
discussion of three pages on the age-old 
problem of prostitution, they write: 
“‘We do not wish to prolong our discus- 
sion of this unpleasant subject.” The 
plain fact of the matter is that they are 
unable to contemplate objectively the 
fact that their norms of human behavior 
are those of a limited section of early 
twentieth-century middle-class Anglo- 
Saxon society. Even without the Kinsey 
Report to disillusion them about the 
twentieth century, the evidence of 
Pepys’s Diary, or the private papers of 
James Boswell, or the casual references 
in Parson Woodeforde’s Diaries (1789), 
or the social novels about the nineteenth 
century like Sadleir’s Fanny by Gaslight 
would suggest that actual behavior in 
sexual relations has always varied very 
widely from person to person and class 
to class irrespective of the modes and 
conventions proclaimed by the social 
group who hold the main positions of 
power at the time. 

When they move on to discuss mat- 
ters with an intellectual appeal, the 
authors become more at home and are 
much better informed. The huge circula- 
tions of the main British newspapers 
compared with the quite different pat- 
tern of coverage in North America will 
perhaps be of provocative interest to 
some students on this continent. Even 
more significant is the proportion of the 
total adult population which is estimated 
to read the newspapers, comprising 78.3 
per cent of all adults reading one or more 
dailies and 89.9 per cent of all adults 
reading one or more national Sunday 
papers.5 The authors report, with justi- 
fiable pride, that ‘‘in the whole of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland only 
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62,000 persons, approximately one- 
eighth of one per-cent of the population, 
live in areas where no free public library 
is available to them.” For this the 
British people owe much to the sus- 
tained wisdom of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust and thus vicariously to 
the fortune gathered by Andrew Carne- 
gie in the United States. 

The chapter on ‘Adult Education” 
clearly touches the authors closely, and 
they hint at a temptation to have “ex- 
panded the chapter further,”’ which they 
rejected because ‘‘it would have made it 
out of proportion with the rest of our 
work.” They make no reference to other 
works on this subject that would enable 
the reader to expand their summary 
survey and would have been of great help 
to students. The rich variety of experi- 
ments in adult education, the use of 
films, broadcasting, and community- 
centered activities in Scandinavia and 
in Britain deserve the continued atten- 
tion of educators on this continent. 

The final chapter on “Religion’’ is 
longer than most of the others. The 
authors appear in some way to equate 
belief in and practice of Christianity 
with the “strength of character’’ of the 
nation. They conclude that institution- 
al Christianity as represented by the 
churches is losing its place as a source 
of moral inspiration. Their general con- 
clusion that “we are in fact living on 
the spiritual capital of the past’’ has been 
widely quoted and is a challenging prop- 
osition that deserves consideration. It 
faces social workers with a question 
which is beginning to make its appear- 
ance more often in these present times 


5 The table on p. 292 gives the following circula- 
tion figures for the principal daily papers in 1949: 
Daily Express, 9,830,000; Daily Mirror, 9,320,000; 
Daily Mail, 5,380,000; Daily Herald, 4,060,000; 
News Chronicle, 3,420,000; Daily Telegraph, 2,670,- 
ooo; and the Times, 699,000. 
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than in years past. The problem it poses 
is that, unless social work, social plan- 
ning, and social action are related to 
some ethical system of values, they lose 
much of their meaning and validity. 
The roots of Western society lie deep in 
the Greek and Judeo-Christian philos- 
ophies; and, if the institutional expres- 
sions of those philosophies are inade- 
quate or are not developing with the 
onrush of history, the foundations of 
social work must be re-examined. 

In spite of the facts that for a good 
part of the time the authors seem to be 
out of their depth, that their research 
methods are open to question, and that 
many of their conclusions can be in- 
validated, this study deserves to be read 
and used, but it must be used critically 
and with caution. Its great virtue is 
that, in a time when so much research 
is confined to precise examination of 
small pieces without any beneficial re- 
sults for the whole, the authors have 
been courageous enough to bring a 
wide, though by no means comprehen- 
sive, area under review. The book repre- 
sents the considered attitudes of a 
thoughtful and reasonable group of 
people with a common point of view. 
Many of its conclusions, and a good 
deal of the evidence, become valuable 
and explicable when they are taken with- 
in this context, which reflects the norms 
of a well-to-do middle class that flour- 
ished so luxuriantly in Britain in the 
latter half of the nineteenth and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth centuries. Tol- 
erant, well educated, traveled, and es- 
sentially reasonable people, their values 
were the copybook virtues of hard work, 
thrift, truth, chastity, and piety. They 
put their trust in the inevitability of 
progress through knowledge, education, 
the exercise of reason, and the gradual 
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extension of their code of morals 
throughout the nation and the world. 
England might well have appeared as 
it does in this book if, in 1902, some 
wizard had provided any one of these 
people with a mental telescope through 
which to observe the antics of their 
fellow-men at the mid-century. 

The times have changed. World wars 
have come and wrought new shapes 
upon the face of nations. Essentially 
intolerant, ill-informed, untraveled, and 
unreasonable people have come to hold 
many of the levers of power on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. The scales of 
values are changing and with them the 
nature of leisure as well as work. The 
comparatively small middle class who 
dominated the culture of the early 
twentieth century is being superseded, 
and one of the most important struggles 
of the 1950’s is that for the minds and 
loyalties of large masses of the people. 
The instruments of leisure to which 
Rowntree and Lavers have devoted 
their studies have become, with their 
evident if genteel disapproval, instru- 
ments in this struggle for domination. 
The objectives which seemed so healthy 
and reasonable to our grandfathers now 
seem, to many people, faintly irrelevant. 
It is not yet too clear what the objectives 


of those now reaching out for power are 


going to be. For Hitler every phase of 
human life was an instrument with 
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which to achieve “Ein Volk, Ein Reich, — 
Ein Fiihrer”’; for the Politbureau it | 


would seem fairly clear that leisure 
time in all its forms should be dedicated 
to the greater glory of communism. 
There is developing a new balance of 
social, economic, and political forces 


within each of the Western nations, and | 
it is against an assessment of their own | 
scale of values that an appraisal of life | 
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and leisure in the 1950’s must be meas- 
ured. The present trends in England 
would appear to be related to a desire 
to achieve social equality as a comple- 
ment to the political equalities largely 
achieved in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and the attempts at 
economic equalities which have held the 
center of the stage in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Students in North 
America who wish to get an accurate ap- 
praisal of any social, political, or econom- 
ic survey of England must always re- 
mind themselves that the accepted 


standards of value in other nations are 
not the same as their own. What appears 
to be a worth-while use of time to an 
English truck-driver may well appear 
to be a shocking waste of time to an 
American truck-driver—and they may 
both be right. 

The times have changed. The judg- 
ment of what might have been remains 
a challenge which demands an adequate 
response in the second half of the cen- 


tury. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


DR. ELIOT, CHIEF OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU 


Social workers, interested in the United 
States Children’s Bureau, were very glad in- 
deed to know that Dr. Martha Eliot was to 
succeed Miss Lenroot as chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Dr. Eliot, well known to the 
readers of the Review,’ was sworn in as chief 
on September 4. A list of nine aims for serv- 
ices to mothers and children, including ways 
of doing a better job for children, was issued 
by Dr. Eliot when she took over the position 
as chief. Dr. Eliot’s impressive list of aims 
was as follows: 


1. Decreasing the death rate resulting from pre- 
mature birth. “This is the biggest front re- 
maining in our battle to help all our babies 
live safely through their first years of life,” 
Dr. Eliot said. 

2. Making sure that each mother comes through 
the maternity period not only alive but with 
abounding health for herself and her child. 

3. Wiping out the black market in babies. “We 
know what good adoption laws and practices 
are, and we have demonstrated how effec- 
tively they can protect the rights of the child, 
his natural parents and his adoptive par- 
ents,” she asserted. “Let’s get them operat- 
ing and used everywhere.” 

4. Finding ways of preventing congenital de- 
fects and improving techniques in helping 
children overcome the handicaps that cannot 
be prevented. 

5. Aiding children with epilepsy and other 
chronic conditions. “With what is known 
right now, we would enable 80 per cent of the 
children with epilepsy to lead normal, useful 
lives,” she said. “The treatment is both medi- 
cal and psychological.” 

6. Doing a great deal more for the many thou- 
sands who do not see or hear well. “We need 
hearing and speech centers accessible every- 
where,” Dr. Eliot declared. 


t See this Review, XV (1941), 636; XVI (1942), 1; 
XXIII (1949), facing 281, 378; XXV (1951), 383. 


7. Getting more skilled help to children before 
they become delinquent. 

8. Wiping out brutal, degrading, and harsh 
treatment of children in training schools and 
substituting informed handling. 

g. Aiding all who deal with children to know 
how to understand them. 


Dr. Eliot said that a plan similar to the 
World War Emergency Maternity and In- 
fant Care program was under consideration. 
Under the war plan, prenatal, childbirth, 
and postnatal care were furnished by the 
government to the wives of servicemen in 
the four lowest pay brackets, and medical 
care was furnished their children up to one 
year of age. Everyone will wish Dr. Eliot 
success in her new crusade for children. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT 
CHILDREN’S CENTER 


Fred Hoehler, the director of the Illinois 
State Welfare Department, took a step in 
advance when he planned to remove all the 
children from the twelve Illinois state hospi- 
tals and give them a new small children’s 
hospital. This new hospital has been named 
the “‘Grace Abbott Children’s Center” to 
commemorate the work for children by 
Grace Abbott, who was chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from 1921 to 1934. The new 
children’s center will soon be caring for 
forty-six children, and a larger building will 
be provided if and when it is needed. Among 
the gifts that have been made to the new 
center are two rowboats for use in the pond, 
which is on the grounds and which is like a 
small lake. Three saddle horses equipped for 
riding are also a gift to the new hospital. 

Only a handful of states have made spe- 
cial provision of this kind for children in 
need of mental treatment who are usually 
sent to the large state hospitals for adults. 
There had been much public interest in the 
new Grace Abbott Children’s Center. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


« CHARLOTTE WHITTON, MAYOR 
OF OTTAWA 


Charlotte Whitton, of Ottawa, Canada, 
well-known social worker, writer, and lec- 
turer, an old friend of many social workers 
and of this Review, has become mayor of Ot- 
tawa, and we are glad to be able to publish a 
photograph of the new mayor, wearing her 
official chain of office, which dates from 
1872. Miss Whitton, who has been much in 
the newspapers recently because of the royal 
visit to Ottawa, was elected an alderman of 
Ottawa and then made head of the council. 
The death of the elected mayor of Ottawa 
meant that, under Canada’s Municipal Act, 
Charlotte Whitton succeeded to the posi- 
tion of mayor, a great and unusual honor 
for a woman in Canada’s capital city. In 
her first address to the council, Miss Whit- 
ton spoke of the task ahead as demanding 


clarity of vision, stoutness of heart, firmness of 
will, and a fearless, honest following of truth; 
for the civilization which has so long served us 
and our fathers is changing and we are changing 
with it. In that change there is a tremendous 
shift of world power which casts our young 
country in a strategic role in human destiny, 
and thus makes this City one of the world’s vital 
centers. 

And as the world, which we knew prior to 
1930, has gone, so has the old Ottawa. Yet in 
that going there is not loss but gain, if we can 
preserve all that was good and carry it forward 
into the strength of a greater growth. 

That should be the purpose and programme 
of this civic government in the year and a 
quarter of the term which is left to this Council. 


In her “inaugural address” Mayor Whit- 
ton dealt with the subjects of housing, pub- 
lic health, and other social-civic interests. 

Her many American friends in the field of 
social welfare will wish Miss Whitton a most 
successful term as mayor of Ottawa. 


NEWS FROM IRO 


In a report issued this fall in Geneva, 
Switzerland, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization said that ‘“Europe’s surplus pop- 


t See this Review, XV (June, 1941), 207, 336-37. 
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ulation problem could be completely solved 
in ten years at a cost within the capacity of 
the interested governments to bear.” After 
reviewing their four years’ experience with 
movirz large numbers of people to new 
homes t low cost, the conclusions of IRO 
w re that more than 500,000 persons could 
be moved yearly to new homes in Canada, 
Latin America, Australia, the United States, 
and New Zealand without any changes in 
present laws governing immigration into 
those countries. 

On the basis of its experience, the refugee 
organization said that the cost of getting a 
migrant ready, feeding and caring for him 
during movement, and moving him under 
decent conditions to a new home should be 
not more than $276.30. And the IRO be- 
lieves a substantial part of this expense 
would be repaid by immigrants within a few 
years after their re-establishment. 

With the publication of this report it was 
said that the United States is ready to calla 
conference of governments interested in con- 
tinuing the refugee agency’s fleet and migra- 
tion facilities after the purely refugee func- 
tions of the relief organization have been 
liquidated. This conference, planned for 
midsummer, was delayed by the uncertainty 
over legislative action on foreign aid. How- 
ever, under the new foreign-aid act, Con- 
gress has directed the Mutual Security 
Agency to make $10,000,000 available to an 
international organization—without eastern 
European membership—for aiding migra- 
tion from Europe. 

The Geneva report tells for the first time 
in detail the story of the IRO operations. A 
special dispatch to the New York Times 
which deals with the report points out that, 
in addition to moving about 1,000,000 dis- 
placed persons from places of temporary 
refuge to new homes and caring for more 
than 1,000,000 persons in camps and else- 
where during the process, the agency also 
operated on a substantial scale as a migra- 
tion agency for nonrefugee immigrants. 

By the middle of the current year (1951) 
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arrangements for moving about 150,000 
nonrefugee migrants had been completed 
and were being carried out. 

No estimate is made of the amount re- 
quired for financing a large-scale migration 
program. The maximum possible resettle- 
ment figure was set at 536,000 a year. It has 
been estimated that the population surplus 
of Europe may be set at 5,000,000, distrib- 
uted roughly as 3,000,000 in Italy, 1,500,000 
in Germany, and 500,000 in Austria, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and Malta. These are large 
numbers, and the present situation calls for 
a large-scale remedy. 


IRON CURTAIN REFUGEES 


The account of the plight of the Iron Cur- 
tain refugees which came from a special cor- 
respondent of the New York Times is prop- 
erly said to be “pitiful” and to “arouse shock 
and indignation.” In commenting on the de- 
scriptions which they had published of the 
refugee situation, the Times said editorially 
that “more than six years after the war we 
have still not evolved any technique for 
handling these refugees which meets even 
minimal standards of decency, humanity 
and enlightened self-interest.” The Times 
said further: “Any student of American 
post-war policy toward the hundreds of 
thousands of political refugees from Eastern 
Europe must acknowledge that this history 
is indeed a black page on our record.” The 
editorial comment of the Times continues as 
follows: 

In the months immediately after V-E Day 
our troops drove thousands of displaced Soviet 
citizens back to their homelands at bayonet 
point, paying no attention to the fact that many 
of them did not wish to return and that some 
even preferred suicide to going back. Through- 
out the period since 1945 the responsible Ameri- 
can and other Western authorities in Germany 
and Austria have seemed never adequately to 
understand the importance of the problem and 
have certainly proved unable as yet to take any 
effective measures to handle it. 


It was suggested that much of our think- 
ing on the need to help these refugees, mate- 
rially and otherwise, “has stressed the fact 
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that they have important information to 
give us.” Although this is certainly true, it is 
“far from the main consideration.” In the 
“free world’s struggle,” there is “the deter- 
mination to maintain those ethical, moral 
and humane ideals which the Kremlin has 
trampled underfoot. There can be no more 
relevant test of our belief in those ideals than 
the treatment we give those men and women 
who have risked their lives to join our side.” 
The Times thinks that “so far we have 
clearly failed that test. The problem is prob- 
ably too large to be solved satisfactorily by 
administrative officials working within the 
restrictive limits of current budgets. It is a 
matter in which Congressional action is re- 
quired, and we are glad to note that at last 
Congress gives indication of taking some 
interest in the question.” 

There was, however, the story about the 
thirty-two Czechs who escaped on a famous 
locomotive dash and who are to be resettled 
in Canada after their wild—and successful— 
dash for freedom. And the Times quite prop- 
erly said: 

This is a tribute to the promptness of a pri- 
vate organization, the International Rescue 
Committee, and also to the flexibility of Can- 
ada’s immigration laws. But the question natu- 
rally arises why they are not being resettled [in 
the United States], for Canada’s gain is cer- 
tainly our loss. The answer presumably lies in 
the complexity of our immigration laws and the 
barriers they set up against the immigration of 
refugees from Iron Curtain countries who may 
have been connected, even involuntarily, with 
the Communist party or its affiliates. The 
prompt and humane action in this case also con- 
trasts strongly with the slow grinding of the re- 
settlement process in the case of tens of thou- 
sands of other refugees, many of whom live in 
want and near-despair in Western Europe. Is 
the publicity a refugee generates by the mode of 
his escape to be the criterion for the rapidity 
with which he is given a chance to start anew 
and build a useful life in the free world? 


A GENERAL CALLS FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF WAR 


In an address before the Massachusetts 
legislature when he was in Boston last sum- 
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mer, General MacArthur made a vigorous 
plea for the abolition of war. The General 
said: 

Now that the fighting has temporarily 
abated, the outstanding impression which 
emerges from the scene is the utter uselessness 
of the enormous sacrifice in life and limb which 
has resulted. A million soldiers on both sides and 
unquestionably at least a like number of civil- 
ians are maimed or dead. A nation has been 
gutted, and we stand today just where we stood 
before it all started. 

The threat of aggression upon the weak by 
those callously inclined among the strong has 
not diminished. Indeed, nothing has been set- 
tled. No issue has been decided. 

This experience again emphasizes the utter 
futility of modern war—its complete failure as 
an arbiter of international dissensions. Its threat 
must be abolished if the world is to go on—and 
if it does not go on, it will go under. 

We must finally come to realize that war is 
outmoded as an instrument of political policy, 
that it provides no solution for international 
suicide. We must understand that in final analy- 
sis the mounting cost of preparation for war is in 
many ways as materially destructive as war it- 
self. We must find the means to avoid this great 
sapping of human energy and resource. 

This requires leadership of the highest order 
—a spiritual and moral leadership—a leadership 
which our country alone is capable of providing. 
While we must be prepared to meet the trial of 
war if war comes, we should gear our foreign and 
domestic policies toward the ultimate goal—the 
abolition of war from the face of the earth. 

This is what practically all mankind—all the 
great masses which populate the world—long 
and pray for. Therein lies the road, the only 
road, to universal peace and prosperity. We 
must lead the world down that road, however 
long and tortuous and illusory it may now 
appear. 

Such is the role as I see it for which this great 
nation of ours is now cast. In this we follow the 
Cross. If we meet the challenge, we cannot fail. 
But no end may be achieved without first mak- 
ing a start—no success without a trial. 


It is encouraging that a great general asks 
for the abolition, and not just the control, of 
war. He said further in his Massachusetts 
address: 


On this problem of greatest concern, unless 
we address ourselves to the fundamentals, we 
shall get no farther than the preceding genera- 
tions which have tried and failed. Convention 
after convention has been entered into designed 
to humanize war and bring it under the control 
of rules dictated by the highest human ideals. 
Yet each war becomes increasingly savage as the 
means of mass killing are further developed. 

You cannot control war; you can only abolish 
it. Those who shrug this off as idealistic are the 
real enemies of peace—the real warmongers. 
Those who lack the enterprise, vision, and cour- 
age to try a new approach when no others have 
succeeded fail completely the most simple test 
of leadership. 


Undoubtedly the abolition of war is the 
greatest social reform on the horizon for all 
the nations. It is therefore especially hopeful 
when a man whose business has been armies 
and war joins the ranks of those who are 
sometimes reproved as being too willing to 
accept “peaceful alternatives.” 


WOMEN WORKERS IN 1951 


Some useful information regarding the 
present employment of women is found in 
the Facts on Women Workers issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

Estimated at 19 million in the week end- 
ing July 14, 1951, the total civilian employ- 
ment of women was 368,000 higher than in 
June, and 1.4 million above the level of a 
year ago, according to the latest Census Bu- 
treau figures. Total civilian employment of 
men was 78,000 below the level of July, 
1950, reflecting the fact that young male 
workers were being inducted into the armed 
forces in sizable numbers during the year. 
The increased employment of women com- 
pensated for the decrease in male employ- 
ment and accounted for a rise of 1.3 million 
in total employment over the past year, 
bringing the total to 62.5 million men and 
women, the highest July level on record. 

In nonagricultural jobs the number of 
women has now reached the level prevailing 
at the peak of World War II, when millions 
were working as replacements for men in the 
armed forces. 
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The Census Bureau issues the data for 
July, 1951, shown in Table tr. 

Women are now said to form about 30 per 
cent of the working force at Benicia Arsenal, 
in the San Francisco Bay area, and are filling 
so-called ‘‘men’s jobs” with notable success, 
according to a recent newsletter of the office 
of the Secretary of the Army, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Division. The jobs on which the 
women perform best, the arsenal reports, are 


lion additional employed women. Women 
employed as farm laborers and foremen also 
have shown an increase. The Bureau of the 
Census shows the employment status of em- 
ployed women at the end of the fiscal year 
July, 1951 (Table 2). 

Of note also is the fact that women estab- 
lished a record during 1950 when they 
bought more than 43 billion dollars’ worth 
of new life insurance protection, according 











TABLE 1 
Per Cent 
Pepuletion Number of Women Change since 
Women of All July, 1950 
Persons 
Civilian population (14 years and 
8 ee tee ae Eee 57,058,000 52.4 + 670,000 
Civilian labor force.......... 19,780,000 30.7 +1,061,000 
LS a rere 19,022,000 30.4 +1, 390,000 
In agriculture........... 1,638,000 20.7 + 175,000 
In nonagricultural indus- 
i) eee ae aa gear 17,384,000 31.8 +1,215,000 
Unemployed... ...cn:c8.05.55 758,000 40.8 — 329,000 
PROMWUOIMETB 5. 5. cae es 37,278,000 83.8 — 391,000 














those of crane operator, lift-truck operator, 
fire-control inspector, parts requirements 
planner, and talleyman. Their work also is 
said to be satisfactory in most of the arse- 
nal’s other mechanical and warehouse jobs, 
including welding, toolroom operation, and 
inspection. Benicia’s successful utilization of 
its women workers is credited to job en- 
gineering. This, together with equipment 
modification and the increased use of power 
tools, has enabled the arsenal to make exten- 
sive use of women in “heavy” operations. 
An outstanding example of the successful 
use of women, the newsletter notes, is an 
employee who was hired during World War 
II as a student in the watch-repair school. 
This woman now is a foreman and is in 
charge of a shop which operates on three 
shifts. She supervises thirty employees, most 
of whom are men. 

Major increases in the employment of 
women since July, 1950, have occurred 
among clerical workers and factory workers, 
which together account for more than a mil- 


to the Institute of Life Insurance. The 
amount represents the largest purchase ever 
made in a single year. The total amount of 
life insurance which women now own, the 
Institute’s survey shows, has reached nearly 
45 billion dollars, about a fifth of all life in- 
surance in America. 

The 1950 purchases by women included 
nearly 2 billion dollars each of “ordinary” 
and “weekly premium”? life insurance and 
almost a billion dollars of group life in- 
surance. Of the women who purchased or- 
dinary life insurance during the year, nearly 
two-thirds were employed outside their 
homes, 29 per cent were housewives, and the 
remaining 7 per cent were in school or living 
with their families. Women’s present owner- 
ship of this kind of life insurance is around 
23 billion dollars. 


WOMEN IN THE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


The fuller use of women in the national 
defense program was urged by Miss Frieda 
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Miller, director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

According to the report in the New York 
Times, Miss Miller said that 40 out of every 
100 persons interviewed in the Bureau of 
Employment’s security job-counseling serv- 
ice “recently” had been women, while, a 
year ago, only 29 of each 100 persons seeking 
jobs were women. 

She believes that the increased number of 


and April of this year, and later figures 
showed further increases. “But today’s type 
of plane,” she said, “heavier than in World 
War II, currently presents difficulties in hir- 
ing large numbers of women in construction, 
and as long as people already trained can be 
procured, the industry is not likely to take 
on large numbers of untrained women.” 
And she added that the principal reason 
why the defense effort was not yet making 


TABLE 2 
EMPLOYED WOMEN, JULY, 1951 








Occupation 





A opeupations. ......-. 2... 255s 


Clerical and kindred workers.......,.. 
Operatives and kindred workers....... 
Service workers, except private household. . 
Private household workers............ 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers. 
SOUS WORERNS. ode. i eT 
Farm laborers and foremen........... 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, except 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. . 
Farmers and farm managers.......... 
Laborers, except farm and mine....... 





Per Cent | Per Cent 
Number Distri- of All 
bution | Workers 
....| 19,022,000 | 100.0 30.4 
-ocef <$)328,000 27.0 66.3 
asso 35 92E,000 19.6 28.9 
2,150,000 "2.4 45.8 
....| 1,851,000 9.7 97.2 
1,617,000 8.5 35-9 
..--| 1,467,000 ye a7.2 
oss] -t 450, Cao 74 39-4 
..+-] 1,092,000 5.9 ¥7.6 
250,000 ¥.3 2.9 
re 212,000 Et 5.0 
= eae 118,000 0.6 2.8 














women applicants came largely from the 
ranks of housewives, untrained in industry 
but “ready and eager” to take jobs to help 
meet the rising burden of the family budget. 
Jobs, for them, were not presently available, 
Miss Miller also said. 

Reporting recent increases in the number 
of new job applications filed by women, she 
said this resulted partly from seasonal lay- 
offs of women workers but also from con- 
tinuing entry into the job market of women 
seeking work in defense-connected estab- 
lishments. “‘Even in defense areas,”’ she said, 
“applications by women for production jobs 
have so far been more numerous than the 
jobs opening up to them, according to re- 
ports coming in to the women’s bureau.” 

In the aircraft industry, the proportion of 
women workers was reported to have risen 
from 12.4 to 15.1 per cent between January 


full use of women was the fact that there was 
no present over-ali shortage of workers ex- 
cept in specialized fields. 

“With the defense industry still in the 
‘tooling up’ stage, its greatest unfilled de- 
mand is for engineers, draftsmen, machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, skilled aircraft as- 
sembly workers, and other types of work re- 
quiring special training,” she pointed out. 
However, she thinks that present plans and 
current trends indicate that women inevita- 
bly will be drawn into the labor market in 
far larger numbers, and she urged that their 
recruitment be conducted in an orderly way. 

Discussing the subject further, Miss 
Miller said that during the last year, while 
the armed forces more than doubled, draw- 
ing many men from civilian industry, wom- 
en were entering the labor market in greater 
numbers than men were leaving it. In May, 














1951, there were 822,000 more women and 
808,000 fewer men in the civilian labor force 
than in the same month a year before. 

She also pointed out that there were acute 
shortages in some of the fields in which 
women predominate, such as the clerical oc- 
cupations, nursing, teaching, and the hotel 
and restaurant fields. 

On the basis of current estimates, Miss 
Miller said, the defense program, as now 
planned, will require about 3,500,000 work- 
ers by the end of 1952. 


GENERAL RIDGWAY AND CIVIL- 
IAN SPECIALISTS 


The Department of State Bulletin has pub- 
lished General Ridgway’s statement on this 
subject as follows: 


On August 1 the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations received the following state- 
ment by General Matthew B. Ridgway, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, 
dealing with the work of the civilian specialists 
provided by certain specialized agencies of the 
United Nations and the League of Red Cross 
Societies for service with the U.N. Civil Assist- 
ance Command in Korea: 

“Shortly after the attack on the Republic of 
Korea by North Korean Communist forces in 
June 1950, it became evident that the newly es- 
tablished Republic of Korea would be unable to 
cope with the momentous problems created by 
the thousands of civilians fleeing before the ad- 
vancing enemy forces. Reports began to reflect 
outbreaks of smallpox, typhoid, dysentery, and 
cholera, which if unchecked would have not 
only ravaged the civilian population of South 
Korea, but also would have seriously endan- 
gered the safety of the United Nations military 
personnel fighting to repel the invading forces. 

“In response to an appeal by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
those humanitarian organizations devoted to 
the principles of relieving human suffering, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, the World 
Health Organization, and the International Ref- 
ugee Organization made available to the United 
Nations Command specialists in public health, 
welfare, sanitation, and relief to assure that the 
level of health and welfare of the civilian popu- 
lation was maintained in accordance with hu- 
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manitarian principles. Around this core of spe- 
cialists and such military persons as could be 
spared from combat duty was formed the 
United Nations Civil Assistance Command, 
Korea. That the work of this organization has 
been successful is demonstrated by the facts 
that there have been no major outbreaks of 
disease, no widespread starvation, and a mini- 
mum of unrest in South Korea, where almost 5 
million of the 21 million population are dis- 
placed from their former homes. 

“The civilian specialists in the United Na- 
tions Civil Assistance Command represent 13 
different nationalities. The World Health Or- 
ganization and the International Refugee Or- 
ganization have furnished 36 health and welfare 
officers and sanitary engineers. The National 
Red Cross societies of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, Norway, and Can- 
ada have also furnished 3-man units, each con- 
sisting of a health officer, a welfare officer, and a 
sanitary engineer. To cope with the increased 
problems of employment and labor, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has recently made 
available two advisers to assist the Korean Gov- 
ernment in this field. The frequently recurring 
problems among the civil population, arising at 
widely separated points, have required that 
these men devote their efforts to assisting the 
Korean population without regard to the nor- 
mal inclination to work with one’s own country- 
men. 

“The work of the Civil Assistance Command 
is not only essential to the success of military 
forces but is also of vital importance to insure 
the total success of the tasks undertaken by the 
United Nations in Korea. The success of mili- 
tary operations affects only indirectly the indi- 
vidual Korean civilian. The lasting impression 
of the United Nations concern for the individual 
Korean will be made through efforts of the 
United Nations organization and other humani- 
tarian groups to provide the minimum neces- 
saries of life. The Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, is firmly convinced that or- 
ganizations having representation in the United 
Nations Civil Assistance Command in Korea 
can be proud of the accomplishments of their 
personnel in Korea. Their untiring, impartial 
efforts have set an example for free people every- 
where.” 


A NEW WORLD CENSUS 


The United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information issued an interesting state- 
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ment regarding the world’s population in- 
crease in a statistical study made by the 
World Health Organization, in which the es- 
timate showed a great increase in popula- 
tion. That is, the study showed that the 
world population had increased by 826,000,- 
ooo since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; in other words, the comprehensive 
WHO study, which appears in the latest is- 
sue of WHO’s Epidemiological and Vital 
Statistics Report under the title “Growth of 
Population in the World,” gives the world 
population in 1949 as 2,378,0c0,000 as com- 
pared with 1,552,000,000 in 1900. 

The author of the article, Dr. S. Swaroop, 
chief of WHO Statistical Studies section, has 
made the statement that “in the last 50 
years, the world has added more persons 
than actually were living in 1900 in the 
whole world excluding Asia, and the rate for 
the twentieth century shows world popula- 
tion to be increasing as never before.” 

The WHO study reports: 


The daily net addition to the world’s popula- 
tion is estimated to be nearly 60,000 at present. 

Of the 52 countries listed, only one—the Re- 
public of Ireland—has actually shown a de- 
crease (7 percent) during the period 1900-1949. 
There, the population went down from 3,200,- 
000 to 3,000,000. The largest percentage in- 
crease among all the countries listed was regis- 
tered in Argentina, where the population rose 
from 4,800,000 in 1900 to 16,800,000 in 1949. 
This represents an increase of 251 percent. 
Argentina is followed by Cuba (231 percent), 
Colombia (217 percent), and Brazil (191 per- 
cent). 

On the whole, the American continents have 
recorded the greatest relative increase during 
the past 50 years. The WHO study shows that 
this rise amounted to about 112 percent, the 
1949 population being estimated at 320,800,000 
as compared with 151,000,000 in 1900. 

The rate of increase has been slower in Eu- 
rope than anywhere else. The population of 
Europe rose only 36 percent (not including the 
U.S.S.R.) during the half-century under review. 
Estimated at 288,000,000 in 1900, Europe’s pop- 
ulation had grown to approximately 392,000,000 
by 1949. 

What is today the U.S.S.R. had a population 
in 1900 which was less than half as large as that 


of the rest of Europe, but in the past 50 years 
around 74,000,000 have been added and the 
U.S.S.R. at present has a population of 200,- 
000,000. 

The greatest increase in Europe, outside the 
U.S.S.R., was recorded in Italy. Its population 
rose during the period in question from 33,400,- 
000 to 46,000,000. 

In Oceania the population rose 100 percent 
and was up to 12,400,000 in 1949, while in 
Africa the percentage increase was 41 percent. 
The African population in 1949 was estimated 
at 197,900,000 as against 140,700,000 in 1900. 

Half of the world’s total increase has been 
contributed by Asian countries alone. Although 
some of the smaller countries, such as Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand, recorded in- 
creases of well over 100 percent, the two large 
countries—China and prepartition India—in- 
creased relatively slowly at rates of approxi- 
mately 30 percent and 49 percent respectively. 
Yet their contribution to the total world in- 
crease is almost one-third, though some of the 
population estimates are not always reliable. 

The WHO study also shows that the world 
population has nearly quadrupled in the past 
three centuries, rising from an estimated 545,- 
000,000 in 1650 to approximately 2,378,000,000 
in 1949. The most rapid growth has been prin- 
cipally, in the past, among Europeans and their 
migratory descendants on other continents. 

The factors contributing to the increase were 
presumably the settlement of new lands, scien- 
tific and industrial progress, and developments 
in medical science and technology. But, this 
study adds, “the latter factors are no doubt at 
work among the non-European populations. For 
instance, the period of accelerated rates in coun- 
tries such as Egypt, India, Pakistan and In- 
donesia has occurred much later than in the 
West.” 

The report points out in conclusion that be- 
fore the eighteenth century the force of mortal- 
ity was, by and large, the major controlling fac- 
tor in population growth. However, through the 
extension of the benefits of medical science and 
public health measures and through other fac- 
tors, mortality is being reduced at varying rates 
in many parts of the world. 

It is therefore necessary increasingly to take 
into account, apart from mortality, such mat- 
ters as the age and sex distribution of the popu- 
lation, nuptiality, and fecundity, the study 
points out. 

Proper allowance, the study concludes, will 
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also be necessary for the consequences of wars, 
famines, floods, or other natural calamities, as 
also for the changes taking place in economic 
and social conditions and the extent to which 
natural resources are likely to be exploited in the 
context of the existing pressure of population on 
the soil. 


A CENTURY OF JEWISH 
EMIGRATION 


According to estimates by the Institute of 
Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish Congress, 
more than 4,300,000 Jews are said to have 
migrated from Europe in the last hundred 
years. 

Most of this emigration is said to have 
taken place before 1939, the pre-1939 emi- 
grants being estimated at 3,600,000. About 
71 per cent of the Jews remaining in Europe 
on the eve of World War II died—z200,000 
are believed to have been war casualties and 
5,800,000 were the victims of Hitlerite ex- 
termination. The report tells further that in 
World War II “only 170,000 Jews were able 
to escape from Europe. Between 1945 and 
1950, 530,000 emigrated, 140,000 to the 
United States and Canada, 40,000 to Latin 
America and Australia, and 350,000 to the 
Holy Land.” 

Although 88 per cent of the Jewish popu- 
lation of the world lived in Europe in 1850, 
the Institute of Jewish Affairs estimates that 
a century later (in 1950) Europe had only 
24.5 per cent of world Jewish population. 

Most of the 2,750,000 Jews living in Eu- 
rope in 1950 were in Soviet Russia, cut off 
from the rest of the Jewish people. As a re- 
sult, Europe no longer is the principal center 
of Jewish life and culture. A noted statisti- 
cian and economist, who prepared the esti- 
mates, believes that “the share of European 
Jewry in the life of the Jewish people, and 
hence its share in shaping the destiny of 
world Jewry, has greatly declined.” 

There is a summary of this interesting re- 
port in the New York Times, which tells us 
that the tendency among Jews to emigrate 
from Europe continues, not only among citi- 
zens of southern and eastern European 
countries, but among those of western Eu- 
rope as well. 
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Thus, 8,000 or more than one-fourth of the 
30,000 Jews in Belgium have registered for emi- 
gration. Thousands of Jews living in the Nether- 
lands and France also have applied for emigra- 
tion, mainly to Israel but also to the United 
States, Canada and Australia. Jews are repre- 
sented in considerable number in the British 
emigration to the dominions. 

In eastern Europe, 7,000 to 8,000 of the re- 
maining 35,000 Polish Jews have registered for 
emigration. According to reports from Israel, 
emigration from Rumania to that country, 
which totaled 62,000 in 1950 and the first five 
months of 1951, will be intensified. While Czech 
Jews have not been permitted to leave in recent 
months, “there are still many candidates for em- 
igration.” 

The expected movement from eastern and 
central Europe follows a substantial emigration 
of Jews from those countries in the immediate 
postwar period. The statistician notes: 37,000 
out of 40,000 survivors in Bulgaria, 7,000 out of 
12,000 in Yugoslavia, and 165,000 out of 200,000 
survivors in Poland. 

“The exodus from Europe would assume 
even larger proportions if all European coun- 
tries permitted emigration.” 

While persecution, flight, war, and emigra- 
tion were bringing about the great reduction be- 
tween 1850 and 1939, the number of Jews in Eu- 
rope more than doubled between 1850 and 1914 
as a result of natural population increase. How- 
ever, the surplus of births over deaths among 
Jews was higher proportionately than in the 
rest of the population. 

Between 1850 and 1914 the number of Jews 
in Europe rose from 4,500,000 to 10,000,000, 
The total population rose from 255,000,000 to 
470,000,000. The Jewish emigration ran parallel 
to a general movement of peoples from Europe, 
involving 60,000,000 persons. 

Thereafter the parallel ended. In the 1914-39 
period the total population increased from 
470,000,000 to 530,000,000. The number of Jews 
declined from 10,000,000 to 9,500,000 from Jew- 
ish losses in World War I, a decline in the annual 
natural increase and emigration. 


All this is interesting to American stu- 
dents of our population growth. Our immi- 
gration statistics over the long years have 
recorded, at the ports of entry, the country 
from which immigrants have come, but 
there are no questions asked regarding re- 
ligion. Therefore, the work of the Institute 
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of Jewish Affairs substantially adds to our 


' knowledge of the immigrants who have been 


coming to us over the years. 


A GREAT FOUNDATION REPORTS 


The recent report of one of our great 
foundations is very encouraging. The presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation reported 
that grants or appropriations of $11,247,964 
were made last year. Grants totaling $2,- 
326,840 were made in the public health 
field, $1,240,900 medical sciences, $2,092,- 
515 natural sciences, $2,122,085 social sci- 
ences, and $1,491,250 humanities. He also 
listed expenditures of $1,003,747 for scien- 
tific services, $477,500 for miscellaneous 
grants, and $493,127 under the heading of 
“general.” 

It is pointed out that the Rockefeller 


- Foundation’s International Health Division 


had been discontinued and the Division of 
Medicine and Public Health created to con- 
duct the program in the field of public health 
and medical sciences. The new division, the 
president of the foundation noted, was 
planned to ‘“‘meet today’s larger concept of 
medicine in which the formerly distinct 
boundaries between curative and preventive 
medicine are rapidly disappearing.” 

Discussing the campaign conducted 
against malaria in Sardinia, the report said 
that the drive, which began in 1946 and 
ended last October, had reduced the number 
of primary cases from 10,000 in 1946 to none 
in 1950. 

Last year the program of the virus section 
of the International Health Division labora- 
tories in New York began a systematic study 
of new viruses. 

In the medical sciences in 1950 emphasis 
was on psychiatry, neurology, and physiol- 
ogy, both in this country and abroad. Four- 
teen grants, totaling $557,859, were made 
for research and teaching projects, among 
them the establishment of a pioneer clinic 
for child guidance in Denmark and a new 
institute in Germany devoted to the encour- 
agement of psychosomatic medicine. 

Grants in the humanities included an ap- 
propriation of $366,400 for five projects in 
intercultural understanding. 


A MODERN VIEW OF THE WORLD’S 
FOOD SUPPLY 


A Finnish chemist and Nobel Prize win- 
ner seems willing to have us believe that this 
planet could feed 4,000,000,000 people, 
roughly twice the world’s present popula- 
tion. This is, of course, a very optimistic 
view of the possibilities for the future, par- 
ticularly in comparison with the old Mal- 
thusian theories. 

Moreover, at the present time—which of 
course is not a normal situation—there are 
food scarcities for various reasons. Our Eng- 
lish friends have patiently accepted an in- 
conveniently unpleasant meat ration, and 
the following lines from Punch make their 
situation appear closer to the old pictures of 
scarcity: 

Monday’s meat is cold and thin, 

Tuesday’s meat comes out of a tin, 

Wednesday’s meat is not what you’d wish, 

Thursday’s meat is probably fish, 

Friday’s meat is—I really don’t know, 

Saturday’s meat has far to go, 

For it has to last over the Sabbath day 

When everyone’s hungry and no one’s away. 


The New York Times reminds us that the 
Finnish chemist’s view of the world food 
supply is an optimistic view which contra- 
dicts sharply “‘recent concern over the rapid 
increase of world population, particularly in 
under-developed areas where the number of 
people habitually crowds the margin of sub- 
sistence and famine is not infrequent.” 

However, the Times said editorially that 
the Finnish chemist was concerned with po- 
tentials and implicitly recognizes that we 
are far from the ideal today. 


Over vast areas of the world the food intake 
of the average citizen is low even when meas- 
ured only in caloric terms. Considered qualita- 
tively, taking account of the consumption of 
proteins, minerals and vitamins, the picture is 
even worse, particularly since such deficiencies 
tend to debilitate those affected and make them 
vulnerable to many diseases. 

To solve the problem of providing high-level 
diets for all the world’s present population, there 
is needed not only better diffusion and applica- 
tion of knowledge but also capital. A farmer has 
made an advance when he learns that fertilizers 
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and insecticides will increase his crop yields; 
but, unless he has the wherewithal to buy these 
and other supplies that knowledge is of little use. 
This need for capital is even more pressing when 
one thinks of applying modern labor-saving 
farm machinery on any extensive scale. Yet the 
state of agriculture is so primitive in many 
areas, even today, that much can be gained from 
relatively inexpensive new techniques or from 
such change as better timing of farm operations 
and better matching of soil and crops. 


The Finnish chemist spoke at a session of 
the International Congress of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry. He is reported to have said 
that ‘the possibilities for increasing the 
world’s food supply are enormous. Without 
any new discoveries we could produce food 
enough for four billion people. The crop 
yields ate very low in many areas of the 
world. Only in Denmark, Holland and Bel- 
gium are the yields relatively high.” For ex- 
ample, he said, in the United States the 
yield of wheat was 400 kilograms an acre, 
whereas in some countries of Europe the yield 
was as high as 1,000 kilograms. 


RISING TIDE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The Children’s Bureau of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency reported recently that juvenile 
court cases in 1949 in 413 courts in twenty- 
two states totaled 70,616. This represents a 
ratio of about 12 for every 1,000 children in 
the country between seven and seventeen 
years of age. 

Reports from 218 courts that have been 
reporting for many years showed that ju- 
venile court cases dropped from a peak of 
71,117 in 1945 to 51,994 in 1948 and then 
rose to 54,028 in 1949. The Children’s Bu- 
reau said that the preliminary figures for 
1950 indicated a continued upward trend. 

Dependency and neglect cases in the 218 
courts, which are in fifteen states, dropped 
from 20,950 in 1946 to 19,303 in 1949. The 
decline was attributed to a high level of em- 
ployment and to more stability in family 
living, “with fathers returning from World 
War II service and the need for mothers to 
go to work somewhat lessened.” For the 413 
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courts now reporting, dependency and neg- 
lect cases totaled 23,710 for 1949. 

The report asserted that whether or not a 
child came to the attention of a juvenile 
court depended on the attitude of his par- 
ents and the community toward his be- 
havior. 

The statistics do not include conduct 
problems dealt with by the many agencies 
interested in the welfare of children other 
than the courts. 

“Because of their limitations, juvenile 
court statistics alone do not provide a re- 
liable index of the extent of delinquency 
problems or dependency and neglect situa- 
tions,” the report warned. 

An increase in “special proceedings” 
cases, mostly adoptions, from 5,450 in 1946 
to 6,159 in 1949 was reported. They consti- 
tuted 6 per cent of the total cases reported 
by the 413 courts. 

The average age of children involved in 
delinquency cases was about fifteen and a 
half years, the Children’s Bureau said. Al- 
most 75 per cent of those brought into court 
were fourteen or older. Boys’ cases outnum- 
bered girls’ by about 4 to 1. 

A larger percentage of the girls, however, 
were held in detention homes. Where 63 per 
cent of the boys involved were turned over 
to their parents, pending disposition of the 
case, only 43 per cent of the girls were al- 
lowed to remain at home. This was attrib- 
uted to the reasons for which girls were 
brought into court, notably sexual promis- 
cuity. 

The bureau said that because of the lack 
of suitable detention facilities, particularly 
in some small towns and rural areas, deten- 
tion in jails or police stations was still fre- 
quent, being reported in 25 per cent of the 
delinquency cases of children detained over- 
night or longer. 

“One of the fundamental objectives of 
juvenile court legislation is to keep children 
out of jails where they are frequently de- 
tained along with adult criminals,” the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau said. “In line with this objec- 
tive, many states now have laws to prohibit 
jail detention of children and youth.” 
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HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


There is much interest now in the prob- 
lem of housing the nation’s rapidly aging 
population. Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing emphasized the importance of 
the subject when he addressed the National 
Association of Public Housing Officials in 
Washington last October. 

More people are living longer, and the 
over-all age of the population is steadily ris- 
ing. Already, Mr. Ewing pointed out, more 
than half the women over sixty-five are 
widowed and alone. “There is too often no 
place for them in our crowded lives,” he 
said. And he added that “the oldsters would 
rather live by themselves and that’s where 
most of the problems begin.” 

With age comes illness and a declining in- 
come. And many people think that the need 
is for specially designed, inexpensive homes, 
“places,” said Mr. Ewing, “that will satisfy 
their need for higher temperatures, that will 
give adequate light for failing eyesight, that 
will make it easy for them to get around 
without staircases and high thresholds.” 

In addition, such housing should have 
“floors that are smooth but not slippery, 
easy access to warm water, special fire re- 
sistance, special safety for gas appliances 
when people begin to lose their sense of 
smell.” 

It was emphasized that no one wants to 
see the elderly moved into vast apartment 
projects all by themselves. Rather, there 
probably should be special provision for 
them scattered through projects of the fu- 
ture. Denver has apparently been doing 
something in this way. 

Mr. Ewing said that “the blunt truth” 
is that we “only have begun to under- 
stand how badly prepared we are for the 
revolutionary change that has occurred in 
the makeup of our population.” And he 
added: “By 1980 we may expect to have 
twice as many men and women over sixty- 
five and over as we have today. We cannot 
wait for 1980 to be upon us before we start 
to adapt our housing to their requirements.” 


A SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
GERONTOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


There was much that was interesting in 
the meetings of the Second International 
Gerontological Congress in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. These meetings, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Association of Gerontological 
Societies, the Gerontological Society, Inc., 
and the American Geriatrics Society, in- 
cluded section meetings on the following 
subjects: Section 1, “Biology and Medi- 
cine”; Section 2, “Sociology, Psychology, 
Education, and Religion”; Section 3, ‘“Eco- 
nomics and Welfare”; Section 4, ‘Medical 
Services, Hygiene, and Housing.” 

The congress was under the direction of 
an executive committee, including, among 
others, Dr. E. V. Cowdry, the president of 
the congress; Professor L. Brull, president, 
International Association of Gerontological 
Societies; and the chairmen of the commit- 
tees. 

It has been pointed out that, in spite of a 
popular belief to the contrary, today the 
average man who reaches sixty may expect 
to live another sixteen to eighteen years. But 
this life-expectancy was about the same a 
hundred years ago, when far fewer people 
reached sixty. However, it is true that, while 
many more people are reaching that “thresh- 
old of old age,” those who reach it are not 
living much longer than they ever did. 


The problem is not reaching the age of one 
hundred and ten but saving more who reach 
sixty, or even fifty or forty-five. There is ample 
evidence that the pace of modern life and its 
comparative luxury are big factors in middle- 
aged death. 

Mere work doesn’t kill people, but worry 
does. The richer diet that helps more of us to 
survive the infections of childhood and early 
maturity may make us more subject in middle 
age to overweight and its dangers. 

An encouraging factor in the fight to prolong 
life past middle age is the growth in research on 
diseases of the heart and arteries. These ail- 
ments are now causing some 700,000 deaths a 
year in the United States. The United States 
News and World Report has estimated that pub- 
lic and private expenditure on such research has 








risen from $525,000 to $11,400,000 annually in 
the last ten years. 

Important strides have been made in the 
treatment of this group of diseases. Medicine is 
on the verge of even more important discoveries 
about our hardening arteries and faltering 
hearts. Even $11 million seems a small sum 
when one remembers that we blithely spend 
many times as much on a reclamation project or 
a new warship. 


EQUAL-PAY CONVENTION 
ADOPTED BY ILO 


Last summer at the thirty-fourth confer- 
ence of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Geneva, an Equal Remuneration 
Convention was finally adopted. This con- 
vention concerns equal pay for men and 
women workers for work of equal value. Al- 
though the equal-pay principle has been in- 
corporated in the ILO constitution for many 
years, the organization considered for the 
first time last year the drafting of inter- 
national regulations for equal pay.’ At that 
time a first draft of regulations was adopted 
for final consideration in 1951. During the 
meeting this summer, after discussion of 
various forms of international regulations, 
the conference voted 109 to 38 for the adop- 
tion of a convention supplemented by a rec- 
ommendation. The convention lays down 
general principles concerning equal remu- 
neration, and the recommendation sets forth 
specific approaches to insure that the prin- 
ciples are carried out. Miss Frieda Miller, 
the director of our federal Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, attended the 
conference as adviser to the United States 
government delegation, and she served as re- 
porter for the Committee on Equal Remu- 
neration. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 
STRENGTHENED 


It is encouraging to note, with regard to 
the minimum wage, that a recent amend- 
ment to Connecticut’s minimum-wage law 
has established a statutory minimum rate of 
seventy-five cents an hour, broadened appli- 
cation of the law, simplified wage-board ad- 
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ministrative procedure, and extended court 
review to include power to remand orders to 
the commissioner for modification and, if 
necessary, resubmission to a wage board. 
Wage orders in effect or issued before July 1, 
1951, were to be modified to provide a basic 
hourly minimum of seventy-five cents by 
October 1, 1951. 

With regard to North Dakota’s new pub- 
lic housekeeping order, which became effec- 
tive August 13, 1951, the federal Women’s 
Bureau reports that there has been estab- 
lished a weekly minimum wage of $23.25 for 
waitresses and counter girls and $22.15 for 
chambermaids and kitchen help who do not 
receive board. For workers in these same 
occupational groups who are furnished 
board as part payment of their wages, the 
sum actually paid may not be less than 
$18.00 and $16.65 a week, respectively; this 
amounts to an increase of more than two- 
thirds over the 1946 rates. North Dakota 
has also revised its mercantile order, effec- 
tive August 17, 1915, setting a minimum 
weekly rate of $23.25 for experienced work- 
ers and of $19.25 for learners. Both new or- 
ders retain practically all the working-condi- 
tions standards appearing in the orders of 
1946. Maximum hours for women employed 
in these and several other industries in 
North Dakota are eight and a half hours a 
day, forty-eight a week, except that in towns 
of under five hundred population the daily 
maximum period may be nine hours a day, 
the weekly maximum fifty-four hours. 

Some results of the seventy-five-cent min- 
imum wage set by amendment to the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act effective January 
25, 1950, have recently been studied in two 
industries by the federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In one of these industries—men’s 
seamless hosiery—women constitute about 
two-thirds of total plant employment in the 


t See also this Review, XXV, 399, in which refer- 
ence is made to the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women and in which it is pointed out 
that “the responsibility for giving international ef- 
fect to the long-recognized principle of equal pay for 
equal work of men and women workers rests now 
primarily with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion.” 
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three areas covered by the survey. While in 
October, 1949, significant proportions of all 
workers, men and women, in each area had 
averaged less than seventy-five cents an 
hour, by March, 1950, the wage group under 
seventy-five cents was less than 3 per cent in 
each area. 

The increase in earnings from October, 
1949, to March, 1950, was much greater for 
women than for men. The percentages of 
women receiving less than seventy-five cents 
an hour in October, 1949, were 51, 38, and 
18, respectively, in the three areas, com- 
pared with 16, 17, and 7 per cent for men. In 
each area in March, 1950, less than 3 per 
cent of either men or women were below 
that level. Average hourly earnings of wom- 
en workers increased in the three areas nine, 
eight, and three cents. Further wage in- 
creases occurred by the fall of 1950, reflect- 
ing at least in part the post-Korea wage 
movement. Whereas in the earlier period— 
October, 1949, to March, 1950—the average 
earnings of men generally increased less than 
those of women, in the March-October, 
1950, period the increase in average earnings 
for men was greater than that for women. 


TO END ILLITERACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


It is well to be reminded of the needs of 
the American republics to the south. A co- 
ordinated campaign to wipe out illiteracy— 
estimated to be as high as half the popula- 
tion of Latin America—will probably be an 
important goal of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council, which has been holding its 
first general assembly in Mexico City, with 
delegates from the hemisphere’s twenty-one 
republics attending. According to the spe- 
cial report to the New York Times, the coun- 
cil is the third and final technical group pro- 
vided in the charter of the Organization of 
American States. It is also the regional af- 
filiate of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The 
Mexican government hopes that the new 
body’s headquarters will remain in Mexico 
City after the end of the fifteen-day meeting 


to construct its framework and plan its ini- 
tial projects. 

Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, formerly Mexi- 
co’s Minister of Public Education and later 
Foreign Minister, 


is advising the new Council’s organizers in his 
capacity as Director General of Unesco. He 
said there would be no duplication of the univer- 
sal activities of his organization but unlimited 
cooperation with this regional group’s efforts to 
abolish illiteracy and promote cultural develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

[A] former President of Colombia,[who is] now 
Secretary General of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, also informed delegates that, al- 
though for sixty years there had been some 
hemispheric cooperation for cultural develop- 
ments, it had never before been undertaken by 
governments on an official basis. 

He added that the Latin American countries 
represented in Unesco “naturally are more 
concerned with their own urgent needs at home 
than they are over what can be done immedi- 
ately to help Pakistan.” 

The representative of the Pan American 
Union’s cultural division said that at the same 
time that adult illiterates in Latin America were 
receiving attention something also must be done 
for the 19,000,000 children for whom there were 
no schools. 

A spokesman for the United States delega- 
tion explained how educational and cultural 
projects might obtain technical help under Pres- 
ident Truman’s Point Four program. Clarence 
Pierce of the O.A.S. technical assistance com- 
mittee said it was realized that health, educa- 
tional, and social development must accompany 
economic development. Mr. Pierce listed several 
projects that the new council might undertake. 
These included special educational services for 
the indigenous inhabitants of isolated areas and 
the training of teaching personnel, along with 
widespread distribution of all types of educa- 
tional films. 

Dr. Torres Bodet stressed his interest in ex- 
panding Unesco’s Basic Education Training 
Center, recently established in this country at 
Patzcuaro, in Michoacan State, when the Mexi- 
can delegation proposed that the council should 
endorse the extension and improvement of kin- 
dergarten training as a fundamental educa- 
tional necessity. 





53° 
USO NEEDED AGAIN 


Officials of the United Service Organiza- 
tions and its member-agencies have been 
holding a three-day conference, as we go to 
press. The USO, which was “reactivated” in 
January, 1951, is laying plans for expanding 
to meet the needs of America’s rapidly in- 
creasing armed services. More than fifty 
members of the USO and its member agen- 
cies were expected to attend the conference, 
including Dr. Lindsley F. Kimball, vice- 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
president of USO. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


Attention has been called before to the 
social work positions in the Army. The 
Army has available some useful material on 
social work services in the medical service 
corps. It is pointed out that men and women 
who have a Master’s degree in social work 
from a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum accredited by the American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work meet the 
minimum professional qualifications for ap- 
pointment as social work officers; and no 
prior military service is required. 

Normally the following schedule is used 
as a guide in determining the grade in which 
appointment will be offered: 


Candidates for Second Lieutenant must not 
have reached their 30th birthday and must pos- 
sess a Master’s Degree in social work from a 
school accredited by the Association of Schools. 
(Over-age-in-grade waivers are possible if the 
38th birthday has not been reached.) 

For First Lieutenant, candidates must not 
have reached their 33d birthday and must have 
had 1 year of professional experience subsequent 
to receiving the Master’s Degree in social work. 
(Over-age-in-grade waivers are possible if the 
41st birthday has not been reached.) 

For Captain, candidates must not have 
reached their 37th birthday and must have had 
5 years of professional experience subsequent to 
receiving the Master’s Degree in social work. 
(Over-age-in-grade waivers are possible if the 
44th birthday has not been reached.) 

Appointments in the grade of Major and 
above will not be made except in cases of highly 
qualified men of recognized ability, such as indi- 
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viduals with professional rank or those having 
had exceptional supervisory or comparable ex- 
perience. 

At the present time permanent Regular 
Army Commissions are available only to se- 
lected male Reserve officers who have satisfac- 
torily completed a qualifying tour of active duty 
for 1 year. In order to apply for appointment in 
the medical service corps reserve and extended 
active duty it is necessary to obtain applications 
from the office of the nearest Organized Reserve 
Corps Senior Instructor, the Headquarters of 
the applicant’s Military District, the Head- 
quarters of the applicant’s Army Area, or by 
writing to The Surgeon General, Department of 
the Army in Washington where the Chief of the 
Personnel Division will deal with them. Applica- 
tions should be forwarded through Reserve 
channels to the commanding general of the 
Army Area in which the applicant resides. 


New directors of schools include Mary 
Houk, as director of the Indiana University 
Division of Social Work at Indianapolis, and 
Marion Hathway, director of Bryn Mawr 
College Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research. Dr. Hath- 
way has been connected with the Pittsburgh 
School of Social Work and holds the Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Chicago. 


The present executive secretary of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, Dr. Katherine A. Kendall has had 
several interesting and important social work 
positions in teaching, in research, and in 
community organization, ranging from a 
state public welfare department to her well- 
known work as Social Affairs Officer in the 
United Nations Division of Social Activities. 
In this position she prepared the report on 
“Social Work Education in Review.’”? She 
holds degrees from the University of Illinois, 
Louisiana State University, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where she received her Ph.D. 
degree. 


The University of California, Berkeley, 
announces that Miss Gertrude Wilson has 
been appointed professor of social welfare 
in the School of Social Welfare and head of 


t See this Review, XXIV, 286-309. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


Social Welfare Extension, Extension Di- 
vision of the university, beginning with the 
spring semester, spring, 1952. Although 
Miss Wilson will teach the course in super- 
vision in the school, her primary responsi- 
bility will be to develop and inaugurate, 
with the co-operation of social work organi- 
zations, an off-campus extension program 
of social welfare education in northern Cali- 
fornia for employed social workers who 
cannot enrol in the regular professional cur- 
riculum on the campus. Miss Wilson, who 
holds a degree from the University of Chi- 
cago School, has had experience as a teacher 
of social group work in the schools of social 
work of Western Reserve and Pittsburgh 
universities. 

The University of Pittsburgh School of 
Social Work has announced the appoint- 
ment as associate professor of social work re- 
search of Dr. Ernest Greenwood, who has 
recently held a position at the University of 
Southern California and who has also been 
assistant director of the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Los Angeles. A graduate of 
Ohio University, Dr. Greenwood also holds 
the M.A. degree from the University of Cin- 
cinnati and from the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service and a Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. Pittsburgh has also 
announced the appointment as associate 
professor of social group work of Miss Hazel 
Osborne, who was most recently employed 
at the Bronx House, New York City, where 
she served as supervisor of a student unit, an 
experimental project to consider the training 
of students specializing in group work. Miss 
Osborne, a graduate of Connecticut College, 
holds a diploma from the New York School 
of Social Work and has also had experience 
in various social agencies. 


The School of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto announces the appointment 
of Mrs. Josephine Chaisson, recently direc- 
tor of social service at the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, as assistant professor to di- 
rect the medical social work program of the 
school. Mrs. Chaisson, who is a graduate of 
the Montreal School of Social Work and 
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holds a Master’s degree from the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, has had wide and varied experience 
in social work, including medical and psychi- 
atric social work, during the war years in 
England with the Canadian Children’s Serv- 
iceand in the postwar period in Italy asregion- 
al welfare officer with UNRRA and in China 
as consultant on social welfare to the Chinese 
government. 

During the past year there has beencollab- 
oration between the Ontario Department of 
Public Welfare and the Toronto School, and 
a plan has been formulated which it is hoped 
will result in recruitment of staff for the de- 
partment and in training of personnel for the 
public welfare services of Ontario. The plan 
is concerned with several new developments, 
including a new field-work unit for the train- 
ing of students, established with the Ontario 
Department of Public Welfare; another in- 
teresting public welfare service was a course 
in “Social Insurance and Employment Of- 
fice Administration,” directed by Professor 
John S. Morgan and offered at the request 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion to twenty senior officers of the commis- 
sion from various parts of Canada. The 
course was financed by the Dominion gov- 
ernment. 


In the Washington University School of 
Social Work Dr. Conrad Sommer and Dr. 
Alex Kaplan have been appointed lecturers 
—Dr. Sommer to teach a course on the so- 
cial development of children and Dr. Kaplan 
to teach a course on the application of psy- 
chiatry to social work, a new course planned 
for second-year students and practicing so- 
cial workers. Washington University also re- 
ports that Virginia Franks, who received her 
M.S.W. degree at Washington University 
and has been supervisor of social services in 
the St. Louis City Welfare Office, has been 
appointed supervisor of a field practice unit 
in the City Welfare Office and instructor in a 
course on the interview. 


A grant of $6,000 has been made to the 
Tulane University School of Social Work 
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from the Edward G. Schlieder Education 
Foundation as a local fund for fellowships in 
group work, to be administered jointly by 
the school and the New Orleans Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the 
Kingsley House Settlement. 

The Tulane school also announced that 
Miss Gladys Hall, professor of child welfare, 
is on a year’s leave of absence to teach in the 
School of Social Work, Kiffensia, Greece, 
under a Fulbright Award. Miss Mary Lewis, 
formerly state supervisor of Child Welfare 
Services, Division of Child Welfare, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, has been appointed to the 
faculty in Miss Hall’s absence. 


As Adelphi College School of Social Work 
started its third year of operation and first 
since accreditation by the American Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work with a ca- 
pacity enrolment in both it’s first- and sec- 
ond-year classes, Dean Handel pointed out 
that, though the demand for social workers 
today is “four-hundred fold” what it was 
twenty years ago, there are in existence only 
three schools of social work in the New York 
area. ‘‘With only four schools in the entire 
state training social work personnel—a state 
with a population of over 14,000,00o—the 
demand upon the individual school is stag- 
gering, since social welfare agencies, both 
public and private, are as greatly under- 
staffed today as they have been since the 
Nineteen Thirties,” Dean Handel said. 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
announces the appointment as lecturers of 
Paul R. Nichols in statistics, Dr. Samuel 
Waldfogel in social psychiatry, and Stanley 
M. Jacks, who will offer a new course ‘“‘cen- 
tering around the economic problems posed 
by a growing program of social services.” 


Of general interest is the newest inter- 
national organization in the field of health— 
the International Union for Health Educa- 
tion of the Public. It is a nongovernmental 
agency similar to the World Medical Society 
and the International Council of Nurses. 
The new International Union was organized 
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this last summer in Paris at an organization 
meeting with twenty-one countries repre- 
sented. It is functioning at present in the 
form of an Interim Commission.‘ A constitu- 
tion will be adopted and a permanent or- 
ganization established at the next meeting 
in Paris in 1952. The chairman of the In- 
terim Commission is Dr. C. E. Turner, as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., and 
emeritus professor of public health at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The medical schools in the Netherlands 
are “reeling with the impact of an unprece- 
dented influx of American students, who 
have created bewildering problems for facul- 
ties and student organizations alike,” is the 
substance of a dispatch from the Nether- 
lands to the New York Times. Last Septem- 
ber, for example, the medical departments of 
Leiden, Amsterdam, Utrecht, and Groning- 
en universities were said to have accepted 
193 students from the United States, and the 
number was to increase to 250 by October. 
They are by far the largest contingent of 
Americans ever to study in the Netherlands 
and outnumber all other foreign groups in 
Dutch higher-educational institutions. The 
stream started when the American Medical 
Association decided last year to recognize 
Dutch degrees for physicians wishing to 
practice in the United States. There were 
more than two hundred applications for the 
1950-51 academic year, but only forty-two 
students came to the Netherlands. 

This year, when 193 Americans had been 
accepted in already overcrowded medical 
schools, the age-old Dutch tradition of un- 
impeded access to universities for all quali- 
fied students cracked under the strain. 
Higher standards were hastily set up, re- 
quiring minimum undergraduate grades of 
B for entry. Asa result, it was expected that 
half the remaining one hundred applications 
would be rejected. 

t The headquarters of the organization is 7 Rue 
de Tilsitt, Paris XVII, France. It is presided over by 
the secretary-general, M. Lucien Viborel, who is 
director of health education for the French Ministry 
of Health. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


An official of the Ministry of Education 
in The Hague said: “It is the first time that 
we have had to establish selective standards. 
It could not be helped.” 


IN MEMORIAM 
AGNES VAN DRIEL, 1890-1951 


Agnes Van Driel had so many friends 
among social work agencies in different 
parts of the country that there has been 
great sorrow over her long illness this year 
and her recent death. Although she seemed 
to belong especially to the Middle West, in 
1939 she became chief of the Technical 
Training Service of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency. She was born in 
Nebraska and graduated from a Nebraska 
high school and then went to the University 
of Nebraska, where she received the A.B. 
degree in 1916. Later that year she entered 
the Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy, where she received a certificate, 
and at once began her work with the United 
Charities, where she became a case worker, 
an assistant superintendent, and then a dis- 
trict superintendent. Finally, in 1920, she 
left the United Charities to be a member of 
the faculty of Loyola University in Chicago, 
where she taught social work courses from 
1920 to 1934. During the depression she also 
taught for the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service and conducted extension 
courses throughout the state under the 
auspices of the School of Social Service and 
the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 

She was so fair-minded and so open-mind- 
ed that she made an excellent social investi- 
gator. For example, she made a study of 
Catholic services in one of the dioceses in 
California and made a study for the Council 
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of Social Agencies of Chicago, dealing with 
the protective services of that community. 

She was a wonderful person to work with 
because she always seemed to be able to see 
the other person’s point of view. Her many 
friends in all parts of the country have 
been shocked by the news of her death. 


HARRY M. CASSIDY, 1900-1951 


American friends heard with deep regret 
of the death of a great Canadian social 
worker, Harry Morris Cassidy, who was 
professor of social welfare and director of the 
School of Social Work at the University of 
Toronto. He had had wide experience in 
university teaching and research and admin- 
istration, and he was well known in the Uni- 
ted States, for he had studied here and had 
been professor of social welfare and director 
—later dean—of the School of Social Wel- 
fare at the University of California for 
five years. And he had also taught at the 
University of North Carolina and at 
Rutgers. He had also been Director of 
Social Welfare, Province of British Colum- 
bia, 1934-39; and in 1944 he was in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as Director of Training in 
UNRRA. 

Harry Cassidy was born in Vancouver 
in British Columbia and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and later at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, the University 
of California, and the Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Political Science 
in Washington, D.C. He was in the Canadi- 
an Army Field Artillery, 1916-19. 

He was the author of various reports, 
such as Unemployment and Relief in On- 
lario, 1929-32; Labor Conditions in Men’s 
Clothing Industry; and Public Health and 
Welfare Reorganized in Canada: The Post 
War Problem of Canadian Provinces. 
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Social Work Education in the United States: The 
Report of a Study Made for the National 
Council on Social Work Education. By 
ERNEsT V. HoLiis and Atice L. Taytor. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. Pp. xix-+422. $5.50. 


The last ten years have witnessed active 
efforts on the part of several professions to ap- 
praise their status and progress in educating 
professional workers and to formulate goals for 
the years ahead. Reports on teaching,? nursing,? 
and librarianship have led to the establishment 
of action programs in some of the professional 
organizations and institutions. Similarly, this 
survey of social work education, according to the 
Preface, “is to establish some bench marks... 
that the profession and university officials can 
use in charting a course for the next two or three 
decades.” 

This reviewer read the report not from the 
perspective of social work, since he has no 
competence in this field, but rather from the 
point of view of a student of education. Judged 
from the results of various studies and experi- 
ments in curriculum design, the report presents 
certain sound criticisms of social work education 
and makes several constructive proposals. The 
criticism in chapter iv of professional programs 
which are not grounded on comprehensive gen- 
eral education is thoroughly sound. The de- 
ficiencies of the products of such programs have 
been studied in teaching, engineering, and medi- 
cine. Several of the major professions are now 
attempting to broaden and deepen the founda- 
tions of general education on which the pro- 
fessional curriculum can be built. Associated 
with this criticism is the one also made in chap- 
ter iv which points to the shortcomings of nar- 
row preprofessional courses. In several of the 


t American Council on Education. Commission 
on Teacher Education, Publications (Washington, 
DC). 


2 Esther Lucile Brown, Nursing and the Future: 
A Report Prepared for the National Nursing Council 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948). 


3Social Science Research Council, The Public 
Library Inquiry Reports (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949-50). 


professions, evidence has been obtained which 
shows that better performance in professional 
courses is demonstrated by those students 
whose previous education has been broadly 
based, rather than by those who have taken 
specific preprofessional courses. 

Another major criticism is outlined in chap- 
ter vand is directed at manyprevailing programs 
of social work education which offer a large num- 
ber of brief, specialized courses. This criticism 
is also supported by investigations in other pro- 
fessional fields. Fewer courses, covering larger 
blocks of time and broader phases of the profes- 
sion, have been shown in these studies to pro- 
duce greater achievement on the part of the 
students. 

Furthermore, the report emphasizes in 
chapter v the basic position that truly profes- 
sional education must be graduate work. This 
follows partly from the definition of a profession 
which emphasizes competence in meeting the 
new and varied problems in social work by using 
principles and concepts rather than by depend- 
ing on specific rules and skills and partly from 
the set of complex social and personal relations 
with which the professional social worker must 
deal. This emphasis upon the advanced educa- 
tion required for a true profession is in harmony 
with the results of other surveys of complex 
professions. 

However, while recognizing the soundness 
and value of a number of the major recom- 
mendations of the report, this reviewer found 
it inadequate in two respects. He expected to 
see nicely illustrated the methods developed in 
previous educational studies and surveys and 
he expected to obtain an objective and com- 
prehensive view of social work and social work 
education. Neither of these is to be found in the 
report. 

A comprehensive educational survey would 
have studied the objectives of social work edu- 
cation in terms of an analysis of the professional 
process, an appraisal of the background, abili- 
ties, and needs of potential students, and a 
review of the possible contributions of basic 
and contributing disciplines. The survey would 
also have collected the data required to appraise 
the means of learning provided by the major 
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types of educational institutions. This would 
have furnished evidence regarding learning ex- 
periences and their organization, including the 
interrelation of theoretical and practical learn- 
ing. The methods used in social work education 
for evaluating the effectiveness of educational 
programs would have been reviewed and atten- 
tion given to the study of recruitment, selection, 
guidance, and placement of students. Studies of 
this type would have provided both a sounder 
basis for identifying the strengths and the 
weakness of social work education and for giving 
clearer and less ambiguous meaning to the 
many general and vague statements which 
appear in the volume. 

In the Preface appears the statement: “The 
report is not a curriculum study; it deals with 
objectives, content, and methods only as they 
are needed to illustrate or give body to more 
comprehensive educational proposals. Neither 
is it a survey of schools of social work, nor a 
treatise on their organization and administra- 
tion; such data are introduced only as needed to 
establish bench marks educators may need for 
more detailed planning.” 

This statement frankly admits that no edu- 
cational investigation or survey was made of 
the field of social work education. Further- 
more, the reviewer gains the impression from 
the report that it could have been written with- 
out the writer ever having visited any school of 
social work or conferred with any persons in the 


profession. Although a Study Committee and a’ 


National Advisory Committee are listed, the 
reviewer finds little evidence of the use of the 
committees. There is no statement of the meth- 
ods used for analyzing the problems and 
reaching the conclusions that are proposed. 
Although chapter ii cites thirteen studies and 
presents sixteen tables, these data use varying 
definitions of such categories as professional and 
nonprofessional workers, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions, and the conclusions are 
rarely related to the data presented. Hence, the 
picture drawn is confusing and deals with the 
setting and conditions of work rather than the 
basic processes of social work. Studies of other 
professions have shown that the analysis of 
process is most fruitful for educational planning. 
The report thus lacks concreteness, so that 
the reader gets no clear impression of what 
schools of social work are like. Commendations 
and attacks are made, but the evidence for both 
is lacking. These omissions are not due to the 
brevity of the book. It is not written tersely. 


This reviewer finds himself in the position of 
approving the major recommendations of the 
report because they are in harmony with find- 
ings in other professions, but he must confess a 
disappointment with the survey. It appeared to 
provide a fine opportunity for the use of the 
methods and concepts which students of educa- 
tion have developed for analyzing professional 
education but the report fails to use them. 


Ratpu W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling: 
Evolving Concepts through Practice. Edited by 
M. Rospert GoMBERG and Frances T. 
Levinson. New York: Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 1951. Pp. 243. $3.75. 


The field of social work as a whole is in- 
debted to the social agency which has here made 
its current experience and conviction available 
for the profession’s use and to the agency’s 
executives who have so skilfully selected, edited, 
and grouped the significant articles which de- 
scribe that experience. The publication of this 
important volume testifies to something highly 
dynamic at work in the agency which has re- 
sulted in the creative expression of so many of 
its staff and in their generous wish to share 
experience with the field as a whole for mutual 
benefit. 

The book is a collection of papers by staff 
members of the Jewish Family Service of New 
York within the last few years. Prepared for a 
variety of occasions, such as agency staff and 
board meetings and local, state, and national 
social work conferences on the general subject of 
family counseling, the articles have been edited 
by the agency’s director and associate director, 
Dr. M. Robert Gomberg and Miss Frances T. 
Levinson, who have written an introduction in 
which they have outlined certain basic as- 
sumptions underlying the practice upon which 
all the papers rest. It is emphasized in the 
Introduction and in certain of the papers them- 
selves that what is set down is not a “cohesive 
developmental statement of philosophy and 
method,” a “final summation,” or a “point of 
view” but “reports of day to day experience, 
demonstrating efforts at evolving both method 
and theory.” The volume is described as “the 
effort of the agency during a period of flux for 
the profession as a whole to continue to define 
and redefine its methods and goals.” 











| 
| 





The papers have been grouped in six sections: 
(1) “Principles and Practices in Counseling,” 
two conceptual statements illustrated with case 
material and written by Dr. Gomberg and Mr. 
Sanford Sherman; (2) ‘Family Counseling II- 
lustrated,” articles that include case material 
dealing with marital problems, with parent- 
child problems, and with enabling a client to 
move into psychiatric treatment; (3) “‘Counsel- 
ing and Psychiatry.” (Two staff psychiatrists 
in addition to an agency social case worker 
have contributed to this section, which is con- 
cerned with the role of the psychiatrist in the 
social agency and the way in which psychiatric 
consultation is integrated in the counseling 
process.) ; (4) “Supervision and Staff Training,” 
a description of principles and practice in super- 
vision, with case material illustrative of the 
supervisory process, and a statement of the 
agency’s over-all plan of in-service training for 
counseling; (5) ‘‘Research,” a section which 
both describes the current research program in 
the agency and goes beyond that to a considera- 
tion of technical problems for research in social 
case work and the kind of contribution research 
may be expected to make to the social work pro- 
fession; (6) “An Illustration of Family Life 
Education,” a single paper, which describes, in 
a manner designed for popular reading, the 
theory of growth and development that under- 
lies the agency’s program in family-life educa- 
tion. 

There is no question about the general excel- 
lence of this volume. Yet the reader may be 
somewhat baffled by the fact that much of what 
is written seems to be regarded as a departure 
from something—with that “something” never 
clearly identified or described by the writers, 
with one or two notable exceptions—although 
it is quite apparent that what it is, is functional 
case work. 

It is not surprising, since current difference 
in our profession has resulted in so much attack 
and recrimination, that individual workers and 
whole agencies are sometimes driven to deny or 
minimize differences and to repudiate or fail to 
acknowledge what has been for them a vital 
source contributing richly to what, in this 
agency certainly, is being practiced and de- 
veloped fruitfully. One is left with the impres- 
sion that practice here sprang like Athene full 
grown from the head of Zeus. Yet the fullest 
development of an individual or a social agency 
is possible only with acknowledgment of origin 
and with affirmation and creative use of differ- 
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ence. This is not to say that difference needs to 
be exaggerated and likeness minimized or 
denied, nor does difference need to be put out 
aggressively, defensively, or obscurely so that it 
is provocative of attack or subject to misinter- 
pretation or lack of comprehension. It is pos- 
sible to call a spade a spade without using it as 
a club. It is possible, too, to develop in original 
ways what one has taken and learned, while 
identifying, for purposes of clarity if nothing 
else, what has constituted the point of de- 
parture. 

For example, Dr. Gomberg writes: “To a 
considerable extent [italics this reviewer’s] the 
problem the client brings, for example a marital 
disturbance, and the service the agency offers, 
marital counseling, focus and give direction to 
the helping process.’’ One wonders why a fact 
so surely known, so integral a part of the con- 
ceptual base of functional social case work, and 
so well established in the practice recorded in 
this book, is stated with a kind of timid quali- 
fication. 

Mr. Sherman emphasizes, and beautifully, 
the medium for the development of “diagnosis” 
with its component parts, the psychic and the 
social, as being “the vital living experience of 
the working relationship between client and 
worker’’; and Dr. Gomberg deals with past and 
present effectively as he elaborates his thesis 
that “the genetic and the dynamic merge into 
the truly therapeutic when we fully appreciate 
the significance of the client-counselor relation- 
ship as the emotional core and substance of the 
helping process. Then any experience, past or 
present, is freely used to implement the progress 
of the counseling relationship” (p. 27). 

While his reviewer is in agreement with such 
statements and indeed has great respect for the 
quality and kind of practice described and illus- 
trated in this volume, she does find herself dif- 
fering with regard to certain aspects of that 
practice. One difference is felt with the agency’s 
use, or lack of use, of structure in the counseling 
process as this is reflected in the articles in this 
book. True, Dr. Gomberg writes in his initial 
paper, “We shall not consider such technical 
problems as use of time, structure, fee and so on 
in this paper,”’ with the further statement that 
such matters have been dealt with in previous 
publications and that what is to be discussed 
here is the relationship of interview-content to 
process. 

But whether structure is considered or not, 
its use is minimal in most of the practice de- 
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scribed. This is understandable in the light of 
the agency’s emphasis on flexibility in the use 
of structure which results in “‘a specific structure 
appropriate to the particular familial problem.” 
While one may be in full accord with the avoid- 
ance of rigid use of structure which “makes the 
case fit the structure” and may appreciate the 
important bearing of factors in each individual 
case on the structure which is used, one is in- 
clined to think that flexibility, like rigidity, can 
be carried to an extreme. It does seem both 
desirable and possible to establish something in 
structure for certain categories of service, from 
which deviations may be made. Some definite- 
ness in structure has been demonstrated to give 
form to, and initiate and sustain movement in, 
process. 

A second difference with this agency’s prac- 
tice as reflected in the papers here reproduced 
has to do with the use of the psychiatrist in 
counseling. 

The papers in the section on ‘‘Counseling and 
Psychiatry” reflect the basic respect of psy- 
chiatrist and social worker for each other as they 
work together in this agency and their apprecia- 
tion of the valid and necessary difference in their 
contributions toward the achievement of the 
agency’s purpose. There is an important recogni- 
tion by Dr. Norman Kelman of changes in 
psychoanalytic theory that have paralleled 
changes in the theory and practice of social 
case work. Dr. Kelman emphasizes the spirit of 
the Jewish Family Service as being one of “‘con- 
fidence in its role as a social casework agency.” 
He further describes it as a spirit of “searchers 
after truth” and adds that these attitudes 
“have combined to create an agency neither 
needing confirmation [by] nor desperately 
bidding for support from an allied field... 
psychiatry. ... The consequence is that the 
psychiatrist has been welcomed as a collabora- 
tor, not as a rubber stamp or as a master to more 
than willing disciples.” 

The psychiatrist in this agency is used (1) 
as a direct consultant to the case worker and 
supervisor on an individual case, with sometimes 
a direct session between client and psychiatrist; 
(2) in conferences with supervisors regarding 
groups of cases; and (3) as a teacher participat- 
ing in the agency training program. In general 
the psychiatrist’s chief contribution on the 
individual case seems to be to assess the degree 


t P. 51, Sonia Penn, “Helping People with Mari- 
tal Problems.” 


of psychopathology present, so that the worker 
may more accurately gauge ego strength and 
consequent expectation of client accomplish- 
ment, and the specific nature of an intrapsychic 
conflict for the worker’s use as content in the 
counseling process. 

In the case discussed in this section from the 
point of view of the counselor, Albert Green- 
wald, and the psychiatrist, Dr. Leida Berg, who 
acted as consultant to Mr. Greenwald, one is 
impressed with the richness and depth of Dr. 
Berg’s understanding of the client and with the 
fact that the client was helped by counseling 
with Mr. Greenwald. Of the use made of the 
psychoanalytic consultant by the counselor, 
Dr. Berg writes “in imation, this discussion 
between the psychiatrist and the worker, of the 
meaning of the behavior patterns of the client 
and their significance to her adjustment or 
lack of adjustment, clarified her inner problems 
as well as the kind of help she needed and could 
use for growth. Such clarification enabled the 
counselor to use his knowledge to greater ad- 
vantage in the ongoing counseling process.” And 
Mr. Greenwald writes, ‘Essentially, the con- 
sultation confirmed the validity of continuing 
counseling help with Helen and, in illuminating 
the psychodynamics of her character structure, 
clarified the direction of the further work to be 
done.” These are general statements. And it is 
not clear from the material presented just how 
the counselor proceeded differently from what 
he might have done had he not had consultative 
help. 

The use of psychiatric consultation in social 
case-work practice poses challenging and diffi- 
cult problems for our profession. What does it 
contribute that the counselor does not have or 
cannot get through social case-work super- 
vision? What kind of problem is created for 
supervisor, worker, client, by introducing in the 
case-work situation a collaborator-consultant 
from a different profession? How can we use 
what is so richly present in the psychological 
understanding of this allied profession for the 
development of our own, without losing our own 
identity in purpose and method? At what point 
or points can this knowledge best be transmitted 
and integrated? During the training period? In 
post-training practice? Both? These are just a 
few of the questions posed, and not answered, 
by the papers presented in this section of the 
volume. Indeed, while the spirit of collaboration 
reflected here is to be respected, there is insuf- 
ficient recognition of problem created as well as 











solved through psychiatric consultation within 
a social agency. 

No reader of whatever persuasion can fail to 
be struck by the clarity and skill reflected in the 
case material used throughout the book by its 
very competent “author-practitioners.”” These 
clients were helped, and they were helped by 
workers who knew their jobs and who operated 
from a consistent conceptual base with real 
capacity for a disciplined and professional 
identification with each member of the client 
group, with the family as a whole, and with the 
purpose of the agency. 

Case material is summarized in a way new to 
social work and refreshing to see in that it is a 
summary of process and not just of facts and 
end results. Although the philosophy and theo- 
retical base of the helping are clearly reflected, 
the lack of detail in process-recording will leave 
the reader who is unskilled in the understanding 
or practice of functional social case work not 
knowing just “how it was done.” 

The papers on “Supervision” by Miss 
Levinson reflect a mature and rounded grasp of 
the nature of supervision in a social case-work 
agency. Here the summarized process recording 
of the supervisory conferences is both con- 
ceptually convincing and sufficiently detailed 
to present a clear picture of how true profes- 
sional development of a worker can be furthered 
by a skilful supervisor. The illustrative material 
in the second article on “Supervision” by Miss 
Levinson suggests less use of the actual super- 
visor-worker relationship than was true for the 
material in her earlier paper. 

The section on “Research” has value both in 
describing the research program currently being 
conducted in this very much alive agency and in 
exploring some technical problems of research in 
social case work in an optimistic spirit of “it can 
be done if we will to find the way.” It is in this 
section that Dr. Robert Gomberg’s really 
brilliant article on “Criteria for Social Case 
Work Helpfulness” appears. 

Dr. Gomberg assigns to research in social 
case work the task of establishing criteria and 
developing standards of measurement that are 
scientifically reliable and valid. He sets as his 
own task in this chapter, to “crystallize the 
problem, and to identify certain pitfalls that 
must be avoided and overcome successfully in 
order that ultimately we may, through research, 
establish criteria for casework practice.” This 
he does admirably, pointing up particularly the 
trap much of social work has fallen into in evalu- 
ating success from a process-centered rather 
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than a client-centered base—that is, considering 
a case “good work” if it uses the method the 
worker identifies as good rather than establish- 
ing as the primary criterion of “success” what 
the client and family were able to do with the 
help offered. Dr. Gomberg suggests that ex- 
pectations of results and criteria of help need 
to be related to the different functions in case 
work and courageously defends that point of 
view. He establishes the need for a psychia- 
trically based understanding of personality and 
behavior (why does he say psychiatric rather 
than psychological in its broad sense?) and 
speaks for a use of that understanding in a rela- 
tion with the client that “permits him [the 
client] at least fifty per cent of the voting stock 
in determining the course and the content of 
treatment”’—(almost as though he were plead- 
ing with someone to allow the client his own 
part in the process). Dr. Gomberg goes on to 
describe, as being characteristic of practice in 
the Jewish Family Service, what has always 
differentiated functional social case work from 
diagnostic social case work: namely, stress on 
the dynamics in the present situation and on 
the releasing of powerful forces toward social 
adjustment existing in the client, through the 
use of the client-worker relationship, as against 
the diagnostic group’s greater concentration on 
uncovering the client’s past and emphasis on 
the weakness or sickness in the client which 
places on the worker greater responsibility for 
planning and carrying out “treatment.” (It is 
interesting to note that recent writings of 
psychoanalysts and diagnostic social case work- 
ers, in their stress on working with the client’s 
ego strength and concentrating on the immedi- 
ate situation, are approaching the position long 
held by Rankian psychiatrists and functional 
social case workers.) 

Dr. Gomberg describes the characteristics of 
functional social case work to which reference 
has been made above in the following way: 


The underlying philosophy upon which counsel- 
ing is practiced in our agency, predicated on many 
years of experiment and experience [and on nothing 
else?] has convinced us that while it is essential to 
have a comprehensive understanding of the genetic 
development of personality, and an appreciation of 
the many experiences in the life history of the indi- 
vidual which have inhibited growth and deflected 
energy, treatment is not dependent upon a careful 
etiological reconstruction with the client of his 
past... . If in the helping process we are guided by 
a principle that requires the uncovering of layer 
after layer of the life experience, we are being faith- 
ful to our understanding of the genetic stages in the 
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development of man, but in the process may lose 
sight of the dynamic nature of growth. 


This is followed by Dr. Gomberg’s recognition 
of the “vital, emotional relationship” between 
client and worker as the medium the client uses 
to release his own “powerful constructive forces 
and impulses which seek and strive for har- 
mony, unity, and adjustment.” He identifies 
three areas within which examination of client- 
change must be made in evaluating whether 
help has been given and used: changes in the 
client’s self, in his interfamilial relationships, 
and in his extra-familial relationships and re- 
sponsibilities. Finally, he feels as obligation that 
agencies of similar function but varying ap- 
proaches to “treatment”? undertake common 
research projects, compare methods and re- 
sults, and so learn from each other. 

The significance of the concluding chapter on 
“Adjustment to Change in the Cycle of 
Family Life” to nonsocial worker readers (for 
whom it was intended) can best be assessed by 
such a group. As explained in a footnote by its 
author, Ruth Mann, it grew out of the work of 
a committee of supervisors concerned with how 
to present a popularized nontechnical interpre- 
tation of the dynamics of growth and change in 
the individual’s development and changing rela- 
tionship to his family. Perhaps what may 
seem like a lack of psychological depth and 
absence of human feeling resulted from its 
being a committee report rather than the work 
of any single individual whose own wholeness, 
spirit, insight, and conviction might have 
breathed life into what remains pretty much a 
mechanistic exposition. 

Yes, this is a moving picture and not a 
“still,” an agency in action, making through its 
action an important contribution to social work 
in this mid-century period. One hopes for its 
authors and the agency within which they 
practice, more affirmation ot what they really 
are, aS a base for even further development 
of a social case-work way of helping that yields 
rich dividends to client and community alike. 


RutTH SMALLEY 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching. By Fritz REDL 
and WiLt1AM W. WATTENBERG. Edited by 
WILLARD B. SPALDING and Ernest R. 
HILGarRp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951. Pp. xiii+454. $3.50. 


Unquestionably this volume has wide po- 
tentiality as teaching material, and it will be 
welcomed by many. It is strikingly free from 
“terminology” (an appendix shows the meaning 
of some terms), yet technical knowledge and 
basic concepts are clearly expressed—a factor 
which widens its scope of usefulness. 

Teacher educators will want to consider meth- 
ods of incorporating into teacher-training the 
concepts of mental hygiene and principles of 
application discussed in the book; and it will 
be equally important for training school ad- 
ministrators to translate the concepts into 
methods of school administration. Social work 
educators will find it valuable for all social 
work students in adding vividly to their under- 
standing of the importance and place of the 
school experience in the total development of 
the child and of the complicated role of the 
teacher. The school social work student could 
use the book continuously throughout his field 
work to deepen his understanding of his work- 
ing relationship with the teacher, to clarify the 
difference in his role from that of the teacher, 
and to focus the need for integrating his service 
in the school program. Those who train school 
nurses, or public health nurses who are assigned 
to work part or full time in the schools, will want 
to use the book for developing a better grasp of 
some of the same essentials as indicated for the 
school social worker.. 

In chapter viii the authors state the premise 
on which the book is based: “The relationship 
between learning and mental health is a two- 
way street. Just as the school’s efficiency in 
enabling a child to master his environment af- 
fects mental health, so a child’s mental health 
alters his ability to learn.” And in the Preface 
is the specific objective: “The main purpose is 
to bring to teachers some basic principles of 
mental hygiene as they relate to the work of 
guiding young people in school. By translating 
these understandings into practice, teachers will 
strengthen children psychologically and thus in- 
crease their chances of becoming happy and 
effective adults. As a result, teachers will find 
greater satisfaction in their work.” 


About,” “Behavior Mechanisms,” “Growth’’) 
form the framework and develop the concepts 
upon which the remainder of the book depends. 
The chapters dealing with “Classroom Applica- 
tions,” “Mental Hygiene and School Learning,” 
“Group Life in the Classroom,” “The Psycho- 
logical Roles of Teachers,” seem to lend them- 
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selves especially well to a dynamic, searching 
approach in teaching. 

The value of the book in teaching teachers— 
and it was written for this purpose par- 
ticularly—might have been increased if the 
authors had discussed more concretely the 
necessity for the teacher-in-training to gain an 
understanding of her own attitudes, her use 
of herself in the teacher-pupil relationship. In 
the final chapter are suggested the teacher’s 
limitations in understanding her own atti- 
tudes and behavior as one of the limitations 
of mental hygiene in education. There is a 
possible implication that such understanding 
develops either through what the person can do 
alone or through psychoanalysis, which latter 
the authors point out as impractical. Some 
other methods of helping teachers to devel- 
op understanding of themselves are being tried 
and used in a number of schools. Perhaps 
these will aid in decreasing this particular limi- 
tation cited by the authors. 

A more thorough familiarity with the various 
“special services” provided in many schools 
might have added clarity to the discussion of 
another limitation (noted in the section ‘“(Men- 
tal Hygiene Reaches beyond the School’’)— 
the difficulty of effecting changes within 
family situations. 

The “limitations,” although real, do not 
seem so total as the authors tend to imply. 
The authors point out that “the schools cannot 
safely give the impression that they will take 
full responsibility for solving the mental and 
emotional difficulties of young people.” That 
concept—which seems right—does not appear 
to be a limitation of mental hygiene in education 
but rather a sound limitation of the function of 
the school. To the extent that the “two-way 
street” principle operates, the school has a 
primary responsibility of dealing with the 
problems which are within its function, and a 
responsibility to refer to an appropriate resource 
those problems which require services not 
within the function of the school. 

This book is a very valuable contribution to 
the field. 

MILDRED SIKKEMA 


National Association of School Social Workers 
New York City 


These Are Americans. By JoHN A. RADEMAKER. 
Palo Alto: Pacific Books, 1951. Pp. x+278. 
$5.00. 


The author, who was assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Hawaii from 1944 
to 1947, has prepared a pictorial record of the 
Japanese-Americans in Hawaii during the con- 
flict. His object, of course, is to investigate the 
charge of potential disloyalty which led to 
the “resettlement” of this group in the United 
States at the outbreak of World War II. 

Indeed, he begins with the observation, 
“When I arrived in Hawaii in 1944, I found 
that what the American public believed to be 
established facts concerning the Americans of 
Japanese ancestry had formed the basis of pub- 
lic opinion and governmental policy all through 
the removal, detention, and resettlement of the 
Japanese Americans on the Pacific Coast.” 
Professor Rademaker certainly was familiar 
with this; previous to going to Honolulu he had 
been community analyst at a war relocation 
center in Colorado. 

The reader-videor may want to compare 
These Are Americans with Andrew W. Lind’s 
Hawaii’s Japanese: An Experiment in De- 
mocracy, Carey McWilliams’ Prejudice: Jap- 
anese Americans, Symbol of Racial Intolerance, 
and Alexander H. Leighton’s The Governing of 
Men, although Professor Rademaker, while not 
disdaining potent and pointed comment, usually 
lets the pictures speak for themselves. 

With James T. Lane as photographic editor, 
more than twelve thousand pictures were exam- 
ined to select those in the present volume that 
presented the most vital scenes of the period 
and activities covered. The facts themselves 
are said to have been secured and verified 
through the systematic search of all primary 
material and a great deal of unpublished data 
and through thousands of personal interviews. 
One is not disappointed in the results achieved; 
they stand, however, as an indictment of the 
state of mind that led to the hysteria which 
followed hard upon Pearl Harbor. 

The book, pictorially and editorially, is 
divided into five sections: “Where the American 
Way Proved Its Superiority,” “Crisis and 
Emergency in the Rampart of the Pacific,” 
“Military Service,” “Civilians on the Home 
Front,” and “What Does All This Add Up To?” 
This last, it should be said at once, serves as a 
focus of potential rededication to the best 
principles of “The American Way”; and Pro- 
fessor Rademaker, although naturally assuming 
critical points of view, is in no sense intolerant 
of the opportunities which are inherent in the 
“democratic American tradition.” He suggests: 
“It may be objected that the thesis of the book 
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is only a part of a larger and more comprehen- 
sive thesis—that minority groups in every sort 
of society tend to develop loyalty and allegiance 
to whatever happens to be the larger society in 
which they live. Thus, Japanese Americans liv- 
ing in Japan during the war were drafted into 
the Imperial Army and served the Emperor in 
his armed forces too. In a limited sense this 
contention is true, but in the more sharply dis- 
tinguished whole-hearted allegiance which is 
described in this book, which springs from in- 
ternal conviction and real sympathy rather than 
from the imperative social pressures of a specific 
situation, the evidence indicates that the demo- 
cratic tradition of encouraging self-expression, 
self-determination and self-government . . . de- 
velops such internal conviction and identifica- 
tion with the larger society better, more 
thoroughly, and more durably than does the 
authoritarian type of social organization.” Of 
this thesis the reader may assess judgment for 
himself. 

The author’s pictures and comments seem 
not always to be too closely related; neither is it 
possible easily to identify pictures with their 
editorial rubric. Some sort of page identification 
for pictures, it is suggested, might have been 
preferable. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the pic- 
tures are not appropriate or well chosen. With 
a very few exceptions this is true. And there is 
a common denominator about the best pictures 
which is neither Hawaiian, Nisei, Japanese, or 
even “American.” It is their relationship to peo- 
ple and mankind as a whole. Mothers, fathers, 
sisters, and brothers, and, yes, lovers too, are 
elements of every culture; and nationality or 
race does not seem to change much the attitudes 
and sorrow, hope, joy, and pride that accom- 
pany reactions in crisis. 

Professor Rademaker seems to be concerned 
more with this universality-of-mankind thesis 
than with the stated objective of his search, 
and, of course, the reviewer finds nothing wrong 
with this. 

KENNETH V. Lottick 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 


Sex Offenses. By MANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, 
M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. 
Pp. 159. $2.50. 

In 1950 Dr. Guttmacher, Chief Medical 

Officer, Supreme Bench of Baltimore, gave these 

three lectures on sex offenses which reflect his 


long experience with sex offenders and his deep 
understanding of psychoanalytic concepts. He 
wished to present the subject of sex offenses 
from the standpoint of the clinician working in a 
criminal court rather than as a philosopher or a 
social reformer. 

The problem of sex offenses in society is com- 
plicated by the emotional, irrational attitude of 
society toward the sex offender. The author’s 
chapter on “The Problem and Its Causes” 
deals effectively with popular misconceptions of 
the nature and extent of sex offenses and the 
characteristics of the legendary person common- 
ly imagined as the sex offender. He exposes the 
fallacies of a variety of writers on the subject 
who assume innate depravity on the part of 
large groups of sex offenders, with no recogni- 
tion of the fact that the types of offenses so 
classified differ widely, that there is variation of 
classification from state to state, and that age, 
mental defect, mental illness, and neurosis must 
be considered, as well as the dynamics of per- 
sonality structure in the individual offender. 
Study of the extent of sex offenses is obscured 
by inadequate classification and reporting 
within a given jurisdiction and by variation in 
classification between jurisdictions. The au- 
thor’s approach to the subject is indicated in his 
statement that “philosophically, a sex offense 
is an act that offends against the sex mores of 
the society in which an individual lives. And, it 
offends -chiefly because it generates anxiety 
among the members of that society. Moreover, 
prohibited acts generate the greatest anxiety in 
those individuals who themselves have strong 
unconscious desires to commit similar or related 

: and who have suppressed or repressed 
them.” 

The author outlines some of the observations 
of zodlogists on heterosexuality among mam- 
mals, particularly among the primates. He re- 
minds the reader of the observations of cultural 
anthropologists which show sharp variations of 
socially accepted and tabooed sexual behavior 
among cultures confirming Professor Kinsey’s 
statement that the psychosexual pattern origi- 
nates in indiscriminate sexual responses which, 
under social pressures, become restricted in the 
direction of traditional interpretations of what 
is normal. 

But it is in the theories of Freud that the 
author finds the most satisfactory understand- 
ing of personality development, and on the 
basis of these theories he develops his presenta- 
tion of the sexual offender, based on a study of 
172 such individuals. 
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He makes it clear that this is not a study of a 
valid cross-section of sexual offenders, first, 
because the greater proportion of minor of- 
fenses do not come to the criminal court; 
second, because while the majority of sexual 
offenders are referred to the Clinic, all are not. A 
disproportionately low number of female prosti- 
tutes appear in the series, and Dr. Guttmacher 
found that fewer Negroes than whites were 
referred for psychiatric examination, though a 
little less than half the sex offenders tried in the 
Criminal Court of Baltimore are Negro. It is 
interesting to note, however, that various 
studies quoted by Dr. Guttmacher show the 
representation of Negroes in sex crime surveys 
is slightly higher than their incidence in the 
population; it is strictly lower than their general 
crime rate. 

In attempting to classify sex offenders ac- 
cording to diagnostic categories, the author 
points out the problem that arises when classi- 
fication, instead of being based on structural 
pathology, attempts to describe personality 
deviations: His groups include: (1) the normal 
group, comprising the healthy and well ad- 
justed, the healthy adjusted to a substandard 
cultural level, and the sexually confused ado- 
lescent; (2) the constitutionally abnormal 
group, including individuals whose sexual mal- 
adjustment was apparently genetically deter- 
mined, individuals who were in every respect 
inadequate and seemed incapable to making a 
good hetercsexual adjustment in a competitive 
society, individuals whose sexual maladjust- 
ment resulted primarily from serious mental 
deficiency; (3) the neurotic group, forming the 
largest category and including individuals 
diagnosed as suffering from neurotic character 
disorder, anxiety neurosis, psychopathic per- 
sonality, schizoid psychopath personality; (4) 
a category based on conventional psychiatric 
classification, ‘the group with deteriorated ego 
control,” a provocative label, including se- 
nile deterioration, post-traumatic deterioration, 
post-encephalitic conditions, alcoholic deteriora- 
tion, schizophrenia, manic depressive psychosis. 

The term “psychopathic personality” is used 
in a sharply limited manner to describe “indi- 
viduals whose personalities are marked by ego- 
centricity, superficial charm and good intelli- 
gence, inability to form meaningful relation- 
ships with others, irresponsibility, unreliability, 
apparent lack of guilt, poverty of emotional re- 
sponses, and inability to follow a constructive 
life plan.” The popular use of the term “‘psycho- 
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path” as a blanket designation for all sex of- 
fenders is misleading and meaningless. 

Little in this volume will be new to the 
psychiatrically oriented social worker, but its 
clarity, conviction, and simplicity are refresh- 
ing. 

BARBARA BRANDON 
University of Chicago 


Social Work and Social Living: Explorations in 
Philosophy and Practice. By BERTHA CAPEN 
REYNOLDs. New York: Citadel Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiii+176. $2.50. 


Social workers have learned to anticipate 
with pleasure and interest anything from the 
pen of Bertha Reynolds. They know that they 
will find in her writing freshness both of content 
and composition, the bright challenge of ideas, 
understanding and compassionate concern 
about people. This new book will not disappoint 
them in these expectations. 

The subtitle of this book tells more exactly 
what Miss Reynolds has undertaken to do. In 
engagingly written chapters she raises and ex- 
plores such questions as plague the social 
worker both from within himself and his pro- 
fession and from the community of which he is 
a part.“Must It Hurt To Be Helped?” “Eli- 
gible or Belonging?” “Don’t You Spoil Peo- 
ple?” “Is Diagnosis an Imposition?”—these are 
among the chapter headings which bring into 
open consideration issues that social case 
workers sometimes try to ignore because many 
of them are discomfiting and all of them defy the 
easy answer or solution. Miss Reynolds does not 
answer most of the problems she poses. Even if 
she had the solutions up her sleeve, she is a 
skilled case worker and teacher and she knows 
that problems must be solved by those who are 
troubled by them. She facilitates solution by 
posing some essential questions, by exemplify- 
ing those questions, by turning the several 
facets of the questions to the light of analysis; 
she provides, in short, both some means and 
considerable stimulus to communication and 
exchange of ideas about these problems among 
the practitioners and teachers of social case 
work, 

About such practices, upon which she has 
solid conviction, Miss Reynolds freely shares 
her belief. Her theme is that “good professional 
social work is tested not by its difference but by 
its likeness to living well, living as a social being, 
and that it gets its professional stamp from 
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being practiced by people who make a special 
study and discipline of how to live.” As this 
theme is developed, it becomes both a challenge 
and a plea for social case work to return to its 
social matrix, to take full cognizance of the emo- 
tional disturbances and maladjustments that 
beset people around the every-day, bread-and- 
butter realities of their lives. That these current 
reality deprivations may be as emotionally 
devastating as older or less conscious trauma is 
made patently clear. That social case-work 
practice needs to focus and deal first with these 
realities and their psychological components is 
made equally clear in Miss Reynolds’ argument. 
She points with some validity to the practices of 
private welfare agencies today which, at either 
pole, place psychotherapy or agency function as 
the central criterion of the client’s eligibility 
for service and thereby cut themselves off from 
knowing and helping people with their funda- 
mental social needs. Miss Reynolds’ working 
definition of social case work is a simple one, and 
yet it encompasses the concerns and focus of 
this practice: “Social casework helps people to 
test and understand their reality, physical, 
social, and emotional, and to mobilize resources 
within themselves and in their physical and 
social environment to meet their reality or 
change it.” 

Beyond the plea for understanding and help- 
ing the client with the hazards of his daily living 
and her convincing argument that this takes the 
whole of professional skill, Miss Reynolds 
poses the need for the social worker to identify 
himself more consciously and effectively with 
those forces which work for the common good. 
How social workers can be so effective, how 
make themselves heard, what channels they can 
use—these questions remain to be more sharply 
delineated, and formulated before they will sub- 
mit to resolution. 

Two aspects of this book remain unsatisfac- 
tory—and they are mentioned with the aware- 
ness that they may lie more in this reader’s 
interpretation than in Miss Reynolds’ presenta- 
tion. They are these: Miss Reynolds implies 
throughout that her experience as case worker 
for a membership organization (she was United 
Seamen’s Services representative to the Nation- 
al Maritime Union) convinced her of differences 
both in the feelings of the applicant for service 
and the methods of service given when the per- 
son asking for help is a member of the “out” 
group and when he is a member of the very 
group which provides the case-work service. 
This idea is both interesting and plausible, yet 


Miss Reynolds’ data do not make this claim 
manifest. One would assume that the union 
was highly meaningful to formerly exploited 
seamen, but the carry-over of this feeling to the 
union’s case-work service and the difference 
it injected is not readily seen in Miss Reynolds’ 
material. Perhaps—and this is the second de- 
murrer—Miss Reynolds tried to do too many 
things in this one small book. She trenchantly 
raises some of the most important questions in 
social case work today; she elucidates and ex- 
emplifies them; she points to some of the blind 
alleys in our practice; she presents and illus- 
trates vividly some operating principles and 
processes that hold wherever case work is done. 
To do all this and convincingly develop the 
case for greater membership participation in the 
social agency and for social action, too, is all but 
impossible in the space of less than two hundred 
pages. One is left, then, with some sense of 
frustration at the underdevelopment of some of 
Miss Reynolds’ ideas for which she expresses 
such sincere conviction. 

But these are minor defects. The book will 
prove most stimulating to social case workers 
at this stage of our practice. To the young, be- 
ginning worker it offers with unusual clarity 
some basic working principles. To the experi- 
enced worker it offers a refreshing re-examina- 
tion of old ideas and current practices. To all 
it offers the sharing of the open and lucid think- 
ing of one who combines the theoretical knowl- 
edge, the skills, and the deep humanity of social 
case-work practice. 

HELEN H. PERLMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Mind of a “Member”: New Bearings for 
Service to Home and Work Relations. By At- 
FRED D. SHEFFIELD and ADA EtioT SHEF- 
FIELD. New York: Exposition Press, 1951. 
Pp. vii+208. $4.00. 


The authors have been long-time exponents 
of the so-called “‘situational,”’ or Gestalt school 
of psychology. Their knowledge of the “situa- 
tion” of behavior leads them to a keen aware- 
ness to the divisive elements in contemporary 
culture, and to stressing the means for its cor- 
rection in a psychological method, that sees in a 
resolution of the component of a “situation” a 
clue to its meaning, as well as possible hope for 
its correction. The book is concerned with con- 
flicts in industry and the genesis of cultural 
patterns in the family, together with the func- 
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tion and practice of social case work in under- 
standing and solution of many of its problems, 
and, finally, with the sort of person who, in a 
given situation, can aid its participating mem- 
bers to get a broader and “more mature” con- 
ception of the problem they face and to achieve 
a greater maturity in arriving at a solution. 

Although almost wholly given over to the 
discussion of cases of dispute in industrial rela- 
tions, in the family and appearing in family 
social record, the dynamics of their ardor for 
creating agents for the solution of problem of 
conflict occurring in these areas, breaks out in 
two widely separated but concurrent state- 
ments. Early in the book they say: ‘“‘We need 
concerted measures of adequate scope to create 
and sustain a general will to withstand the 
progressive debasement of taste and numbing 
of moral sensibility in a man’s society organized 
for the pursuit of profits. Piecemeal enlighten- 
ments through a scatter of agencies cannot avail 
against the addling of our collective mentality 
by daily sub-rational appeals of a press ex- 
ploited by advertising and of radio belching 
commercial demagoguery into the homes of the 
nation.” Toward the end of the book, and com- 
menting on the philosophy of social work, they 
say: “One can hope that agencies of family 
work, by a constant freshening of attention to 
the higher satisfaction in social living, will help 
to redeem a culture not yet aware of its Gad- 
arene mass-trends toward deep waters.” 

The body of the book is concerned with con- 
flicts in two areas: industrial relations and the 
family. The discussion is largely by citation of 
cases, the conflict of interests between groups in 
industry, such as employers and employed, the 
means taken for their solution, and the con- 
flicts arising between members of a family 
group. There are only a few instances cited; but 
each one is carefully analyzed into its separate 
parts. The conventional, or as the Sheffields call 
it, the institutional point of view of the parties 
in the conflict is fully indicated. Then how, un- 
der leadership of an able and socially oriented 
person, a solution is reached, not approving the 
stand of either party in the dispute but gaining 
the recognition of the broader values to be con- 
cerned. The minds of the members of each group 
thus become more mature and arrive at a solu- 
tion embracing wider social values. 

In the discussion of family case work, the 
authors submit a new and courageous sugges- 
tion that, in instances in which there is a labor 
union member in the family under considera- 
tion, the social agency would consider it routine 
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to draw in the consultation an official represent- 
ative of organized labor, thus securing the 
point of view of industry, on the level of the 
wage-earner, and also a union member’s mascu- 
line viewpoint in the controversial situation. 
This is a novel but entirely logical idea in 
Gestalt psychology, since it is necessary, in 
examining a situation in its entirety, to include 
in the consultation as important a factor as 
labor’s point of view before claiming social in- 
clusiveness for any agreement reached. It is su- 
perior to the earlier insistence on getting the 
work record from the employers, with the im- 
plied intention to check on the client’s story, as 
the contact is on the industrial level of the 
client, and therefore in closer harmony with the 
“set” of the client’s point of view, but suf- 
ficiently separate to furnish another facet to 
the constellation to be studied. 

In the suggestion of bringing together all the 
persons involved in a situation of conflict, in 
order to substitute a social decision for the indi- 
vidual “set” of each of its primary parties 
through a process of discussion, the key ques- 
tion that arises is how to choose the discussion 
leader. In the second quotation from the text 
(given above), the author apparently assumes 
the social case worker is competent to act in 
such a role. Even on the risky assumption that 
it is true, the fact remains that there are many 
situations of conflict, especially in industry, in 
which a social case worker is not available, or 
even wanted. The implied answer to this dilem- 
ma is the choice of a personnel manager with 
such abilities, however with the qualification 
that persons capable of acting in such a catalytic 
capacity may be found in any economic or 
industrial level and it is to the interest of any 
effort in securing a more mature mind of all the 
members of a group that a careful search be 
made to select such “elite”? members for this 
critical task, if the present division and competi- 
tive forces which confuse and threaten the 
integration of our culture are to be overcome. 


F. J. Bruno 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Labor and Industrial Relations: A General 
Analysis. By RicHarp A. LESTER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. viiit+413. 
$4.25. 

The Preface of this textbook suggests its 
ambitious aim, “a realistic explanation of union 
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and management behaviour,” including the so- 
cial, political, and psychological aspects as well 
as the economic. Thus, ‘“‘What workers or man- 
agements believe or fear may be more pertinent 
to the solution of a labor problem than statisti- 
cal facts or economic reasoning. The various so- 
cial sciences—economics, psychology, sociology, 
and political science—are all needed for a full 
understanding of human relations in American 
industry.” In comparison with the older texts 
and the more traditional ones, the author has 
succeeded in his attempt to integrate the whole 
field of industrial relations. Sections in which he 
uses effectively the new types of materials from 
the different disciplines and the growing body 
of detailed case studies include: discussion in 
chapter i of the goals of industrial relations and 
methods of research ; chapter ii on understanding 
workers and managements; discussion of union 
government in chapter vii; of the goals of union 
policy, in chapter viii; of management’s goals 
and policies, in chapters x and xi; and of factors 
in good industrial relations, in chapter xiii. 

Still, the book as a whole is disappointing. 
Much of it is a rather traditional treatment of 
the usual topics; and the analysis of wages, on 
which one expects a fresh contribution from 
Professor Lester, is so scattered as to be difficult 
to use in teaching. The wage treatment is di- 
vided between chapter iii on the market mecha- 
nism, chapter iv on wage structure, chapter ix 
on management, the conclusion of chapter x on 
collective bargaining, chapter xiv on labor mo- 
nopoly, discussion of minimum wages in chapter 
xix, and of national wage policy in chapter xx. 
Part I, also, five chapters on “Analytical Foun- 
dations,” while packed with fresh and illumi- 
nating material and with footnote references to 
the literature, is so packed and brief that to 
most beginning students it would seem abstract 
and difficult. The statistics used, at some points 
in considerable quantity, appear only in the 
text, never graphically or in tables, except for 
two tables on union membership and work 
stoppages. 

An excellent chapter on the labor monopoly 
issue, with a broad and well-reasoned analysis of 
the variety of issues frequently argued under 
this heading, seems to this reviewer the most 
substantial original contribution of the book. 
There is no bibliography, but footnotes give a 
useful guide to recent literature, in spite of some 
rather surprising omissions. 


EmIty CLARK BRowN 


Vassar College 


Community Organization and Agency Responsi- 
bility. By Ray Jonns and Davin F. DE- 
Marcue. New York: Association Press, 
1951. Pp. xiv+274. $3.75. 


The point of view of the authors, which the 
title implies, is further stressed in the subtitle: 
A Study of the Process of Community Organiza- 
tion for Social Welfare, and of the Role of the 
Direct-Service Organizations as Responsible Par- 
ticipants. 

A quarter of a century ago the national fed- 
eration of the local community chests and the 
local councils of social agencies was called the 
“Association for Community Organization.” 
This name reflected a widely prevalent view 
that responsibility for community organization 
rested primarily, if not exclusively, upon chests 
and councils. Gradually this view was sup- 
planted by the conviction that community 
organization is an integral function of every wel- 
fare agency and that the direct-service agencies, 
both public and private, are equal partners with 
chests and councils in carrying out this obliga- 
tion. Although this conviction has long been 
gaining adherence, it has nowhere been enunci- 
ated with greater vigor than in this book. This 
emphasis is needed at present. Many agencies 
still do not recognize that, merely by their con- 
tinuous activity in the community, they influ- 
ence the process of community organization 
whether they know it or not. Since this is true, 
it is desirable that their impact upon the process 
be recognized, accepted, and planned, rather 
than fortuitous. 

The authors devote many pages to an ex- 
position of a study that they made of inter- 
agency relationships. This study was based on 
two questionnaires, one of which was answered 
by 503 workers in direct-service agencies in 
forty-seven cities in thirty states. The second 
questionnaire was answered by chest and 
council executives in fifty cities in twenty-five 
states. It was probably a mistake in judgment 
to include the data from this study in this book. 
The findings have an evanescent interest and 
after a few years will detract from the sub- 
stantial matter that characterizes the re- 
mainder of the volume. It would have been 
better to summarize the study in a separate 
monograph and also, incidentally, to have ex- 
cluded certain of the statistical tables that are 
especially vulnerable to criticism both as to 
content and form. 

The book deals both with process and with 
descriptions of instrumentalities. In addition, a 
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considerable range of historical background is volume in which this talent has been put to 
succinctly summarized. An outstanding qual- excellent use. 


ity of the book is its readability. The authors Wayne McMILiEN 


know how to write and have turned out a 


University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Independent Mind. By Cortiss Lamont. New 
York: Horizon Press, 1951. Pp. 188. $2.75. 


Professor Lamont, who is the author of a 
book on—that is, against—individual and personal 
immortality, is a radical Humanist and, since the 
death of his father, a rich man. In politics he is an 
independent liberal, and his sympathies are with the 
progressive anti-Truman and antimilitarist wing of 
the Democratic party. 

Some ex-Communists and erratic Russophobes 
have attempted to smear him, or at least, to charge 
him with “pro-Stalinist” sentiments and with an 
Anti-American bias. It has also been alleged that he 
is ashamed and conscience-stricken by reason of his 
inherited wealth. This is both silly and malicious, of 
course. 

Be this as it may, in the new book under notice, 
Professor Lamont deals with several subjects in a 
candid, enlightened, and independent manner. The 
extremist cannot understand or tolerate a judicious, 
rational, truly independent attitude. Most intelli- 
gent Americans can, however, and they value intel- 
lectual integrity, candor, and moral courage. Profes- 
sor Lamont possesses these qualities, and his essays 
on civil liberty, genuine Americanism, marriage, de- 
mocracy, and foreign policy are sound and judicious. 

The most controversial—and the best—are those 
on the problems of national security, the cold war, 
the Truman-Acheson strategy, and the fantastic tax 
policies of the present administration. Professor La- 
mont is neither a Russophile nor a Russophobe. He 
pleads for common sense and sobriety in our treat- 
ment of the Soviet Union, the faults and mistakes of 
which he is aware of and frankly acknowledges. But 
much of the indictment of the Union in our commer- 
cial press and in diplomacy is based on ‘“‘myths,” as 
he rightly calls them, and on ignorance and pro- 
vincialism. He is satisfied that Russia is not prepar- 
ing for war or aggression and that our frantic prepa- 
rations are dictated by irrational fear and unwar- 
ranted suspicions. He presents no fewer than twenty 
grounds for his own position. He favors a thorough 
and honest balance sheet of both the debits and cred- 
its of the Soviet regime and is convinced that “‘so far 
the good vastly outweighs the bad.” This verdict has 
enraged all the reactionary columnists, but that was 
to be expected. 

We need more books of the kind Professor La- 
mont has given us, particularly at this juncture. 


Victor S. YARROS 


The Evidence for Voluntary Action: Being Memoranda 
by Organisations and Individuals and Other Mate- 
rial Relevant to Voluntary Action. By Lorp 
BEVERIDGE and A. F. WELLS. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1949. Pp. 343. 16s. 


This book may be looked on as a sequel to the 
great Beveridge Report of 1942. The Report on 
Voluntary Action is largely concerned with what the 
individual has done and should do independently of 
the State to help himself and his fellow-men. Volun- 
tary activities, which are divided into the two 
branches of mutual aid and philanthropy, necessar- 
ily include a variety of institutions, such as the 
trade-unions, co-operative societies, building socie- 
ties, and especially the friendly societies on the mu- 
tual aid side, and charitable trusts, voluntary hospi- 
tals, and organizations for the care of children, old 
people, blind or crippled persons, and for education. 

Lord Beveridge apparently believes that a large 
measure of voluntary action for bettering the lives of 
the people is one mark of a free society. The present 
volume is therefore a study of how much such action 
may be kept alive in the face of the inevitable devel- 
opment of State action and what new forms the co- 
operation between the State and Voluntary organi- 
zations may take. 

After a Preface by Lord Beveridge, there is a 
series of what are called ‘‘Mass-Observation Re- 
ports,”’ including those dealing with the friendly so- 
cieties, mutual aid, voluntary services, aspects of 
charity, holidays. There follows a ‘‘Research Serv- 
ices’ Report,” with a selection of tables; and ‘“Mem- 
oranda on the Financing of Voluntary Action,” in- 
cluding (1) government grants to voluntary agencies 
and (2) notes on taxation of voluntary agencies. 
Next there are ‘““Memoranda by Organisations,” 
such as the British Association of Residential Settle- 
ments, with notes on certain of the settlements; the 
Women’s Voluntary Services, the British Red Cross 
Society; the St. John Ambulance Brigade; the Na- 
tional Old People’s Welfare Committee; the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind; the Central Council 
for the Care of Cripples, and other subjects. ‘““Memo- 
randa by Individuals on Special Topics” include 
four by Lord Beveridge, dealing respectively with 
early friendly societies, unitary friendly societies, 
notes on cinema or moving picture attendance, and 
wireless appeals for the week’s good cause. A memo- 
randum by John S. Clarke, with a note on the 
Tynemouth Youth Survey. There are also memo- 
randa on urban and rural amenities, the National 
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Council of Social Service, the future of voluntary so- 
cial work, and problems of friendly societies. Finally, 
there is a directory of some leading social service 
agencies and the names of organizations which gave 
information for the Inquiry. A fourteen-page ‘‘Bib- 
liography on Voluntary Action” is included. 

This is of course a supplementary volume to Lord 
Beveridge’s important work Voluntary Action: A Re- 
port on Methods of Social Advance and sets out some 
of the material on which the Report is based, and 
amplifies it by giving views and statements of fact 
submitted by many experts in the fields covered. 


The Growth of English Society: A Short Economic His- 
tory. By E. Lreson. London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1949. Pp. ix+367. 21s. 


The distinguished author of the well-known 
scholarly three-volume Economic History of England 
has given this brief study to the reader and student 
who does not have time for the more massive Lipson 
work, 

Attention is called to the fact that this is ‘‘not a 
history of the social habits nor the system of govern- 
ment, still less of the rulers of England.” It is the 
story of the ‘‘men who drove the plough, extracted 
the minerals, wove the loom, wrought the furnace 
and forge, and distributed their products over the 
face of the globe.” It attempts to show how in a 
small-island world men have tried to be productive 
and self-supporting. Here is the account of the eco- 
nomic development of a great nation—the account 
of a great adventure in the field of economic enter- 
prise. 

The general reader who is interested in the devel- 
opment of an important nation will be grateful to 
one of the great historical scholars for making this 
readable story available. 


Journey into Light. By IsHBEL Ross. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. Pp. x +390. 
$4.00. 

Helen Keller, who writes a Foreword for this 
book, describes it very well as ‘‘a charmingly read- 
able history of the blind.” And she added, ‘‘Not only 
does it range over many centuries, imparting infor- 
mation entertainingly, but it also stimulates interest 


by portraying different personalities who have ac- 
complished their Odyssey of the dark.” 

Here is the story of Leonhard Euler, the Swiss 
mathematician, who conducted remarkable calcula- 
tions in his head; Louis Braille, who perfected the 
dot system by which blind persons everywhere read 
and write Braille; Sir Arthur Pearson, founder of the 
well-known St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Sol- 
diers and Sailors in London. 

Here again is the story of Samuel Gridley Howe 
and his famous pupil, Laura Bridgman. And here 
also are the encouraging accounts of “‘Light- 
Houses,” beginning with Winifred Holt’s work with 
founding the first Lighthouse through the New York 
Association for the Blind, which has every modern 
equipment for the blind, in 1905. 

Weare reminded that the President of the United 
States in 1911 said: 

“We have eighty-five thousand blind in the 
United States, or one in every thousand. The loss of 
that sense which enables us to see, to write, to read, 
to walk, to rejoice in the rising sun and marvel in the 
beauty of the setting sun, to know day from night, to 
look into the universe of countless worlds, is a dep- 
rivation, the very thought of which melts our hearts 
and brings tears to our eyes for those thus afflicted. 
Without thought we class them all among the help- 
less and necessary objects of charity. We segregate 
them from the world at large. We put them in expen- 
sive asylums. We furnish them with food and cloth- 
ing, and then, with a sigh, we consign them to a life 
of hibernation, of deadening monotony, of helpless 
and aimless existence in a windowless tomb.” 

Here are the accounts of the first Lighthouses in 
Europe, the first of which was founded in Bordeaux 
in 1915. In Italy Miss Holt met Rufus Graves 
Mather, who worked with the American Red Cross 
and whohelped her to found the Lighthouse in Rome. 
And here also is an account of the work of Sir Ian 
Fraser, who is described as ‘‘one of the contemporary 
world leaders in this field” and who has been in pub- 
lic life for many years, a Member of Parliament, a 
governor of the British Broadcasting Company, and 
chairman of St. Dunstan’s. 

On the whole, this is a very interesting ‘‘book of 
achievement,” and not only those interested in the 
work with the blind but all those interested in social 
service will find here some very interesting and en- 
couraging success stories. 
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REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency: A 
Study Prepared on Behalf of the World Health 
Organization as a Contribution to the United 
Nations Programme for the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders. By Dr. 
LuciEn Bovet. (Wor!d Health Organization 
Monograph Series No. 1.) Geneva: WHO, 
1951. Pp. go. 5s. $1.00. 


This study by Dr. Lucien Bovet, of Switzer- 
land, who was temporary consultant in mental 
health in the WHO, is an interesting synthesis 
of current psychiatric concepts concerning ju- 
venile delinquency. The four main sections deal 
respectively with general considerations on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency, its etiology, 
preventive programs, and treatment of delin- 
quency. The author is familiar with the rele- 
vant literature, but he had the advantage of 
consulting in Europe and the United States 
more than 150 specialists in the problem. For 
obvious reasons he tries to describe the mul- 
tiple problems involved in this complex subject 
rather than to solve them. 

Because of the broad scope of the subject 
matter, it is difficult to appraise this study in 
other than very general terms. On the whole, 
the author has succeeded in giving a concise, 
readable summary of the concepts generally 
accepted in this field. There are, of course, vary- 
ing degrees of acceptance of some of the ideas 
presented, but in most controversial areas the 
author is careful to distinguish his own opinions 
from the opinions of others. The report is 
made in the first person, and this also helps the 
reader to identify its subjective nature. 

Dr. Bovet places great stress on the need 
for co-operative work among all those con- 
cerned with the problem of delinquency, and 
he refers frequently to the child-guidance clinic 
as a model for good teamwork practices. This 
is consistent with his point of view that any 
rational prophylaxis must be directed against 
the basic disorders of which juvenile delin- 
quency is a sign or symptom. His definition of 
the primary aim of treatment is not unique, 
but it is well stated—“‘enabling a juvenile de- 


linquent to build up stable and secure inter- 
human relations, the proof of a feeling of inner 
security which is itself a foundation for his 
moral independence and consideration for 
others, and without which no human behavior 
can be truly adapted to the demands of so- 
ciety.” 

WHO has made a significant beginning with 
this monograph, the first of a series, and Dr. 
Bovet has done a remarkably good piece of 
work in an obviously difficult assignment. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 
University of Chicago 


State of New York, Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, First Annual Report of the Mental 
Health Commission. (Legislative Document, 
1951, No. 29) Utica: State Hospitals Press, 
1950. Pp. 42. 

This useful first report of the Mental Health 
Commission, which was established by the New 
York Legislature on April 22, 1949, covers the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1950. It is an ex- 
cellent presentation of the work of the commis- 
sion, which is an interdepartmental “team” 
consisting of the commissioners of Mental Hy- 
giene, Health, Welfare, Correction, and Educa- 
tion. 

The commission has its own appropriation, 
which was $500,000 for the fiscal year, and it 
has a variety of responsibilities, as indicated by 
the law which established the commission for 
a five-year period: 

The commission shall have the duty and is em- 
powered to initiate, formulate and coordinate a mas- 
ter plan for the promotion of mental health programs 
which may include but not be limited to the follow- 
ing: 

a. Provision for recruitment, training and educa- 
tion of professional and other personnel for psy- 
chiatric work. 

6. Development, expansion and coordination of 
psychiatric facilities of general hospital bed and 
psychiatric clinics and also provide for child guid- 
ance and adult mental health clinics for out-patient 
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care, and such other mental health facilities as the 
commission may deem necessary or desirable. 

c. Development of a state-aided program or pro- 
grams for such expanded mental health in general 
hospital, clinic and mental health facilities. 

d. Development and correlation of mental health 
activities of public and private agencies operating on 
the local community level in health, welfare, penal, 
judicial and other fields. 

e. Development of programs for research activi- 
ties in the causes, diagnosis, prevention, treatment 
and cure of mental illness including those in con- 
junction with medical schools, the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and the State University of New York. 


The commission’s work in these various 
areas is described, and it is encouraging that a 
great deal was done. A competent executive 
director was employed; grants were made for 
community mental health services; a limited 
number of training stipends were provided; and 
grants were made for a number of educational 
and special projects. All projects awarded 
grants are listed in the Report, together with a 
brief description of each. 

Funds available to the commission are 
merged with federal funds received under the 
National Mental Health Act of 1946, and this, 
as the Report points out, has resulted in maxi- 
mal use of the federal grants. The consequent 
expansion of mental health services at the 
community level is a significant development 
in a state in which overcrowded mental hos- 
pitals and institutions for the mentally deficient 
now house 101,000 persons. A few community 
clinics will not solve at once the problem of 
overcrowding, but the long-term implications 
of the expanding community mental health pro- 
grams are important. 

The commission plans two county pilot 
studies, one in an industrial area, and another 
in a representative agricultural county. In the 
pilot counties the commission hopes to do the 
following: 

1. Aid the communities in these counties through 
grants-in-aid to develop a broad program of in- 
tegrated mental health services for a quarter of a 
million people. 

2. Obtain data regarding the needs of various 
types of communities and the way in which com- 
munities can develop services and use them. 

3. Test out various mental hygiene programs in a 
situation where relevant data regarding success and 
failure can be obtained. 

4. Acquire experience of interdepartmental co- 
operation and functioning in mental health programs 
on a local basis. After helping in the development of 


such a comprehensive program in a single area, it is 
expected that the individuals participating in such a 
program will have gained valuable experience and 
emerge as trained personnel ready and able to take 
leadership and initiative in developing similar pro- 
grams in other areas. 


This is a hopeful report. The commission 
describes immediate and five-year objectives 
clearly and with conviction, and one gets the 
impression that New York will have in this 
commission an integrating force which will 
bring a united front in this area. 

RT: FB 


Connecticut Public Welfare Council, Report for 
the Biennial Ended June 30, 1950. (Public 
Document No. 28.) Hartford, 1951. Pp. 82. 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1948— 
June 30, 1949. Springfield, 1951. Pp. 313. 


Baltimore, Maryland, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, People and Public Welfare: Sixteenth 
Annual Report, 1950. Baltimore, 1951. Pp. 
vii + 76. 

The three documents listed above indicate 
clearly that public welfare is a term which must 
be defined from state to state, if the groups for 
whom its services are designed are to be easily 
identified. 

The Report of the Connecticut Public Wel- 
fare Council is related to its responsibilities for 
adoptions, county homes for children and 
adults, licensed boarding homes for children, 
private institutional homes for the aged, jails, 
almshouses, penal and correctional institutions, 
institutions for the deaf, the feeble-minded, 
and the insane, and certain private institutions, 
which are state aided. 

Nearly half of the Report is devoted to a 
state-wide directory of social agencies, which 
should be a valuable tool in assisting social 
workers and others in bringing together avail- 
able services and persons needing them. Nine 
additional pages list the institutional homes 
for the aged. Thus, in view of the limited size 
of the volume, the many other reports included 
are each only a few paragraphs in length. The 
material is pertinent, interesting, and well se- 
lected, but because of its brevity necessarily 
leaves many questions unanswered in the mind 
of the reader. 

The Illinois Report opens by introducing the 
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new and well-qualified director of the Depart- 
ment, Fred Hoehler, who took office five months 
prior to the end of the period covered by the 
report. A glance at the fifty-seven items in- 
cluded in the document will indicate the 
breadth and depths of the administrative prob- 
ems inherent in an organizational program 
which includes services for the mentally ill, 
the mentally deficient, physically handicapped 
children, persons with diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose, and throat, the deaf, the blind, the de- 
pendent children of veterans, delinquent boys 
and girls, soldiers and sailors, soldiers’ widows, 
and women offenders. The Report also includes 
a description of the rather unusual services 
offered by the Institute for Juvenile Research 
and the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute. 
The work of the Division of Child Welfare, 
which is described in some detail, is concerned 
with the licensing of foster-homes and child 
welfare agencies and institutions; approval of 
placements of children directly from hospitals; 
interstate placement of children; the approval 
of charters of child welfare agencies; and the 
administration of federal and state child wel- 
fare funds. This Report is obviously written for 
persons already familiar with the organizational 
pattern of the department and the duties and 
responsibilities of its many units. At no place 
is there an over-all comprehensive statement 
of function, and even within the individual 
program statements there is often no clear-cut 
delineation of the purposes and objectives of 
the particular program that is under discus- 
sion. The summaries appear to have been 
written by the various program directors and 
reflect to some extent, in the recommendations 
for improvement, the relative weighting given 
to physical facilities and professional services. 
Problems of overcrowding, of buildings that 
are fire hazards, and of staff shortages are re- 
peatedly mentioned. The difficulties in re- 
cruiting and keeping staff for the various in- 
stitutions are emphasized and would seem to 
merit extensive study and analysis related 
both to causative factors and possible reme- 
dies. The report with respect to Dixon State 
Hospital, which serves epileptic, mentally 
deficient, and postencephalitic patients, indi- 
cated that at the end of the fiscal year 1948- 
49 well over half a million dollars was left in 
the appropriation for personal services, owing 
to an inability to obtain sufficient staff. 

The title of the Maryland publication, with 
its emphasis on “People” is indeed encourag- 
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ing. The program described covers services to 
persons in need of financial assistance and medi- 
cal care, child welfare services, and protective 
services for delinquent women. Throughout the 
Report the promise of the title is fulfilled, in that 
it is “people” centered and therefore interest- 
ing, readable, and informative. A sincere at- 
tempt is made to interpret the problems and 
services of the department and the needs of 
the people who come to it seeking help. 

One cannot but regret that in the aid to de- 
pendent children case described, the mother is 
finally persuaded by the agency worker (who 
“discusses the possibility of Mrs. East’s going 
to work each time she visits”) to take a job 
outside her home three days a week for four 
dollars a day. We are told that this mother is 
suffering from high blood pressure, that two of 
the children are anemic, and that Mrs. East 
has no one to take care of the children when 
they return home from school. The report 
further assures the reader that the amount 
earned by the mother will be deducted from the 
ADC check, which an earlier entry indicates 
was $10.50. The period for which this amount 
was supposed to meet the needs of this family 
of four was not mentioned. 

In using this case as illustrative of the serv- 
ices rendered to children the department is 
undoubtedly trying to meet the current attack 
on this program by newsmen in search of sen- 
sational copy, by others who have no interest 
in the welfare of children and are concerned 
that even as small an amount as less than four 
cents out of each federal dollar goes for social 
welfare and health purposes, and by some who 
never knew or have forgotten that even in the 
old days of ‘‘mothers’ pensions” we had learned 
that forcing mothers to leave their homes and 
their children to seek employment at sub- 
standard wages was, in the long run, poor 
economy from every point of view. The report 
of services to other Baltimore “people” pre- 
sents a much more encouraging picture. 


PHYLLIS R. OsBoRN 
University of Chicago 


International Survey of Social Security: Com- 
parative Analysis and Summary of National 
Laws. (International Labour Office Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 23.) Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1950. Pp. v + 236. $1.50. 
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In this survey the scope of social security, 
“both in respect of contingencies covered and 
persons protected,” is discussed with reference 
to (1) contingencies covered, (2) categories of 
persons protected, (3) range of persons pro- 
tected in each contingency, (4) scope by 
country. Although this method of treatment 
means a certain amount of repetition, it seems 
to give a good over-all picture of the scope of 
social security. 

The report is divided in two parts: Part I, 
“Comparative Analysis of National Laws,” 
and Part II, “Summary of National Laws.” 
Chapters in Part I include: “Scope of Social 
Security,” “Definition of Contingencies and 
Provision of Benefits,” ‘“Organisation,” and 
“Financial Provisions.” The chapters in Part 
II include: “Scope of Social Security,” “Defi- 
nition of Contingencies and Provision of Bene- 
fits,’ “Organisation,” and “Financial Pro- 
visions.” In chapter ii, “Definition of Contin- 
gencies and Provision of Benefits,” such sub- 
jects are included as maternity, child main- 
tenance, condition requiring medical care, 
maintenance of community health, incapacity 
for work, unemployment, old age, funeral costs, 
death of breadwinner, and supplementary pen- 
sions from public funds. 

The data contained in the national sum- 
maries are condensed in some tables in order to 
facilitate analysis and comparison. “Cases in 
which pensioners only are protected are not 
taken into account, and dependents are not 
mentioned except as persons protected in the 
event of death of the breadwinner.” 

In the tables are grouped together all cate- 
gories of persons within a country who are 
protected against the same contingencies, 
‘“‘whether or not the benefits to which they are 
entitled are the same.” 

The scope of social security laws is presented 
for forty-five countries studied. The countries 
covered by this survey fall into three main 
groups: 

(1) countries that protect or tend to protect all 
residents exposed to the contingencies covered, or 
at least all residents of small means (Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the Union of South Africa); 

(2) countries that strive to protect primarily 
those gainfully occupied, or otherwise working for 
the benefit of the community, and their dependents 
(Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Guatemala and El Salvador) ; 


(3) countries protecting or endeavouring to pro- 
tect in the first instance, employees or at least urban 
employees (Austria, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Iran, Italy, Luxembourg, the majority of the 
Latin American countries, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Portugal, the United States and Turkey). 


The material is presented also in a series of 
tables, and the chapter dealing with “Def- 
inition of Contingencies and Provision of 
Benefits” includes a very brief description 
of the criteria applied in determining the con- 
tingency and the benefits provided. All coun- 
tries whose social security system covers the 
contingency in question are grouped under the 
heading of the contingency. Subdivisions by 
causes such as sickness, invalidity, maternity, 
and employment injury are made only to the 
extent that benefit provisions in the country 
concerned differ according to cause. 

This report will be very useful to large 
groups of persons in various countries that now 
carry or contemplate carrying social security 
systems. 


International Labour Conference, Thirty-fourth 
Session, Geneva, 1951: Report of the Director- 
General, First Item on the Agenda. Geneva: 
International Labour Office, 1951. Pp. vi 
+ 155. $1.00. 

The Director-General of the ILO proposed 
in his preceding Report that the Conference 
should “focus its general debate each year on 
a broad issue of social policy arising out of 
current problems” and it was also proposed that 
the Director-General should present the differ- 
ent aspects of the question in his Report as a 
basis for discussion. The delegates, in their de- 
bate, could contribute “from their varied 
backgrounds and experience to an objective re- 
view of the problem as a whole, from which 
practical solutions might emerge.” In the 
present Report the Director-General puts for- 
ward “‘the issue of wages policy in conditions 
of full employment,” an issue which is related 
to the problems of inflation and productivity 
and therefore is today “a central concern of 
Governments, workers, employers and the 
general public in many countries.” 

The present interesting and useful Report 
begins with a chapter on “The Economic Back- 
ground,” dealing with a survey of the present 
economic situation, including industrial pro- 
duction, agricultural production, unemploy- 
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ment, prices and the cost: of living, inter- 
national trade, the impact of rearmament. 

The second chapter, which deals with 
“Wages, Productivity and Inflation,” discusses 
prewar collective bargaining, the postwar en- 
vironment, and the controversy concerning 
wages and inflation. There are discussions of 
such subjects as controversy over the wage 
structure and productivity, wage problems in 
underdeveloped countries, war and postwar 
experience with wage policies, and requirements 
of an effective wage policy. 

The Report also deals with “‘Trends in Social 
Policy,” including discussions of such subjects 
as manpower problems: employment service 
organization, vocational training, and migra- 
tion; industrial relations; conditions of work, 
including hours of work and weekly rest, holi- 
days and workers’ leisure, welfare and housing, 
labor inspection. There is a brief discussion of 
the employment of women, young workers, 
and children, and a brief statement with regard 
to agricultural labor. The year was marked, 
as far as social problems in the field of agricul- 
ture are concerned, by “the consolidation of 
measures taken in recent years to improve the 
conditions of agricultural workers in many 
areas of the world, and by the enforcement of 
regulations, rather than by the introduction of 
new legislation.” 

Working conditions in agriculture are dis- 
cussed, and it is pointed out that progress in 
1950 can be noted with regard to wages, holi- 
days with pay, and social security. In some 
countries minimum wages are reported to have 
been raised in agriculture, either by legislation 
or by collective agreement, because of the rise 
in the cost of living. ‘New legislation providing 
for holidays with pay, either for all agricultural 
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workers or for young workers in agriculture, has 
been enacted in a few countries. In several in- 
stances social security measures were extended 
during the year to cover the agricultural popu- 
lation.” 

There is an interesting discussion of social 
security, which need not be dealt with here 
[see above, preceding document]. 

Finally, there is a discussion of the “Prog- 
ress of International Labour Legislation.” With 
regard to the ratification of Conventions, fol- 
lowing a special effort in 1949, there was “an 
unquestionable improvement in the pace of 
ratification: the total of 156 ratifications reg- 
istered by the I.L.O. during 1949 and 1950 is | 
greater than the corresponding total for any 
other two-year period in the history of the 
Organisation.” 

Mr. David A. Morse, the Director-General, 
concludes the Report by noting that this is his 
third Report to the International Labour 
Conference. In it, he says, he has attempted to 
reflect the threefold responsibility which the 
Organisation must fulfil “if it is to make an ef- 
fective contribution to progress and peace. The 
I.L.O. must perfect its technical competence 
and make it available to all. It must give leader- 
ship in the field of social policy. It must inspire 
a living faith in the beliefs for which it stands 
and seek constantly to give expression to them 
in all it may undertake.” And he adds that 


throughout all this work, the I.L.O. in bringing to- 
gether in common purpose diverse peoples from the 
world over, must seek to preserve and expand its uni- 
versal character. We may be confident that if we 
make our contribution day by day in fulfilment of 
this responsibility, we shall move irresistibly to- 
wards the attainment of our goal—a better world, at 
peace. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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